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CHAPTER I 
THE ROAD IS STOPPED 


ESSICA DUNN stepped out 
J of the short, loose-jointed 
train in which she had been 
suffocated and jolted for four 
wearisome hours, and stood on the 
grimy little platform looking about her 














for symptoms of a welcome. In the 
human line they were scant. 

One semiofficial person in a blue cap 
and overalls was leaning against the 
station doorway, and his two drowsy 
confreres in nondescript raiment were 
propped on a bench against the wall. 

In the way of locomotion facilities 
still less offered. There was no mil- 
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lionairish limousine, no dashing dog- 
cart, no useful station wagon, not even 
a humble taxicab. 

Jessica looked surprised. Since 
qualifying as a specialist in her field 
she had dealt a good deal with million- 
aires; and she had always been treated 
with what the French call “ the con- 
sideration the most distinguished,” 
until now. 

“ Hasn’t Mr. Barry Landor sent any 
one to meet me?” she asked of the head 
lounger in the blue cap. 

“ Him? To meet you?” that func- 
tionary inquired in tones of complete 
amazement. “Gosh, no!” 

One of his somnolent colleagues on 
the bench aroused himself enough to 
emit a cackle, and the other muttered, 
with drowsy appreciation, “‘ More like- 
ly t’ send somebody t’ shoo ye off!” 

Jessica’s perplexity deepened. She 
knew nothing of Mr. Barry Landor, 
except that he was a very rich man, 
and had a lodge somewhere in this wil- 
derness. But assuredly he had tele- 
graphed to her library urgently de- 
manding an expert on early American 
literature, and certainly her chief had 
assigned her to the job. 

She was at least following the path 
of duty, whether she did it in one of 
Mr. Barry Landor’s conveyances or on 
her own feet. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation she picked up her bag. 

“T suppose I can walk there,” she 
said. 

“Oh, yes, ye can walk there all 
right,” returned the official lounger. 
“ Past the grove, fust turn t’ yer right, 
white farmhouse set back on a sidehill. 
Ye wun’t have no trouble gittin’ there.” 
He turned to wink at his colleagues. 

The cackler cackled again, and his 
companion again aroused himself to 
mutter, “ Only trouble ’ll be gittin’ t’ 
stay there.” 

“Too many of ’em stayin’ now,” 
the blue cap rejoined with a sudden 
guffaw. 

Jessica turned her back on the con- 
vulsed group. She felt a distinct an- 
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noyance at Mr. Landor. This was a 
pretty way, she thought—indignantly 
paraphrasing a classic—to treat a li- 
brarian that never did him any harm, 
but catalogued the books on his 
father’s farm! 

Still, she could not in justice hold 
him accountable for the bad manners 
of the loafers at his railroad station, 
and probably there would be some ex- 
planation of his neglect when she 
found him. She stepped out briskly 
on the empty road, trusting that mat- 
ters would mend as she went along. 

They showed small sign of early im- 
provement. The countryside was like 
a slattern girl, pretty enough with a 
little grooming, but unbuttoned, un- 
kempt, and down at heel. 

It was sodden now with the mists 
of a November afternoon, and the 
road was deep with mud. The wood- 
ed hills looked unbeautifully naked in 
the new loss of their foliage, the few 
houses were shabby and set in untend- 
ed fields, and nobody appeared to be 
stirring anywhere. 

By the time she had passed the 
grove and taken the turn advised by 
the Chesterfield of the station, her 
pretty shoes were mired and dirty, her 
pretty suit was scratched by the road- 
side brambles, and her impressions 
were even less favorable than at first. 

When she left the corner behind and 
came in sight of the Landor place, 
however, she stopped with an exclama- 
tion of pleasure. The dwelling was an 
old farmhouse, low and widely ram- 
bling, white-painted and green-shut- 
tered, with a big red barn behind it and 
a low gray wall before. 

The house stood at the head of a 
long, ascending lane, backgrounded 
against a grove of high and somber 
pines; elms made an archway over its 
gate, and vines that still flaunted crim- 
son leaves embowered its porch and 
flamed here and there in its deep gar- 
den. It seemed an odd place to be the 
country home of a millionaire bache- 
lor, but to Jessica Dunn’s perceptive 
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eye it seemed a very charming one for 
any purpose. 

‘It makes up for a good deal,” she 
thought. “A lovely, sleepy house like 
that oughtn’t to own a car; it ought to 
go on with its nap, and let people come 
as best they can.” 

She quickened her pace as she began 
to climb the hill, for she was anxious 
to see the charming house near at 
hand. She found, however, that the 
lane was rougher going than the road; 
the muddy ruts were deep, and the 
stones loose. j 

Once she slipped and nearly fell, and 
after that she kept her eyes on her 
footing and not on what was before 
her. For this reason, it came to her as 
a startling surprise when a sharp, femi- 
nine voice challenged her out of the 
silence: 

‘“‘ Hey, you! Where dja think you're 
goin’ ?” 

Jessica started and raised her head, 
and her eyes widened in a gaze of as- 
tonishment. Directly across her path, 
at a spot where a turn in the lane and 
a clump of evergreens had concealed 
it when she first looked up from the 
highroad, stood a khaki-colored tent; 
and in front of the tent stood the most 
incongruous dryad that ever decorated 
a woodland scene. 

Here was a henna-haired, vermilion- 
lipped, chalk-nosed maiden, reeking 
even at long range of some sickeningly 
potent perfume. In her hand this dry- 
ad held a hatchet, and her knickerbock- 
ered legs straddled the path in an atti- 
tude of possession. 

“Where dja think you’re goin’— 
huh?” she repeated, in a voice that was 
keyed to dominate the clamor of city 
streets. 

Jessica rallied a little from her sur- 
prise. 

“Vm going up to Mr. Landor’s,” 
she answered composedly, “ if it mat- 
ters to you.” 

“You are! You're goin’ up to Mr. 
Landor’s, are you?” the henna-hued 
nymph remarked, a flinty spark kin- 
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dling in her eye; and turning toward 
the tent, she called piercingly, ‘“ Mom- 
mer! Say, this dame says she’s goin’ up 
to Mr. Landor’s, if it don’t matter to 
me!” 

At this hail, another nymph, even 
more incongruous than the first, 
emerged from the closed tent. 

This was a middle-aged matron, 
who, from the first moment of smiting 
the eye, gave an oddly metallic, an al- 
most solid mineral, impression. Her 
jaw was surely of iron, her bones 
showed through her skin with granite 
solidity, her eye was flintier than her 
daughter’s, and even her hair had a 
steely glint, being dashed with gray 
and rolled on metal curling pins. 

She was strikingly dressed in knick- 
ers, a lace-trimmed dressing jacket, 
and a net boudoir cap, through which 
the steel pins projected hornlike and 
menacing. 

“Is, hey!” she commented in a 
voice of brass. “ Goin’ up to Lan- 
dor’s, if it don’t matter tous! We'll 
see about that! My Gawd, some folks 
got a nerve they could blast rocks 
with!” 

Jessica found her astonishment rap- 
idly ousted by displeasure. She felt 
even less attracted toward this exotic 
pair than she had been by the indig- 
enous loafers at the station; and the 
natural resentment of the free-born 
citizen at being interfered with in the 
pursuit of his own affairs stirred brisk- 
ly in her. 

“You're quite right, some people do 
have nerve,” she agreed  tersely. 
“Move a little, please; you’re blocking 
my path.” 

“* Move, like ducks!” the elder dryad 
retorted, conveying apparently not so 
much a description of her manner of 
locomotion as a suggestion that she in- 
tended to remain stationary. “ This 
alley’s ours; we rented it, cash down, 
an’ us an’ our tent fill it up to the edges. 
Nobody goes up to Landor’s unless we 
say so, see? You go back the way you 
come from!” 
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Jessica considered the situation. The 
lane was narrow, and flanked by high 
stone walls; the tent filled its middle, 
and the two dryads had taken up 
strategic positions at its edges, one 
armed with a hatchet and the other 
with a shovel. 

A single dryad she might have dis- 
placed, but two—one of them mineral, 
at that—gave her pause. Yet it was 
unthinkable that she should be driven 
off from her lawful duty by such un- 
warrantable opposition, and she was 
determined not to stand it. 

- “Where does Mr. Landor’s prop- 
erty begin?” she demanded. 

“Tt begins right behind this tent,” 
the younger dryad retorted, “ an’ un- 
less you can fly over or tunnel under 
you'll certainly never get there. So, 
smarty!” 

“Don’t bandy words like that, 
Pearlie,” the elder admonished. “ It 
ain’t ladylike.” 

“I’m engaged to go to Mr. Lan- 
dor’s,” Jessica announced, “and I’m 
going there. So—” 

“You ain’t either engaged to him!” 
the elder nymph shouted. “ Nobody’s 
engaged to him but Pearlie! You go 
chase yourself!” 

“So,” Jessica pursued evenly, “ will 
you get out of my way?” 

“Was your grandmother a mon- 
key?” the mature lady returned sim- 
ply, but with an eloquent eye. 

Jessica cast a rapid glance at the 
stone wall nearest her, took a good 
clutch on her bag, and, scrambling like 
a squirrel, was up and over before the 
surprised pair could do more than stare 
at her. 

She ran nimbly along in the lee of 
the wall until she reached another wall, 
running at right angles to it, which she 
took to be her employer’s boundary, 
and scrambled swiftly over that. Then 
she stopped and turned around to cast 
a triumphant glance at her discomfited 
opponents. 

“Sorry to disagree with you, but I 
know who my grandmother was,” she 
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“Are you sure 


yp? 


called back saucily. 
you had one, too? Au revoir 












CHAPTER II 
THE GORCON 
ie SSICA DUNN felt con- 
1 | siderably cheered by her 
be J a small victory as she went 

on up the lane. It was 

something of an achieve- 

ment to get the better of 
that pair of embattled dryads. 

Yet, the more she thought of it, the 
more she felt that she was being given 
a strange reception for a respectable 
young woman on a professional er- 
rand. If Mr. Landor were indeed anx- 
ious to have his library catalogued, as 
his telegram had said, he showed small 
anxiety about his cataloguer. 

And why was he so strangely de- 
fended at his gate? She recalled now 
—although in the heat of discussion 
she had not paid much heed to it— 
that one of the nymphs had said some- 
thing about his being engaged to the 
other one. If this were true, she 
thought, it did his taste little credit; 
but at least he might enjoin his fiancée 
from threatening his employee with a 
hatchet. 

At any rate, Jessica’s difficulties 
were now at an end. She had passed 
the creeper-decked stone wall that 
separated Mr. Landor’s garden from 
the brambly fields below, and was go- 
ing up his front path. Now she was 
mounting the clean green steps to the 
porch; now she was knocking, with a 
big brass knocker, at the green door 
of the charming house; and now she 
was about to begin functioning as a 
peaceable librarian. 

The door was opened, rather grudg- 
ingly and narrowly, by an elderly man 
with a shrewd, kindly face and rai- 
ment that was neither servile nor lord- 
ly. His blue eyes twinkled at the visi- 
tor doubtfully, as if pleased with the 
view, but more or less uncertain of its 
usefulness. 


| 
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“Is Mr. Landor at home?” she 
asked. 

““We-ell—yes, marm. But—excuse 
me—he ain’t expectin’ ye, is he?” 

Although he peered at her with ob- 
vious benevolence, he kept the door 
carefully at its inhospitable angle. 

Jessica was nettled. In all her ex- 
perience she had never met with such 
a series of ungracious welcomes. 

“Certainly he’s expecting me,” she 
answered. “He sent for me. He 
wants me to—” 

Her explanation was cut short by a 
sudden movement in the hall behind 
the doorkeeper. Across the narrow 
space visible through the crack passed 
a tall, tousle-haired, very good-looking 
young man, apparently bent on dodg- 
ing out of her sight; and behind him 
floated an agitated voice, muttering 
urgently, “ Don’t let her in!” 

The elderly doorkeeper looked at 
her apologetically. 

“Tm afraid, marm,” he remarked, 
“he ain’t exackly lookin’ for ye.” 

“But he is!” Jessica exclaimed in- 
dignantly. ‘He telegraphed my li- 
brary for some one to catalogue his 
books, and they sent me. ‘Tell him 
I’m Jessica Dunn, from the Carnegie.” 

The guardian of the gate turned 
away to the invisible interior, and 
there was a whispered conference. In 
a minute he turned back again. 

“He says,” he confided, “he or- 
dered a man cataloguer.” 

“He also,” Jessica returned, “ or- 
dered an expert on early American 
literature, and I’m the only one on our 
staff. Tell him that.” 

Another muttered conference en- 
sued; and Jessica, exasperated, tapped 
her foot on the floor and began to en- 
tertain an impulse to leave this inhos- 
pitable spot at once. But before she 
had brought herself to the point of 
taking action, a scuffling step sounded 
in the path behind her, and a familiar 
voice smote on her ear. 

“Think you’re smart, don’tcha?” 
cried the lady. “ Think you're puttin’ 


somethin’ over on us! I’m gonna tell 
you, you got here by trespassin’ on my 
land, an’ I won’t stand for it! You 
ain’t got no business here. An’ if you 
go tryin’ to get into that house, illegal, 
V’ll crown you! You hear me?” 

It was the elder dryad who, talking 
and striding with equal vigor—her 
shovel held before her like a weapon 
of offense—now stood menacingly be- 
hind Jessica on the porch steps. 

“Great Scott!” a voice exclaimed 
inside the house, in evident horror. 
“It’s the Gorgon! Ephraim, let the 
girl in and lock the door, quickly!” 

The elderly man laid a compelling 
hand on Jessica’s sleeve, and drew her 
through the opening. Then the door 
was closed with a bang, and she found 
herself standing in a shadowy, cedary- 
smelling hall, with the doorkeeper in 
front of her and the tousle-haired, 
good-looking young man at her side. 





CHAPTER III 
A TEMPORARY HAVEN 


HOOT the bolt, E:phraim!” 
the young man cried. “ Put 
the chain on! Hurry!” 

“Now, now, Mr. Bar- 
ry,” Ephraim — soothed. 
“Don’t you git omneasy. 
She can’t bust into the house; it’s ag’in’ 
the law.” 

“T wouldn’t put it past her,” the 
young man returned. ‘“ She’s a law 
unto herself, that woman, and a judge 
and a jury and a Lord High Execu- 
tioner. Look out, Ephraim, and see 
if she’s going around to the back.” 

Ephraim peered out of one of the 
little windows that flanked the door. 

“You ain’t got nothin’ to fret 
about,” he replied in his placid drawl. 
“She’s give up already. She’s goin’ 
home.” 

“Thank Heaven!” the young man 
said, and he pulled out a handkerchief 
and mopped his forehead. 

“You seem to Le very nervous,” 
Jessica remarked coldly. 
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“TI should think I might be nerv- 
ous!” he admitted promptly. “ You'd 
be nervous if you’d ever run afoul of 
that campaigner.” 

“TI did,” Jessica said. “I ran into 
them both—the chalk one and the 
metal one—and they defied me with 
axes and shovels. But I’m here, alive.” 

“So you are,” the young man 
agreed, and for the first time he looked 
at her with conscious attention. “I 
congratulate you on your valor. And 
now that you’re here, how are we go- 
ing to get you away?” 

“Why can’t ye let her stay?” Iph- 
raim inquired, contemplating Jessica 
with obvious approval. “She won't 
do ye no harm.” 

“Let her stay!” 
stared at his henchman. 
chap, she’s a, girl!” 

“Tm a librarian,” Jessica corrected 
icily. ‘“‘ Male and female created He 
them. ‘They sent me because you said 
you wanted an Early American; but if 
my presence annoys you so much, they 
can send you a male Elizabethan to- 
morrow. I’m certainly going, this 
minute.” 

“ But you can’t; that’s just the trou- 
ble.” He pushed the tousled hair back 
from his forehead, and considered her 
with a troubled frown. “ There isn’t 
a train until to-morrow.” 

“Tl go to a hotel, then.” 

“ There isn’t any.” 

“Then I'll rent a car.” This was a 
desperate idea in the present state of 
her finances—pay day being a week 
away —and the boldness with which 
she announced her intention concealed 
an inward gasp. 

“You can’t,” he explained. “ Hard- 
ly anybody around here has one, and 
those that have wouldn’t start any- 
where with the roads as bad as they 
are now. And I haven’t anything but 
a motor cycle; and I can’t get out any- 
how. I don’t see what we’re to do.” 

“Let’s stop jawrin’ about it,” Eph- 
raim interposed equably, ‘an’ settle 
she’s to stay till to-morrer. You can’t 





The young man 
“My dear 
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get away now, marm. The shades o’ 
night is fallin’ fast; you can see that 
yourself.” 

It was true enough, twilight was 
thickening momently about them, for 
the journey had been long, and the 
dark November day short; and means 
of departure certainly seemed far and 
few. . 

Jessica looked about her, in the 
gloom, with a sudden deep depression. 
She was a long way from home, she 
was tired, and she was unmistakably 
in a place where she wasn’t wanted. 

“Very well,” she said in a small, 
discouraged voice. ‘“ Perhaps you’d 
let me sleep in the barn, just for to- 
night.” 

This roused the young man to a de- 
gree of civility he had not hitherto ex- 
hibited. 

“Oh, I say!” he protested. “ We 
aren’t quite as uncouth as that! You'll 
sleep in the royal suite, of course. 
Iphraim, show her the way, will you? 
And give her the best dinner you can 
manage.” 

Having carried him thus far, his 
manners suddenly evaporated. “ I'll 
eat in the shop,” he added abruptly; 
and turning away, he vanished at once 
through one of the oblongs of dark- 
ness that opened off the hall. 





CHAPTER IV 
THE MILLIONAIRE-KISSER 


=e PHRAIM switched on a 
soft light, picked up her 
M bag, and—she trudging 

drearily behind — piloted 
peceenet| her up the white-banistered 
“~~ stairway that mounted 
from the end of the hall. 

Arrived at the second floor, he led 
her on, by ups and downs and devious 
ways, to a low-ceiled, spacious cham- 
ber, reached by three of those unex- 
pected steps which render life in an old 
house precarious and exciting. Here 
he set down her bag, and switched on 
more light. 
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“Now make yourself right to home, 
marm,” Ephraim said. ‘ You'll have 
all this part o’ the house to yerself ; no- 
body ain’t goin’ to disturb ye, an’ ye 
ain’t goin’ to disturb nobody. Ye can 
dance an’ sing, an’ do the Highland 
fling, if ye want to. Fire’s all ready 
to light. I'll go down an’ see if I can 
rassle ye up some supper; I figger to 
be ready ’bout six thirty, if I keep my 
faculties an’ the use o’ my carcass.” 

He gave her the smile of a kindly 
uncle making a prodigal niece at home, 
and she thanked him with a faint an- 
swering smile. Then he turned away 
and she stood on the threshold and sur- 
veyed her domain. 

As she looked her eyes began to 
brighten. It was certainly a jewel of a 
room, the essence of a farmhouse bed- 
room made perfect by the simple sys- 
tem of hang-the-expense. 

The furniture was beautiful old ma- 
hogany, the curtains that drew across 
the small-paned windows were rose- 
sprigged die, the light came from 
old-fashioned glass lamps cunningly 
and secretly fitted with electricity. 
There were hooked rugs on the darkly 
shining floor, and bright brass and- 
irons on the hearth. 

Jessica gazed at every detail with en- 
tranced appreciation, and then crossed 
to the opposite door. This gave access 
to a broad, low-ceiled bathroom, evi- 
dently made from one of those incon- 
venient, afterthought bedrooms where 
they used to store the youngest child 
or the eldest maiden aunt; but here an- 
tiquity had been entirely abandoned. 

It was all beautiful blue tiles, and 
porcelain as palely clear as alabaster, 
and shining silver handles. The girl 
could not suppress an “ Ooh!” of rap- 
ture. 

In the hall below, where she had felt 
so dispirited and alien, she had thought 
she would not bother to dress; she 
would eat whatever cold food they 
chose to hand out to her in her muddy 
street clothes, and then slink away to 
her begrudged pallet of straw. But 
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the woman does not live who could 
have resisted that translucent tub sunk 
in that blue-tiled floor. 

She unpacked her bag, her spirits 
rising perceptibly; and as the water 
plashed out into the lovely tub, she set 
a match to the neatly piled wood in the 
fireplace, and undressed to the magic 
of dancing flames. 

It is legitimate matter for wonder— 
either pleased or cynical, according to 
your bent—the difference a few crea- 
ture comforts make in the point of 
view. Damp and muddy and chilly, 
Jessica Dunn had been completely for- 
lorn; warmed and bathed and firelit, 
she found herself singing. 

She had brought along her best eve- 
ning frock, to be prepared for the exi- 
gencies of a millionairish mansion, and 
as she put it on she experienced that 
added glow which lurks like an invisi- 
ble heart warmer in the bosom of a 
becoming garment. 

Her hair and her dress matched, 
both smooth and black, both lying close 
and sleek upon her; her cheeks were 
rose color, and so was the big curly- 
petaled flower on her left shoulder. 
Her eyes were gray, black-lashed; 
nothing about her raiment matched 
them, but they matched each other very 
neatly, and were so distinct an embel- 
lishment to her appearance that they 
really needed no enhancing. 

The mirror was too faithful to its 
period to show her shimmering stock- 
ings and dainty black slippers; but she 
could see them herself, and knew that 
they would do. When she turned away 
and switched off the lights, prepara- 
tory to going down, she felt a pang of 
regret that there was no one but old 
Ephraim to see so pleasant a picture. 

After a little exploration she found 
the dining room; and inside it she 
found Ephraim, quaintly enveloped in 
a large gingham apron, moving in soft 
candlelight among beautiful mahogany 
furniture, and spreading a solid meal 
on dainty linen. He welcomed her 
with a heartiness not lacking in ap- 
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preciation of the slim black frock. 

“ Here ye are, marm,” he said brisk- 
ly. “ Drore up, an’ fall to. We ain’t 
much on style, but we got aplenty; an’ 
I creamed the potatoes ’stead o’ fryin’ 
em, so’s they’d look more ladylike.” 

Jessica seated herself at the head of 
the big table, and began to attack a 
Gargantuan beefsteak, chunks of 
creamed potatoes that looked as if they 
had been quarried, and a huge serving 
of canned peas. Everything was good, 
but of a massiveness on which her dep- 
redations seemed to make no impres- 
sion at all. She wondered more and 
more at the curious contrasts presented 
by this house. 

“ Are you and Mr. Barry Landor all 
alone here, Ephraim?” she asked the 
hovering servitor. 


“ All alone, marm. ’Cept for you, 


an’ a few mice that I aim to dispossess 
when I can git me a good smart cat.” 
“And you take all the care of this 
big house yourself? 
awfully busy.” 


You must keep 


“Oh, I don’t do it all. A neighbor 
woman comes in every other mornin’ 
an’ kinder sweeps round, an’ *bout once 
in so often, when Mr. Barry ain’t here, 
his ma brings a bunch o’ her hired girls 
an’ shines the hull place up till it ain’t 
scarcely fit to live in. But he don’t 
like to have nobody round but me. He 
won't have no truck with women.” 

Jessica glanced over her shoulder. 
She felt it indiscreet and unmannerly 
of her to talk about her host, but her 
curiosity was strongly aroused. She 
thought she would risk just one ques- 
tion. 

““Doesn’t he like any women, Eph- 
raim?” 

“ He used to like ’em, all right; an’ 
they allus liked him all right, too. But 
when his pa died, an’ he come into the 
money, seems as if they jest run him 
off his feet. He couldn’t go nowhere 
*thout a string o’ girls follerin’ him, 
an’ before long he took sech a dislike 
to ’em that he begun to dodge ’em as 
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if they was somethin’ catchin’. 
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“No wonder!” Jessica observed. | 

“His ma, she thinks it’s turrible o’ 
him; she wants him to go out in so- 
ciety, an’ she’s allus havin’ her own 
house full o’ girls she wants him to git 
married to. She run him out o’ one 
house after another, an’ when he took 
to the old farm here, she fixed it all up 
stylish so’s he could ‘ entertain,’ as she 
calls it. But gosh, he don’t want no 
entertainments. All he wants is to be 
left alone.” 

Ephraim, in his combined capacity 
of housekeeper and great-uncle, was so 
obviously inclined to sociability that 
Jessica could not resist another ques- 
tion. 

“What about those women down 
there in the tent?” 

The old man folded his hands across 
his gingham apron like a rural hostess 
settling down to a good gossip. 

“ My Godfrey, marm, don’t ye know 
*bout them? Why, I thought every- 
body knowed that! That girl you see 
down there—the young one, with the 
skinny legs—she’s the millionaire- 
kisser !” 

Dim recollections of newspaper 
scare heads stirred in the corners of 
Jessica’s mind. 

“Oh—do you mean—you don’t 
mean— Oh! Surely she isn’t the girl 
that followed the man to the railroad 
station, and kissed him as he was run-. 
ning to the train!” 

“Who is, if she ain’t? I thought a 
lady as smart as you never missed that! 
I guess nobody did, ’cept loonies or 
them that couldn’t read.” 

“ And was the man—?” 

Ephraim nodded solemnly. “ Sure 
was Mr. Barry. Ain’t never ben the 
same sence, neither, pore feller.” 

Jessica pieced her recollections to- 
gether. At the time of the happening 
the name of Barry Landor had meant 
no more to her than that of any other 
favorite son of the newspapers, and 
she had only sniffed at the silly story 
and forgotten it; but now it came back 
clearly. 
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Barry Landor had been passing 
through a Western city, and the pa- 
pers had heralded him as one of the 
richest matrimonial eligibilities extant. 
Some journal had come out with the 
news that he was woman shy, and an- 
other had followed it with his picture, 
labeled “ Never Been Kissed”; and 
then this girl had sprung up out of the 
ground, had been seen wherever he 
was, and had given out to reporters 
that she had the freedom of the city so 
far as his kisses were concerned. 

He had run from her, but wherever 
he ran she ran, too; and finally, when 
he had in desperation taken to the rail- 
road, she had caught up with him at 
the station and kissed him publicly. 
Some enterprising press photographer 
had snapped a picture, and the papers 
had nominated her as the millionaire- 
kisser. 

“How disgusting!” Jessica said, 
with a curled lip. ‘“ But what does the 
poor moron think she’s doing here at 
his gate?” 

“Why, she says she’s engaged to 
him. Her ma’s her witness, an’ they’re 
goin’ to stick till he comes out, an’ then 
make him marry her. They've sot 
there three mortal weeks; an’ there 
they’ll set, looks like, till Judgment 
Day.” 

“ But, good gracious!) Why doesn’t 
somebody do something about it? 
Chase them away ?” 

“ Can’t. They’re inside their rights; 
rented their land reg’lar, from the 
folks down below, an’ ain’t never tres- 
passed on ours, ’cept to-day when the 
old woman chased you. He can’t do 
nothing to ’em. On the other hand, 
seems like they can’t do nothin’ to him; 
they ain’t got no writin’ on him, or 
nothin’ but their own say so. So here 
we all set, like punkins on a shelf.” 

“Oh, but that’s absurd! Why 
doesn’t he just walk out and go away? 
She can’t chloroform him and marry 
him by force.” 

Ephraim came a step nearer, low- 
ered his long wrinkled face toward 
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Jessica’s shell-like ear, and muttered 
solemnly: ‘“ Reporters!” 

“ Reporters!” she repeated. “ What 
have they to do with itr” 

“She’s got ’em on hand,” Ephraim 
mumbled. ‘“ She an’ her ma watch the 
front, they watch the back; an’ they 
got the young brother stationed half- 
way between, on the ridge, to signal 
to the other bunch whichever side he 
comes out on—jest like Paul Revere, 
one if by land, two if by sea. There 
ain’t no mortal way he can git off’n this 
hill without them reporters seein’ 
him.” 

“Well, what if they do? They 
won't shoot him on sight, will they?” 

“Gosh, marm! I see you don’t know 
Mr. Barry. Why, a reporter’s worse 
to him than a dose o’ molasses an’ sul- 
phur is to you an’ me. They’re jest 
plain pizen to him. He allus hated to 
be noticed or made conspickerous, an’ 
it’s growed on him till jest the thought 
throws him into a cold sweat. They 
got some kind of a name for it—a 
complication, ain’t it?” 

“Oh, a complex.” Jessica looked 
thoughtful. “‘ Well, that’s understand- 
able. I suppose they’ve hounded and 
harried him within an inch of his life.” 

“Oh, they ain’t never let the pore 
critter drore a breath in comfort sence 
his pa died. Him bein’ so rich, ye see, 
an’ dodgin’ the girls so—an’ lookin’ so 
good, too, when he’s cleaned up — it 
jest seems to ’tract them newspaper 
boys like gnats. Every time he goes 
anywhere they foller him, takin’ his 
picture an’ askin’ a whole mess o’ fool 
questions; an’ sence this girl’s ben git- 
tin’ after him it’s wuss. The old wom- 
an eggs ’em on, too; she’s engineerin’ 
the holdup.” 

Jessica felt sorry for this poor rich 
young man. His shyness, although 
morbid, was explicable enough; and it 
did seem hard that a person who asked 
nothing of the world but to be left 
alone shouldn’t be able to obtain that 
boon. She pondered the situation in 
silence a moment. 
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“Don’t ye relish yer victuals, 
marm?” Ephraim asked hospitably. 
“Ye don’t make as much dent in ’em 
as a fly.” 

“Oh, I’ve eaten a lot,” Jessica said, 
poking at the cannon ball of apple 
dumpling that constituted her dessert, 
“only you brought me enough food 
for Greater New York. I’m not equal 
to it.” 

“Well, if ye’re through, I’ll take 
hisn to him. He told me to feed you 
fust. He'll do anything he can for ye 
—'cept ’sociate with ye.” Ephraim 
gathered the dishes together with a 
clatter. 

“ Make yerself to home,” he added, 
trudging out; and repeated from the 
spacious kitchen: ‘‘ Ye hear me? Ye’re 
lord o’ the beast an’ the brute, as the 
feller said!” 

Jessica wandered down the hall, and 
stood looking about her, wondering 
where she would be least an intruder. 
Through each open door she saw soft 
light shining on a quiet, beautiful 
room, but she did not feel free to enter 
any of them. 

There isn’t any such thing as mak- 
ing yourself at home where you aren’t 
wanted, she thought; and she strayed 
toward the stairs. When, however, 
she passed a door where the soft light 
shone on many books, she thought she 
might at least borrow one to help her 
through the long, lonely evening; and 
so she crossed the threshold. 

Then, for a minute, she stood still 
and gazed, as she had done upstairs. 





CHAPTER V 
A MODEL OF DEPORTMENT 


i Hyll would be impossible to 
l imagine a more charming 
ad 











library than this one in the 
beleaguered farmhouse. It 
was long and low, with 
small windows over which 
were drawn curtains of an old India 
print, ivory color and orange. 

The light from the deep hearth fire 
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leaped and flickered on the rows and 
rows of books with which the walls 
were lined. On the mantelpiece were 
slim brass candlesticks and an old glass 
jug or two, and over it—where a taste 
less sophisticated than Mrs. Landor’s 
would have hung a Gainsborough or a 
Romney — was one of those sternly 
uncompromising portraits of dark- 
visaged, high-stocked, unnatural-look- 
ing citizens which are native to fine old 
farmhouses. 

The chairs were crafty modern 
adaptations of old models, wherein 
comfort was superadded to authen- 
ticity, retaining the best features of 
both. Light glowed softly but bright- 
ly from sconces along the walls; the 
fire purred and crackled ; and the whole 
room said, almost audibly, “ Come in 
and sit down!” 

Jessica could not resist the invita- 
tion. Books lured her more potently 
than strong drink its addicts, and books 
in such a setting would have fascina- 
ted an illiterate. She drew one of the 
big deep chairs to the shelves near the 
fireplace, and in two minutes had lost 
herself in happy browsing. 

So deeply was she cuddled into her 
big chair, so contentedly was she ab- 
sorbed in her occupation, that she was 
both invisible to the world around her 
and oblivious of it. She had found a 
story of eighteenth century New Eng- 
land called ‘‘ Arabella Littlefield,” and 
was plunged in a greedy rapture of 
discovery. She had forgotten even 
such pleasant realities as the portrait 
over the mantel and the snapping of 
the untended fire. 

Therefore it gave her a distinct 
shock when some one kicked her sharp- 
ly on the ankle, clutched her violently 
by the shoulder, and ejaculated 
“Damn!” with explosive forcefulness, 
just above her ear. She barely re- 
pressed a scream. 

But if she was startled, her assailant 
was even more so. As she lifted her 
head with a jump, she discovered the 
notably good-looking face of her host 
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above her, and it was actually pale with 
horror. 

“Oh, I say— G-good Lord—I—I 
hadn’t a notion anybody was here!” he 
stammered, between apology and 
panic. “I—I was just coming in, 
thinking of something. I always sit 
in this corner—and the chair wasn’t in 
its usual place—and—and somehow I 
fell over it. I never thought of your 
being in it!” 

He was edging away, backward, as 
he spoke. 

“Tm sorry,” Jessica replied coldly, 
getting to her feet. “I won't intrude 
any longer. Good night.” 

““Oh, but please!” protested Mr. 
Barry Landor. “ Please don’t let me 
drive you out! I didn’t mean it that 
way; I'm such a boorish chap, I never 
say things right. Please stay here. I 
can find lots of other places to sit.” 

His concern, his evident effort to 
conquer his shyness in the cause of 
hospitality, his nervous hand plowing 
his tumbled hair, made him look so 
boyish that Jessica’s annoyance van- 
ished. 

“No, really, I’m the one in the 
wrong,” she said. “I never meant to 
trespass like this, but I stopped to get 
a book to read in my room, and then 
your library put a spell on me. It’s 
the loveliest room I ever saw.” 

She looked about her with the un- 
conscious wistfulness of a person who 
loves beauty devouringly and has to 
live on short rations of it; and her look 
caught the eye and penetrated the agi- 
tation of Mr. Barry Landor. 

Her evening frock and some of its 
harmonizing accessories of face and 
hair caught his eye, too. He observed 
her with sudden earnest attention, and 
his nervousness lessened visibly. He 
stopped edging away. 

“You think it’s a nice room?” he 
said shyly. “I know so little about 
those things.” 

Jessica turned to him in surprise. 
“Why, you must have lived in hun- 
dreds of the most gorgeous rooms!” 
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“Oh, I’ve been in rooms enough. 
But I’ve never had time to notice them; 
I’ve always been so busy dodging the 
people they were full of. The main 
reason I like this room is that—it’s 
empty.” 

Jessica laughed. “ Il’as empty, you 
mean, I’m going to make it that way 
again, right now.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t,” Barry Lan- 
dor said, surprisingly to her and ap- 
parently the same to himself, for he 
blinked rapidly after he had said it. 
“IT don’t mean I really like emptiness,” 
he added. “TI only like it better than 
the kind of people I usually find in 
rooms. I often think this house is too 
empty. When—when I got over being 
surprised, I—it seemed very nice to 
see some one by the fire. There’s never 
anybody, except me.” 

Jessica was too sincere herself not 
to recognize the genuineness of this 
speech; he really meant that he liked 
to see her there. 

“Why, he’s lonely!” she thought 
with sudden perception. “ The irony 
of it— pursued by everybody in the 
world, and lonely for somebody to fill 
up a chair by the fire!” 

So she said aloud, as simply as he, 
“Then I'll stay a little while.” 

“Oh!” Landor cried. “I think 
that’s awfully good of you! Please 
take the same chair, won’t you, to 
make me forget my bad manners?” 

Jessica took the big chair again, and 
picked up the book she had dropped; 
and he took the companion chair, so- 
ciably near. 

“* Now here’s manners for you!” she 
remarked, tactfully carrying the con- 
versation off the personal plane, where, 
she imagined, so shy a person must 
dwell unhappily. “ Have you ever 
read about Miss Arabella Littlefield? 
No? And you with such a manual of 
etiquette on your shelves all the time! 
Just listen to this.” 

She turned the pages for a minute 
to find one of the gems that had en- 
chanted her, and read aloud: 
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“* Do you like the theater?’ inquired 
Mr. Hemingway kindly. 

“Oh, yes indeed!’ said Arabella, 
her bosom heaving with pleasure. 

“*Think again,’ said Mr. Heming- 
way, with a slight severity. ‘I am 
sure, Miss Littlefield, you have not 
well considered your answer. ‘The 
theater is but a low temple of coarse 
amusement, by no means suited to the 
taste of a refined young female like 
yourself,’ 

“Oh, you are right, sir!’ replied 
Arabella. ‘I have reflected, and find 
that I do not care for the theater at 
all.’ 

“For, recognizing the superior in- 
telligence of gentlemen, in their pres- 
ence she was always subservient, agree- 
able, and amenable to correction. 

“How’s that for deportment, Mr. 
Landor?” Jessica demanded. 

“Oh, it’s marvelous!” he exclaimed. 
“What a perfectly priceless girl! Did 
you say she belonged to me?” 

“‘ She’s been in your family for two 
hundred years, according to the fly- 
leaf. And she’s only one among doz- 
ens of treasures, too. Haven’t you 
really even had them catalogued ?” 

“T never thought of it. Shouldn’t 
have thought of it now, only I wanted 
a man—” Remembering his reception 
of her, he broke off in embarrassment. 

“TI gathered you did,” Jessica re- 
marked demurely. “ Are you such an 
anti-feminist that vou think a woman 
can’t catalogue a library properly?’ 

“ Oh, no, no; nothing like that!” he 
assured her earnestly. “It wasn’t a 
question of cataloguing at all, really. 
It was a question of—of clothes.” 

“Clothes!” Jessica repeated, mysti- 
fied. 

“Yes. I know I sound an awful 
sap.” He leaned back in his deep chair, 
suddenly shy again. 

“You don’t. I don’t know why I 
should comment on your motives; 
they’re none of my business, as long 
as I’m not to do the cataloguing.” 
“Oh, but they really are, now. I 
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want to explain the situation to you, if 
you don’t mind, to make up for being 
so ill-mannered when you came. You 
see, there are—some women—some— 
some women who— You see, some 
women—” 

“T know,” Jessica said gently, tak- 
ing pity on his obvious misery. . Don’ t 
bother to go into that.” 

“Well—” He drew out a handker- 
chief and wiped the dew of distress 
from his brow. “I thought if I could 
get a man here, and let it be known he 
was a librarian—they always find out 
everything, and I telegraphed that to 
make sure they’d know it right away— 
he could walk around the neighbor- 
hood, you know, and they’d get used 
to seeing him. And I have a suit the 
tailor sent me awhile ago—terrible 
suit, checks and stripes and things; I 
couldn’t wear it —and I thought I’d 
have him appear in it until they were 
familiarized with it, you see; and then 
I could put it on and walk off, and 
they’d think it was he. So now you 
understand why you wouldn’t do, don’t 
you?” 

He looked so unhappily earnest, so 
anxious that she should have a clear 
view of the situation, that she sup- 
pressed her appreciation of his deep 
stratagem, and met his look with grave 
comprehension. 

“T see. The Elizabethan will really 
be much better, after all. I’m sorry I 
can’t oblige, but I think there’s several 
inches too little of me.” 

“ Oh, I’d hate to see you in that hor- 
rible suit!” Landor said with his im- 
pulsive sincerity. “It would be an 
outrage. I think what you have on 
now is very, very pretty.” 

“Oh, do you really?” Jessica ex- 
claimed, astonished that he had noticed 
such a detail. “ I’m awfully glad you 
like it. I made it myself, and that’s 
more of a trick than you might think.” 

“It’s very lovely.” He leaned back 
in his chair, evidently relieved at her 
understanding of his explanation and 
thankful to have done with a distaste- 
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ful subject, and he looked at her shyly 
but with unmistakable pleasure. 


CHAPTER VI 
RAIN ON THE ROOF 
E=zeS9 UST then a log crumbled 
| down into the fire with a 
J fy soft, warm noise; and at 
i the same instant, as if some 
wi one had pressed a button, 
the cold patter of Novem- 
ber rain made itself heard on the porch 
roof. With the two sounds the air of 
the place changed; a warmth and peace 
of intimacy informed it, and the little 
space of firelight between the two deep 
chairs was suddenly full of friendship 
and content. 
“ How nice it is in here, with the 
rain outside!” Jessica Dunn said, 


stretching her black-satin toes luxuri- 
ously to the fender. 

“TIsn’t it?’ Barry Landor agreed, 
drawing his chair a little closer, and 
taking his pipe out of his pocket. 


rT) I 
never knew how nice this room was 
before. That must have been because 
it was always empty. Now it seems 
just right.” 

“Don’t you ever have anybody in 
it?” Jessica asked. “ Don’t you know 
any people of the kind you like to see 
in rooms?” 

“Oh, yes, some. Scientists. They 
come and visit me sometimes. But 
they don’t make it look the way you 
do. They don’t have pretty dresses 
that they made themselves.” 

He smiled at her, with a quaint 
under-the-eyebrows look such as shy 
children use, and Jessica suddenly 
awoke to the realization that some- 
thing else besides the room had charm. 
With his self-consciousness gone, and 
a mute, diffident plea for sympathy tak- 
ing its place, there was a distinct ap- 
peal about him. 

His brown eyes were wistful, his 
clean-cut, intelligent face had a latent 
Sweetness that surprised her. He 
looked like a very nice, very lonely boy 
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who has been bitterly homesick at 
school and is beginning to hope that 
he has found a friend. 

She smiled back at him with a warm 
impulse of sympathy. 

“I don’t have many pretty dresses, 
because I don’t have much time to 
make them,” she said, “and I never 
had a chance to wear one in a room 
like this before. You know there 
aren’t many such rooms, anywhere. It 
takes so many things to make one— 
taste, and — expensiveness ” — she 
slipped rapidly over this, thinking it 
tactless for a person who had too little 
to mention money to a person who had 
too much—“ and accumulations of 
things, and years and years of being 
lived in. You couldn’t build one, not 
with the best architects and decorators 
in the world.” 

“T couldn’t,” he agreed, “but you 
could. There’s something about you 
that makes a place seem peaceful, and 
—and pleasant to be in. My mother 
isn’t that way. Rooms where she is 
sitting feel restless; you’re not at ease 
in them.” 

“Do you see your mother much?” 
Jessica inquired. Somehow the ques- 
tion didn’t seem too personal now; the 
fire burned so quietly, the rain pattered 
so pleasantly, they had become such 
comfortable friends. 

“ Not much. We don’t hit it off very 
well. She’s a person that shoves you. 
She’s always shoved me since I was a 
kid, always into something I couldn’t 
do. You know some fellows can do 
everything, and she wants me to be 
that kind; but I can’t do anything ex- 
cept one kind of thing, and that’s one 
she doesn’t like. And the more I dis- 
appoint her, the more she shoves me.” 

“What kind of thing do you do?” 

“ Experimenting, especially with ra- 
dium.” His eyes brightened with sud- 
den enthusiasm, and he leaned toward 
her eagerly, his elbows on his knees. 
“T’m trying to find some means of re- 
leasing radioactivity so as to provide a 
substitute for coal. You know the 
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available fuel supply is strictly limited, 
and somebody’s got to find something 
to keep the world warm when it gives 
out. I’ve got an idea now, if only I 
can scrape up money enough to carry 
it out. If I can make a go of it, it ’ll 
be the high spot of my life.” 

Jessica was oddly touched by his en- 
thusiasm. It seemed to her remark- 
able that this man, with youth and 
wealth and good looks and social po- 
sition and all the desirabilities of life 
at his command, should devote himself 
to such a cause as this; there was some- 
thing rather splendid about it. 

“1 think that’s wonderful,” she said. 

“Do you? Will you come to the 
shop, in the morning, and let me show 
you?” 

“T’d love to,” she answered. 

“Would you really?” he exclaimed. 
“ Why—I believe you would!” 

The warmth of gratitude in his 
brown eyes stirred an answering im- 
pulse of warmth in her, and she opened 
her lips to tell him something of what 


she thought of him. But before she 
could speak the grandfather clock in 
the hall began to strike, and, listening, 
she found that it was ten o’clock. 

Her professional discretion sudden- 
ly awoke from its nap; this was no 
way for librarians out on jobs to com- 


port themselves. She jumped up. 

“Ten o'clock!” she cried. ‘“ That’s 
Cinderella time for me. I must be 
off.” 

“Oh, please don’t!” he protested, in- 
voluntarily reaching out to hold her 
back. “It’s so awfully nice, with you 
here!” 

“T must,” Jessica said. “I never 
meant to stay so long. I told you there 
was a spell in this room.” 

“You'll take it away with you, 
then,” he answered, pulling himself re- 
luctantly out of his chair to stand be- 
side her. “It’s here only when you 
are.” 

Jessica looked at him, searching for 
rubber-stamp gallantry; but his wist- 
ful eves were as incapable of insin- 
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cerity as a collie dog’s. 

Something about them made her 
want to pat his hand, or—she could not 
tell, herself, exactly what they made 
her want to do, but she knew quite well 
that, whatever it was, it was complete- 
ly inappropriate from a professional 
person to a person who wasn’t even, 
as things had turned out, her employer. 

“Tl take Arabella along, to read 
myself to sleep,” she said quickly, 
“ and perhaps I’ll wake up in the morn- 
ing a model of deportment.” 

“T don’t want you to wake up the 
least bit changed,” Landor declared in 
a low voice. ‘I only want you to—to 
have sweet dreams—and—and to wake 
refreshed.” 

He put out his hand as he spoke, 
and she gave him hers. It began as an 
ordinary good night gesture, and there 
was no reason why it shouldn’t have 
ended that way. 

But he surprised her by suddenly 
laying his other hand over hers in a 
warm, close pressure; and when he did 
so, all at once Jessica knew what it 
was that she had wanted to do. 

With a hasty murmur she drew her 
hand away and hurried out of the 
room, up the stairs, along the mean- 
dering way to her bedroom. When 
she had reached it she turned on the 
lights, closed the door, and, standing 
before the mirror, stared crimson 
cheeked at her reflection. 

“‘ Shame on you!” she said to it con- 
temptucusly. “‘ You’re as bad as that 
disgusting she-idiot down in the tent. 
You’re worse. You’re a—a would-be 
millionaire-kisser !”’ 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FAMILY HONOR 


IT rained all night, and in 
the morning Jessica awoke 
to the sound of a steady 
thudding downpour on the 
roof and a steady splash 
against her windows. She 
lay listening to it drearily. 
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Last night, in the warmth of fire- 
light and companionship, she had 
thought it a delightful sound, but in 
the gray morning, confronted with the 
prospect of trudging back through it 
to work that somehow had lost all ap- 
peal, she found it unmitigatedly de- 
pressing. 

It was too early to get up, and she 
looked about for some distraction. On 
the little table beside her bed lay “ Ara- 
bella Littlefield.” Last night Arabella’s 
attraction had paled beside the glow of 
firelit memories, but anything was 
brighter than the gray morning; and 
Jessica opened the slim volume and be- 
gan to read. 

Soon she observed that the young 
lady’s mild charms had found some 
one to appreciate them besides herself. 
Here and there a passage was marked, 
and, glancing through the book,- she 
discovered half a dozen comments jot- 
ted in the margins. 

These were made in a small, clear 
script which seemed to indicate a me- 
thodical and tidy mind; and she no- 


ticed that the portions singled out were 

always those which dealt with the sub- 

servience appropriate to “ females.” 
She smiled at the unconscious reve- 


lations of the yellowed pages. In one 
place the commentator had written, 
and underscored, “ How walike K. 
W.!’ and in another, beside a passage 
featuring Arabella’s meek submission 
under correction, “ Show this to K.” 

Below this suggestion a coarser, less 
educated hand had scrawled vigorous- 
ly, “ Bosh?’ This made Jessica chuckle 
outright, for she had an idea that the 
retort had been made by K. W. her- 
self. If so, the lady had been out of 
place in a generation to which the low- 
ly worm had set the ideal standard of 
womanly behavior. 

However, Arabella and K. W. to- 
gether were powerless to banish the 
gloom; and presently she arose and 
dressed in a mood as flat and gray as 
a cement pavement. The rain thud- 
ded, the gutters gurgled, the garden 
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paths were running streams; her job 
was a dull succession of details; and 
she hadn’t any rubbers. It was only 
her resolute habit of putting through 
whatever had to be done that gave her 
the strength to pack her bag for de- 
parture. 

When, complete with hat and lug- 
gage, she appeared in the dining room, 
she found Ephraim trudging hospi- 
tably about in his gingham apron and 
his creaking boots, dealing with lakes 
of cereal resembling steaming lava and 
slabs of toast like tombstones. 

“ Mornin’, marm!” he said cheerful- 
ly. “My glory, ye ain’t figgerin’ to 
start this minute, are ye? Train don’t 
go for an hour. Better take off your 
bonnet an’ set a spell.” 

“T can’t waste any time, Ephraim,” 
Jessica returned firmly. “ There’s no 
telling how long it will take me to get 
to the station in this weather.” 

“No tellin’ how ye'll get there, 
neither. The roads is runnin’ like the 
waters o’ Babylon; ye’ll need a ferry- 
boat to go at all.” 

“Tl manage somehow. I wonder 
how those people down in the tent are 
getting along?” 

“ Well, I stopped to see when I went 
down to the farmhouse after the milk, 
an’ they claimed they was standin’ it 
fine. Said they had a drainin’ ditch, 
an’ figgered they could last all winter 
if necessary. All the same, I thought 
the girl—the skinny-legged one— 
looked kinder streaky an’ peevish. Her 
ma’s goin’ strong; old man Noah’s 
flood wouldn’t wash her out.” 

Barry Landor came in at this junc- 
ture, looking very fit. His face lighted 
eagerly at sight of Jessica, then cloud- 
ed again as he noticed her air of immi- 
nent departure. 

“T say—you’re not going?” he pro- 
tested. 

“ Of course I am. 
for me to come, you know.” 
looked up at him innocently. 

“ But you can’t —truly, vou can’t. 
There isn’t a road within ten miles 


It was a mistake 


She 
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that’s passable; you’d be drowned in 
mud. And besides—that mistake; I’ve 
been thinking about it a lot, and it 
wasn’t a mistake at all. It was really 
a piece of wonderful good luck. The 
library needs to.be catalogued; it ought 
to have been done long ago.” 

“Oh, you're just saying that to keep 
me from feeling myself a nuisance. 
It’s very polite of you, but—” 

“It isn’t polite at all; it’s the gospel 
truth. Didn’t you tell me yourself 
there were lots of treasures lying 
around there?” 

“Yes, but you didn’t know that.” 

“T know it now, though; and once 
I’m enlightened it’s not fair to hold me 
to the follies of my ignorance. I want 
them catalogued, I want it awfully. 
Won’t you do it for me, please?” 

Jessica hesitated. He appeared sin- 


cere; and leaving the job certainly pre- 
sented difficulties. 

“Well,” she said thoughtfully, “I 
might make a compromise arrange- 
ment. I might work on it until I can 


get away.” 

“No, no, please work on it until it’s 
done. ‘This is business, you know; I, 
as owner of the library, engage you, 
as an expert librarian, to arrange it 
and card-catalogue it, and not to leave 
it until it’s finished. I'll draw up a 
regular contract, if you want me to, 
and have Ephraim witness it.” 

“’m quite a witness,” Ephraim re- 
marked, trudging in with a huge cof- 
feepot. “I witness quite a lot; *bout 
all there is, I guess.” The mild blue 
eyes with which he looked down at his 
employer twinkled. 

“ Very well, then, if you really wish 
it,” Jessica agreed. “I'll begin the 
first thing after breakfast.” 

“Oh, you can’t begin as soon as 
that! First of all you must go and 
take off your hat. And then— you 
haven’t forgotten, have you?—you're 
coming to my shop.” 

Jessica was struck by the difference 
between Barry Landor’s demeanor of 
yesterday and that of to-day. Then 
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he had been nervous, diffident to the 
point of awkwardness, and completely 
unassertive. 

Now he seemed surprisingly poised 
and master of himself; he was almost 
resolute in expressing his wishes; and 
he was good-looking to a startling de- 
gree. Evidently it agreed with him to 
have his library catalogued. 

He looked so clean and clear-col- 
ored, so bright-eyed and eager, that she 
wondered if he could be the same per- 
son who had hovered like an uneasy 
ghost in his own hall yesterday after- 
noon. 

In the laboratory he expanded still 
more. Here he was wholly himself; 
and, once free from the shyness and 
the inhibitions that outside forces had 
laid upon him, he blossomed into an 
astonishing vividness and charm. 

With the eagerness of a boy display- 
ing his treasures and intrusting his se- 
crets to a boon companion, he showed 
his costly and magical elements and ex- 
plained his gleaming, delicate mechan- 
isms. He talked clearly and vigorous- 
ly, with the gestures of enthusiasm; 
and as he pointed to a marvelous ma- 
chine for which, he told her, he had 
just paid ten thousand dollars, she saw 
that his cuff was worn to a delicate 
fringe. 

The circumstance, and its signifi- 
cance, brought her a sudden return of 
last night’s disgraceful impulse toward 
a caress. She blushed secretly, and 
when at last she had dragged herself 
away from his eager exposition and 
had settled down to work in the li- 
brary, her thoughts kept straying back 
to him. 

It was a wonderful thing, she 
thought, that a person who might lap 
himself in all the luxury the world 
could offer, should choose to wear 
frayed clothes for the sake of finding 
something to keep humanity warm. It 
was a pitiful thing that a person so ca- 
pable of useful activity should be 
hounded into a corner. 

It was a tragic thing that a person 
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so fitted for happy human contacts 
should be kept perpetually lonely. 
Couldn’t something be done about it? 

As she worked—sorting, arranging, 
jotting on her little cards—it suddenly 
came to her that this assault by the 
two nymphs in the tent was the crude 
epitome of the siege that was crippling 
Barry Landor’s life. 

Yielding to this particular fear, his 
vanquishment by the next one would 
be the easier; and each time he was 
conquered, a little more of his zest for 
life, a little more of his cruelly ill- 
used, his innately charming inner self 
would be done to death. If only one 
could help him! 

It rained steadily; the heavy drops 
splashed on the path outside the win- 
dows and rattled on the fallen leaves; 
an unceasing stream poured down the 
waterspout at the corner of the house. 
The fire burned warmly and steadily, 
as it had done last night, but without 
the same effect of comfort. Jessica, 
working efficiently, remarked to her- 
self that after all there was something 


inherently depressing about rain. 

“How warm and cheerful you look 
in here!” a voice said above her. 

She looked up, and there in the door- 
way stood her host, gazing in wist- 
fully. 

“Tt is nice and warm,” she an- 


swered. “Is it cold in your work- 
shop?” 

“Oh, no, the thermometer’s right 
enough. It’s the color scheme that’s 
off, I think.” 

She had put a smock of orange linen 
over her frock before she set to work, 
‘for it was her experience that the 
books of millionaires were inclined to 
be dusty; and Barry Landor looked at 
it and at her with a visible appreciation 
that brought the color flooding to her 
cheeks. 

Truly the warm hue, blending with 
the curtains and with the russet bind- 
ings on the shelves, was the most 
cheering note possible for a gloomy 
day; and in Jessica herself it brought 
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out something bright and gypsyish 
which made her glow in the shadowy 
room like a flame. 

“You look like an oriole that has 
taken refuge from the rain in a dull 
old martin house,” he added. “I don’t 
suppose you’d let me come in.” 

He looked so humble and so depre- 
cating that Jessica laughed. 

“Of course you may come in! An 
employee can’t very well enjoin her 
employer from his own premises, can 
she?” 

“Oh, but I have great respect for 
the rights of labor,” he said seriously, 
crossing the room to a chair beside her. 
““T wouldn’t interfere with any worker 
in the exercise of his skill. I think 
you're very skillful. I watched you 
from the door; your fingers seem to 
have eyes.” 

“ They’re trained to it. And they 
like this job, too. Your books are fas- 
cinating, especially these in the corner. 
Parts of the collection were bought 
lately, I see, and arranged after a 
fashion; but this section’s never been 
sorted, and it’s a wonderful mixture 
of treasures and trash.” 

“ You're right; mother bought most 
of the lot when she did the house over, 
but those you’re working at were al- 
ways here. They belonged to my 
great-great-grandfather, the stern old 
scout you see up there over the man- 
tel.” 

“Let’s see; he’s Ezekiel Barry, isn’t 
he?” 

“Yes; the one who wrote his name 
in such a fine, bold fist on your friend 
Arabella’s flyleaf.” 

“Then who’s the vicious woman 
baiter who wrote comments on her 
margin in a small neat script? Here.” 

“Oh, that was my grandfather, my 
mother’s father; he lived here, too. 
Was he a woman baiter ?” 

“JT judge so; Arabella was his ideal. 
Do you remember him?” 

“No, he died when I was a baby. 
He lived long enough to have a special 
meaning for me, though; his children 
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were girls, and I was named for him, 
and so he left me this house.” 

“ You ought to bow low to his mem- 
ory, then; he left you a jewel.” 

“I suppose he did. I used to like 
it a lot.” 

“ Don’t you now?” 

“ Would you like a house where you 
were a prisoner?” His honest eyes 
challenged her directly. 

This brought Jessica to the place 
where her thoughts had been wander- 
ing before he came in. She didn’t want 
to be intrusive, but it was only natu- 
ral—wasn’t it?—that she should take 
an interest in her employer’s welfare. 

“ Do you—do you really think,” she 
asked, “‘ it’s necessary to stay a prison- 
er? Couldn’t the prisoner escape?” 

“No. Couldn't possibly. I’ve tried; 
God knows I’ve tried. I’ve said to my- 
self, it’s imbecile to let a little annoy- 
ance in public places keep a person 
from having any use of the world; and 
I’ve set my teeth and gone out to face 
it. But if you knew—if I could tell 
you—the misery that gets hold of me 
when I see—it—begin! The sharp 
young men with the notebooks, the coy 
girls—and oh, those damn cameras !— 
honestly, it’s worse than a nightmare; 
it’s like some horrible delirium. I feel 
as if I’d been stripped, and skinned, 
and sent out all raw. I suppose you 
think I’m a contemptible coward.” 

“ Indeed, I don’t. I think you’re a 
very understandable person.” 

“Truly? Why, my mother says I’m 
the family disgrace. She says I 
haven’t the spirit of a calf; says she’s 
ashamed to be related to me.” 

“ And I say,” Jessica flashed indig- 
nantly, “she’s cruel to you! It’s per- 
fectly natural for you to be a little 
sensitive; and it’s stupid of her not to 
understand it. Oh, there—you'll think 
I’m awfully impertinent!” 

“T think you're awfully sweet,” 
Barry said unexpectedly, and in a mo- 
ment he added, in a slightly husky 
voice, “I think you’re the sweetest 
person I ever saw.” 
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There was a little startled pause. 
The rain splashed steadily on the 
windows; the fire purred and mur- 
mured; Barry looked at her with his 
direct, adoring gaze; and Jessica tin- 
gled with a sudden vivid realization 
that after all rainy November weather. 
was the most delightful thing in the 
world. 

However, she was well aware that 
this wouldn’t do; she must change the 
subject before she lapsed into conduct 
unbecoming a librarian. She arose, 
quietly but with determination, and 
mounted the ancient stepladder which 
she had borrowed from Ephraim, to 
begin on another top shelf. 

Barry jumped up. “I say, you 
oughtn’t to get up on that rickety 
thing!” he protested. “ You might 
hurt yourself.” 

“ Hurt myself!” she scoffed. “ Why, 
compared to the stepladders I was 
trained on, this is a footstool. Down 
at the big library I have to swarm up 
a cliff of books like the side of the 
Grand Cajfion.” 

“ But that ladder isn’t strong. Come 
down — please — and let me do that 
part.” 

“That’s a bright thought. You 
wouldn’t know how to catalogue an 
encyclopedia. And climbing this high 
is just like excavating to me. Sit 
down and be good, or I’ll have to send 
you home with a note.” 

Barry reluctantly returned to his 
chair, and Jessica, sitting on the top 
step, took out a book, dusted it and 
opened it. 

“Here’s the trail of your grand- 
father again,” she remarked. “ He 
had the tidiest mind I ever ran across. 
He took notes on everything he read, 
and then made notes on the notes; he’s - 
written in the margin of each volume 
just which notebook he put his com- 
ments in. He would be a bonanza to 
a biographer, all his annals must be so 
orderly.” 

Barry gave a mirthless chuckle. “ On 
the contrary. It’s the disorderliness of 
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his annals that’s responsible for this 
mess I’m in now—at least, so the Gor- 
gon tells me.” 

‘“‘ How so?” 

“Why, the Gorgon’s mother was 
housekeeper here before he married; 
and she says—the Gorgon says—she 
was his common-law wife. Says if I 
don’t do what she wants me to, she'll 
tell the world he was a bigamist, and 
his daughters are illegitimate, and the 
property’s hers; and she says she'll 
make a scandal that ’ll be the ruin of 


us.” 
When did 


“She does, does she? 
she start that stuff?” 

“‘ Well, she tells me now she’s known 
it for years; she says she followed me 
up, that—that awful time in St. Louis, 
for the purpose of telling me. But I 
never heard anything about it until 
they came here.” He paused and add- 


ed bitterly: “I suppose I was running 
too fast the other time.” 

“D’you think there’s anything in 
it?” 

“T think it’s more than likely. I 


don’t believe she’d be so bold, other- 
wise.” 

“Does she produce any proofs?” 

“No, she refuses to. Says she won’t 
be bought off with money; she’s got to 
have her family rehabilitated by mar- 
riage with ours. Says it’s due to her 
family honor.” 

“ Due to her family fiddlestick! She 
thinks she’ll get more out of you that 
way. I believe she’s bluffing. “Tell her 
to come out into the open, and make 
her scandal if she wants to.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that! Think of 
what it would mean to my mother. 
She’s the proudest woman in the 
world; a blemish on her name would 
kill her. She’d rather have me marry 
the girl.” 

Jessica opened her lips to say what 
she thought of a mother like that, but 
restrained the comment just in time. 
Another little pause ensued; Jessica 
worked, frowning; Barry gazed at her 
absorbedly. 
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Then the silence was sharply shat- 
tered by a commotion in the hall. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MAN OR MOUSE 


’ 4] TELL you I will come in!” 
I cried a strident voice, ap- 
| parently raised in sudden 

“You move outa 
my way! 

“ An’ I tell ye ye wun’t,” 
ari retorted firmly. “I’ll move 
when the rock flies, as the feller said, 
an’ not before.” 

“Tl let a rock fly at you! You 
gimme room an’ lemme by, or I’ll bust 
your silly old crust in!” 

“Now, there ain’t no call to beller 
like that. I ain’t goin’ to let ye in, 
cause ye ain’t got no business here.” 

“ Ain’t got no business here! Ain’t 
got no— You bald-headed old ba- 
boon!” 

There was a scuffle and a rush, a 
sound of hurrying feet and panted pro- 
tests, and suddenly in the door of the 
lovely library stood the iron nymph, 
with Ephraim, red-faced and incredu- 
lous, hanging to her elbow. 

Perhaps this day she might better 
be called the brassy nymph, for she was 
clad in oilskins which lent her face— 
washed clean of make-up by the rain— 
a curious yellow tinge; and certainly 
her expression was one of brazen de- 
termination, and her voice was a trum- 
pet of brass. 

“Well! Think you’re smart, huh? 
Think I dunno what’s goin’ on here, 
huh? Think you can put this kind of 
business over on me, an’ get by with 
it, do you?” 

Jessica felt her skin prickling with 
the heat of her indignation. She 
looked quickly at the master of the 
house, envying him in his right to eject 
this unspeakable person. 

But, to her consternation, he made 
no motion to exercise it. He stood 
perfectly still beside his chair, clutch- 
ing its back so tightly that his fingers 
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were white at the tips. A sudden per- 
ception told her that it took the exer- 
tion of all his will power to keep him 
from running away. 

“What— what are you talking 
about?” he asked with a visible effort. 

“Huh! I guess you know what I’m 
talkin’ about, all right. Nice goin’s 
on! You keep this up an’ I'll spill the 
whole canful. I guess your ma’ll be 
proud when it comes out in the papers 
what you are, an’ what she is!” 

Barry winced, and opened his 
mouth; but no words came from his 
stiff lips, and Jessica found it impossi- 
ble to hold her tongue. 

“Rubbish!” she spoke up boldly 
from her high seat. ‘ You wouldn’t 
dare. You haven't any proof.” 

The nymph of brass turned on her 
violently. 

“Is that so?” she ejaculated. “ You 
wait till I begin on you. Shameless 
hussy—walkin’ into his house in broad 
daylight—keepin’ his lawful fiancée 
drizzlin’ in a tent while you—” 

Barry Landor suddenly strode for- 
ward. 

“Stop that!” he cried in a terrible 
voice. ‘Keep your tongue off that 
lady!” 

Jessica turned her head toward him 
in amazement. He stood in the middle 
of the floor, his eyes blazing with 
anger, his hands clenched into formi- 
dable fists. They all stared for a mo- 
ment of startled silence, Ephraim open- 
mouthed and goggling, and even the 
nymph was disconcerted. : 

Then the visitor recovered her poise. 

“ All right!” she said, tossing her 
head. ‘“ Have it your own way. I 
got plenty, Gawd knows, without the 
girl, Why, the way your grampa 
treated my ma is good for a Sunday 
edition itself. You just wait till the 
tabloids get hold of it!” 

Barry winced again, and his fists 
slowly unclenched. 

“ An’ when it comes to you an’ 
Pearlie,” pursued the nymph, pounc- 
ing on her advantage, “ gosh, won’t 
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that be nuts for ’em! When I tell ’em 
how you deserted her in St. Louis, an’ 
I put every cent of my dead husband’s 
savin’s into a secondhand flivver to 
bring my two orphans here an’ make 
you do right by my poor girl— 
m-m-m-m!”’ 

The fire faded from Barry’s eyes, 
and he moistened his lips nervously. 

“T didn’t tell you—did I? We got 
a lovely picture o’ Pearlie lookin’ after 
your departin’ train,” the lady added. 
“‘ Gee, it’s swell! You can almost see 
tears in her eyes. I’m gonna give it 
to the papers right after I’ve told ’em 
about your grampa.” 

Barry’s hand groped for the back of 
his chair. Jessica could see the hunted, 
tortured look taking possession of his 
eyes. She could not stand it; her heart 
swelled with anger. 

“Ephraim!” she exclaimed. “ Put 
this woman out!” 

Ephraim waited for no second bid- 
ding. “I sure will, marm!” he an- 
swered heartily; and deftly pinioning 
the nymph’s sharp elbows from behind, 
he whirled her around and set her face 
toward the front door. 

“You will, will you?” the lady 
ejaculated furiously. “Not while I 
know it! Take that, you fat-headed 
old billy goat!” She kicked backward 
at him with futile violence. 

“ Now there ain’t no call to git per- 
sonal, marm,” Ephraim said mildly as 
he dodged the kicks with surprising 
nimbleness. “If I wanted to do the 
same, I might make a few remarks 
about mules that warn’t exackly flat- 
terin’. Easy, marm! Keep a goin’, 
please. I’d hate to kick a lady, but I 
wouldn’t hev no objection to doin’ it 
to a mule; not the slightest.” 

Jessica listened until the eviction 
was successfully accomplished and the 
front door closed, and then turned 
again to look at Barry Landor. He 
had retreated to the shelter of his 
chair, and stood holding to its back 
again, pale and shaken, the fight all 
gone from him. The contrast between 
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his demeanor now and a minute or two 
ago nettled her. 

“Why didn’t you put her out?” she 
demanded. 

He raised his shamed eyes to her. 
“TI couldn't,” he answered, in a low 
voice. “‘ When people follow me like 
that—look at me like that—I’m just 
helpless—helpless to do anything but 
run away.” 

“ But don’t you see that every time 
you give in to her, you strengthen her 
arm and weaken your own? You were 
bold enough a minute ago.” 

“Oh, that was different; that was 
when she tried to annoy you. Of 
course I couldn’t stand that. But that 
look—that greedy, hunting-pack look 
—just turns me to jelly. I can’t do 
anything. And now you’ve seen what 
a pitiful coward I really am, and you'll 
despise me.” 

Jessica couldn’t answer; there was 
no denying that he spoke the truth, and 
she felt bitterly disappointed in him 
and very miserable. 

In the silence, her quick ear caught 
a small sound at ti.e window, and turn- 
ing toward it she discovered the brazen 
nymph peering in with an expression 
of concentrated vindictiveness. Barry 
saw her, too, and his unhappy face be- 
came hunted and stricken. Observing 
the impression she had made, the wom- 
an shook her fist. Her face wore a leer 
of triumph. 

“Oh!?? Jessica cried. “I never 
heard of such nerve!” She turned ve- 
hemently to Barry. ‘Oh, why can’t 
you be a—” 

The word was cut off by a sudden 
lurch of the stepladder, which, none 
too secure at best, had been shaken 
from its equilibrium by her sudden 
twist. She caught at the bookshelf 
nearest her, but too late. ‘The next in- 
stant found the old ladder crumpling 
down, and Jessica diving from its apex 
to the floor. 

She had no time to cry out, but the 
sickening moment when the room 
swayed about her and the floor rushed 
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up to meet her was long enough for a 
horribly clear perception of what was 
happening. She was hurtling toward 
the sharp-edged brass fender, toward 
the knobby brass andirons and the fire 
between them. Instinctively she closed 
her eyes. 

Then she opened them; for her head 
had struck on a rough tweed shoulder, 
and two strong arms had received the 
rest of her. How much pleasanter, 
how much more natural a destination! 
She blinked, drew a quick breath of re- 
lief, and settled comfortably into her 
place of refuge. 

But it was a short-lived comfort. 
The strong arms immediately set her 
in a chair, and the strong shoulder 
withdrew itself. 

“Why can’t I be a man, you were 
saying,” Landor remarked. “I’ve 
heard the same question, quite fre- 
quently, from my mother. The an- 
swer is, because I’m not. Good day.” 

“Oh!” Jessica cried, starting up. 
“Oh, wait! Don’t go like that! I 
didn’t mean—” 

But only the malicious face at the 
window profited by her protest. Barry 
Landor was already striding away 
down the corridor, and in a moment 
she heard the door of his workshop 
bang behind him. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SECRET DRAWER 


T was a long morning. 
Jessica Dunn drew down 
the shades of the library 
windows and went back to 
work; and presently the 
hostile nymph grew dis- 
couraged and splashed away to her 
khaki grotto. But the door of the 
laboratory remained firmly, uncompro- 
misingly closed. The rain beat and 
thudded in the garden; and the color 
of the whole world was turned again 

to sodden gray. 

Jessica’s depression was of a deeper, 
sharper sort than that of the early 
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pervasive dreariness; now she had a 
localized distress that closely resem- 
bled a pang. 

There was more to it than weather. 
Something kept boring into her con- 
sciousness insistently and torturingly, 
like a gimlet. She tried to ignore it, 
devoting herself painstakingly to her 
task; but it refused to be ignored, and 
by and by she faced it squarely to dis- 
cover its nature. 

That was easy. She found that the 
handle of the gimlet was remorse, and 
the sharp point was disappointment. 

This discovery brought up another 
consideration, from which cataloguing 
proved powerless to distract her. Why 
should she feel such a stab of disap- 
pointment because a mere acquaintance 
had failed to measure up to her stand- 
ard for him? 

She tried to tell herself that it was 
because she was an idealist, and had 
high ambitions for the human race. 
But she was an honest young woman, 
and before long she admitted candidly 
that Barry Landor already took a place 
more vital than that of a mere ac- 
quaintance in her scheme of life. 

At luncheon—which she took alone, 
Barry still being invisible behind the 
laboratory door—she questioned Eph- 
raim. Somehow Landor’s affairs 
seemed rather like her own now. 

“ Ephraim,” she said, “ do you real- 
ly believe that creature down there has 
any hold on this family?” 

“Well, marm, I dunno. I never 
heard ’bout the family connection till 
she commenced her hollerin’ to-day. 
Old Mr. Barry was a mighty circum- 
spectious man, an’ it don’t seem likely 
he’d let anybody git anythin’ on him. 
But then, on the other hand, it don’t 
seem like she’d act so brash if she 
wa’n’t holdin’ a rock behind her. Her 
ma did live here quite a spell, an’ if 
she was anythin’ like her daughter she 
never left without grabbin’ whatever 
there was to grab.” 

“ What was the mother’s name?” 
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“ Keziah Williams.” 

“ Keziah Williams! Why, she must 
be the K. W. he mentions in the book!” 

“T expect so, marm. I never knowed 
he wrote a book, but if he wrote ’bout 
any K. W. he wouldn’t dast to write 
about none but her. She sure man- 
aged him competent.” 

“He just jotted things here and 
there in other books; but I believe they 
must be about her. Ephraim, I know 
what T’ll do! While I’m cataloguing 
the library I'll catalogue K. W. Per- 
haps I can find something that will 
help.” 

“Ye’re a smart girl,” said Ephraim 
admiringly; ‘as smart’s ye’re pretty. 
An’ as pretty’s a insurance calendar.” 

“You're a flatterer, Ephraim,” Jes- 
sica retorted, dimpling. ‘I’m afraid 
you're a gay Lothario.” 

“No’m, no’m, not a bit like them 
foreigners,” Ephraim reassured her. 
“ An’ I ain’t no flatterer, neither. I 
ain’t the only one here that’s noticed 
how pretty ye’re. I ain’t never seen 
Mr. Barry look at a lady the way he 
looks at you. Usually he looks the 
other way so quick his eyes git crossed 
fallin’ over each other.” 

Jessica’s color deepened, and she 
busied herself absorbedly with her 
mound of hash, the aftermath of last 
night’s steak. She was used to com- 
pliments, but this one was somehow 
different. 

“ You just imagined that, Ephraim,” 
she murmured. 

“Yes’m, I s’pose so,” he chuckled. 
“An’ I s’pose I ’magined he pretty 
near smacked the old woman when she 
begun to git fresh with you.” 

Jessica looked up at him with bright- 
ened eyes. 

“ You noticed it, too, Ephraim! He 
really did start for her, didn’t he?” 

“ Sure did, marm. If she’d kept on 
pickin’ on you he’d ’a’ had her life’s 
blood. It’s only when she gits purst- 
in’ him that he loses his nerve.” 

Jessica became very thoughtful. 

“ Perhaps something might be done 
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along that line, too, Ephraim,” she re- 
flected. 

“Sure might, marm.” Ephraim 
chuckled again. “If you'd stand out 
in front an’ let ’em sling mud at ye, 
he’d tear their tent limb from limb an’ 
bust every bone in their bodies.” 

Jessica went back to the library in a 
deeply reflective mood. She felt sure 
that this room, in which Barry Lan- 
dor’s grandfather had evidently lived 
so much of his life, held some infor- 
mation that would bear on the present 
situation; and, heartened by Ephraim’s 
tributes, she felt sure that she was the 
person to unearth it. 

Her ethics as a librarian were too 
good to permit her to use her employ- 
er’s time for her own investigation, 
but she combined business with pleas- 
ure to the extent of glancing through 
each book as she handled it. She set 
aside those that had Barry’s grand- 
father’s neat jottings in the margins. 

Jessica was struck by the thought 
that so fluent a jotter was more than 


likely to have been a diarist, and she 
began to keep a sharp eye out for his 


personal data. She worked fast; and 
by six o'clock she had gone entirely 
through the original library. 

All the time the laboratory door re- 
mained steadily closed. It was a long 
afternoon. 

After a solitary dinner she went 
back to the library to begin her private 
investigation. She put on her smock, 
and faced the annotated books of Mat- 
thew Barry. 

It was a long process, for she soon 
discovered that the voluble Matthew 
had jotted his abstract and his personal 
comments indiscriminately, so that no 
volume could be eliminated. 

He was evidently of a philosophical 
bent, and often she found some such 
observation as, “ Like theory of Plato. 
N. B. 2”; but immediately after it 
might come, “ Argued this with min- 
ister. Both mad. D. B. 3.” 

She presently deduced that purely 
intellectual matters were dealt with 
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under “N. B.,” and personal ones 
under “ D. B.”; and she decided that 
these initials stood for ‘“ Notebook ” 
and “ Daybook.” 

A third category, signed by an in- 
distinct “ N. C.” without any numeral, 
puzzled her at first, but presently she 
discovered that this was a cryptogram 
for his own initials, M. B., and at- 
tached only to some opinion which he 
had not thought it worth while to am- 
plify in his diary. These comments 
she ignored. 

Systematic by nature and by train- 
ing, Jessica carefully went through the 
books and noted down each reference 
to the diary. Then she put all the books 
neatly back in their places. 

It was very late; Ephraim’s creak- 
ings had long since ceased; the work- 
shop gave out no sign of life, and the 
house was absolutely still. Jessica felt 
studdenly tired and lonely, but with an 
effort she shook off her depression and 
began to hunt for old Matthew Barry’s ° 
diary. 

She had thoroughly canvassed every 
inch of the original shelves; no use 
looking for it there. The beautiful 
Sheraton desk that stood between the 
windows, and was evidently in current 
use, must be Barry Landor’s, and noth- 
ing would have induced her to touch 
it. 

But back in the corner stood a bat- 
tered old secretary that certainly had 
never been bought for its beauty, and 
must owe its presence to some other 
consideration. 

The key stood in the lock; it turned 
easily. Bundles of letters addressed to 
Matthew Barry crowded the pigeon- 
holes, and the taller cavities at the sides 
held account books bearing his name 
and filled with his neat, small calcula- 
tions. 

She hunted through the shelves and 
drawers for’the volumes she wanted. 
There were many papers, all tied and 
docketed, and the usual oddments of 
rusty pens and dried ink bottles and 
meaningless memoranda which show a 
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desk cut off in mid career and never 
meddled with afterward. 

Presently she located the notebooks, 
five fat little volumes filled with philo- 
sophic comment. But the diary still 
eluded her. 

At last she discovered, underneath 
the flap of the opened front, a small 
tight drawer without a lock—the “ se- 
cret drawer” dear to the cabinetmak- 
ers of an earlier day. She soon dis- 
covered the spring that opened it; and 
inside, sure enough, lay a half dozen 
little fat volumes like the notebooks, 
each with “ Daybook ” and a numeral 
printed on its cover. 

She was as excited and elated as if 
she had struck gold. Now she held 
the key to the secret; she would open 
the door of Barry Landor’s prison and 
set him free, she would— 

The tall clock in the hall struck 
twelve, and, as if the fateful number 
had some magic power, the door of the 
laboratory opened. Landor came out 
into the hall—cautiously, like a man 
on guard — and advanced toward the 
library. 

Jessica heard the sound of his com- 
ing, and her heart gave a joyous leap 
that startled her. She moved a quick, 
instinctive step toward him, her eyes 
vivid with welcome. She had not real- 
ized before how very much she had 
missed him. 

The step brought her within his 
range of vision. At sight of her he 
stopped short. His face, which was 
drawn and weary, flushed crimson, and 
then turned white. He stared at her for 
a moment; then turned on his heel, re- 
entered the workshop and closed the 
door behind him. 

Jessica’s heart sank sickeningly. All 
her elation, all the glow of her enter- 
prise, was gone. She forgot that she 
had just made a great discovery; she 
remembered only that it was very late, 
and the room was very cold, and she 
was very tired. 

She couldn’t do any more. She laid 
her treasures away in their drawer, 
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oa the desk, and went forlornly to 
ed. 
It had been a long day. 





CHAPTER X 
THE CRICKET WOMAN 


OURAGE comes with the 
morning, however. and 
Jessica woke in; ~ lovely 
room determing - not to 
abandon her ‘enterprise. 
Her spirits me inted as she 
splashed in the luxuric.s.tub, and 
when she had brushed her dark hair to 
wavy sleekness and dressed herself in 
a gay little green frock, ~ felt as she 
looked, dainty and dauntic:s. 

“How'd ye make ovtvlast night, 
marm?” Ephraim inquired as he 
trudged about on his errands of mam- 
moth hospitality. 

“ Pretty well, as far as I went. I 
found Mr. Matthew Barry’s diary.” 
hi Ye don’t say! Where'd ye find 
ad 

“In the secret drawer of the old sec- 
retary.” 

“Well, well! I allus knowed he kept 
one, but I’d never ’a’ ben smart enough 
to locate it. I bet that old buzzard 
down in the tent ’d give all her false 
teeth to git holt of it.” 

M Do you suppose she knows about 
it?” 

“ She knows everythin’; she’s a reg’- 
lar old nosey. I dunno how she ever 
manages to snoop up all the informa- 
tion she does, but they ain’t a thing 
goes on here she don’t find out. What'd 
ye git out of it?” 

“Nothing, yet. It took me all the 
evening to get as far as finding it; and 
now I won’t be free to look into it until 
night comes again.” 

Ephraim stared at her. ‘“ Ye won’t! 
Why in the name o’ all the heathen 
not?” 

“ Because the daytime isn’t my own 
time. I have to do Mr. Landor’s 
work.” 

Ephraim set down the giant coffee- 
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pot, and folded his hands impressively 
on his gingham apron. 

“Do ye _ s’pose,” he demanded. 
“ there’s any work in the world as val- 
lyble to Mr. Barry Landor as gittir’ 
rid o’ that old female goriller? Do 
ye s’pose he cares one billionth as muck 
about havin’ his gran’pa’s books cate- 
goried as he does about havin’ ye be 
friends” = bh: him?” 

It way *#tkica’s turn to stare. She 
was so stuprised at these leading ques- 
tions that «© first she did not notice 
their appatmt irrelevance to eac 
other. ) 

“Why, ‘Sohraim!” she exclaimed, 
answering '*e more important one 
first. “ Ifabesn’t matter to Mr. Lan- 
dor whether he and I are friends.” 

“No’m, I s’pose not,” Ephraim 
agreed dryly. ‘An’ I s’pose it don’t 
matter to a starvin’ cannibal if he gits 
a bite off’n a nice fat missionary; no 
marm, not at all!” 

The color flamed up swiftly in Jes- 
sica’s cheeks. It was not that she re- 
sented the parallel; far from it. 

“T don’t know why you should say 
that, Ephraim,” she said, making paths 
in her lake of cereal. 

“Ye'd know if ye seen Mr. Barry. 
The pore feller can’t scarcely do a tap 
o’ work, or eat a mouthful o’ victuals; 
an’ all he wants to talk about is how 
ye’re feelin’, if ye slep’ well, an’ if ye 
look happy. It’s plumb pathetic.” 

She thought so, too; a lump in her 
throat effectually barred the passage to 
more breakfast. There was a little 
pause. Then, by way of steering off 
from dangerous grounds, she _be- 
thought herself of the other question. 

“But how will getting rid of the 
lady gorilla help him to be friends with 
me, Ephraim?” 

“Why, if ye can git rid o’ her, so’s 
he won’t be afraid o’ her chasin’ him 
into a corner again, he'll come out 
twice as soon. It’s shame keeps him 
shet up—pore boy!” 

“ Poor boy!” Jessica repeated softly. 

There was another little silence. 
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The rain had ceased, leaving the 
world sodden, gray, and still; the house 
was very quiet; and when into the 
quiet there suddenly pierced a snarling 
whine like that of an angry wild beast, 
Jessica started violently. 

“What’s that?” she cried. 

Ephraim’s lip curled in disgust. 

“Tt’s one o’ them vacky-um clean- 
ers. A broom is good enough for me, 


‘but Mr. Barry’s ma, she’s filled the 


house up with newfangled contraptions 
till there ain’t scarcely room to turn 
round, an’ the neighbor woman that 
cleans for us, she thinks it’s smart to 
use ’em.” 

“Oh, is that it? It sounds as if she 
was doing it in the library.” 

“IT expect she is. She likes to show 
off where she can make the most com- 
motion. She’s so proud o’ that con- 
traption, ye’d think she raised it from 
a pup.” 

Jessica arose. ‘“ Well, I suppose I 
can stand it until she’s through. I want 
to get to work.” 

“ T know ye do,” Ephraim said, with 
his fatherly smile. “ An’ I can tell ye 
one thing, ye got more important work 
to do in this house than categoryin’ 
books.” 

Jessica went boldly into the den of 
the snarling beast, tingling with impa- 
tience to begin. She found the vac- 
uum cleaner being wielded by’a small, 
brisk hickory nut of a woman, whose 
wrinkled face was distended into a 
wholly fortuitous smile by a set of ar- 
tificial teeth too large for their abode. 
The woman cast a sharp glance at the 
girl from a pair of shrewd black eyes, 
but did not stay the deadly din of her 
instrument. 

“Good morning!” Jessica shouted 
amiably. “I won’t bother you if I 
work here, will I?” 

“Whassay?” the _ little 
shrilled, vacuuming busily. 

“TI say, I hope I won’t disturb you 
if I work here?” Jessica reiterated, be- 
coming aware, as she shouted, of the 
irony of the question. 


woman 
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“Huh? No, ye won’t disturb me 
none!” the woman returned. “ S-soot 
y’s-self!” She had a curiously sibilant 
utterance, due to the fact that her 
teeth, which revealed themselves in 
two rows of gleaming perfection when 
she spoke, did not quite fit. 

Jessica hesitated a moment; she had 
thought of the small woman as nothing 
more than the motive power of the di- 
abolical racket, but that quick, shrewd 
glance gave her a strong impression of 
something more personal. However, 
if the woman knew as much as the 
sharp glance implied, she knew that 
the girl was there in an official ca- 
pacity, and would certainly be willing 
to accept all official actions without 
question. 

So Jessica went on down the room, 
seated herself in a businesslike manner 
before the secretary, and, manipula- 
ting the springs with a few efficient 
movements, possessed herself of the 
diary and began to work. 

Matthew Barry’s diary was surpris- 


ingly legible for a document of its 
sort. The paper was yellowed and the 
ink a little faded, but the handwriting 
was clear and vigorous. 

Although voluminous, it was not 
discursive; it dealt with facts, and dis- 


missed them briefly. ‘“ Hot. Good 
growing weather. Read Locke, Hu- 
man Understanding. Discussed it with 
parson. Pig-headed.” 

She chuckled as she read. Barry’s 
grandfather became more alive and 
human with each brief entry. 

It was some time before she discov- 
ered any reference to K. W. That lady 
had apparently been unknown to her 
employer until the demise or departure 
of one Hannah, who was mentioned, 
without emphasis, now and_ then, 
throughout the first volume. 

But when K. W. did appear—about 
fifty years ago, as Jessica had expect- 
ed—she stepped at once into the center 
of the stage, and from that time on 
there was no doubt whether or not she 
was present. 
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“Fine day,” the diary would re- 
mark. ‘‘K. W. made blueberry pie. 
Very fine.” Or else, “ Rainy. K. W. 
gave me vile coffee. Quarreled. Dis- 
missed her.” Then, the dismissal hav- 
ing apparently not taken effect, “ K. 
W. made excellent chicken fricassee, 
with dumplings. Took her to drive.” 

Jessica chuckled often as she read 
on. K. W. evidently had her points; 
and if she had only been canny enough 
to stop with feeding the brute, Barry 
Landor’s ancestry might have been 
considerably modified. But the char- 
acter of the entries altered as time 
passed, and strife got the upper hand 
of good cookery. 

“KK. W. very outrageous,” said the 
diary; or, “ K. threw plate. Will not 
stand it. Must go.” Then indica- 
tions of strife of another nature; K. 
W. evidently intending to make her 
tenure permanent, her employer as evi- 
dently determined to be rid of her, but 
cautiously and without commotion. 

The entries here grew very cryptic: © 
“ Failed; K. too grasping.” “Told K. 
W., once and for all, would not.” 

Jessica got so interested in this por- 
tion, which, she was sure, affected 
Barry Landor’s annals vitally, that 
even the ceasing of the vacuum clean- 
er’s howling failed to attract her atten- 
tion. She had forgotten the little 
beady-eyed woman, and it was only 
the shock of a sudden small crash close 
beside her that made her realize she 
was not alone. 

She looked up with a start. The 
little woman was just behind her shoul- 
der. 

“What do you want?” Jessica asked 
sharply, closing the diary with an in- 
voluntary movement. 

“ Nothin’, nothin’,”” the woman an- 
swered quickly. “ Jes-st dus-stin’. Jes-st 
knocked down a book. <Acs-sidents-s . 
will happen.” 

She moved away, with a rapid, 
cricket-like motion, and Jessica re- 
turned to her reading. But now the 
figure and movements of the little 
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hickory nut woman obtruded them- 
selves before the affairs of Matthew 
Barry, and presently Jessica raised her 
head sharply again. 

“You needn’t open that window!” 
she said. “It’s too cold outdoors.” 

“* Jes-st shakin’ out my dus-ster,” the 
woman said placatingly. “That’s-s all.” 

Jessica watched her while she closed 
the window, picked up her instrument 
of torture, and cricketed away. Then 
the girl returned to the private history 
of the Barry family. A little linger- 
ing unease and misgiving hovered in 
the room, even after everything was 
quiet again. 

It looked as if matters between Mat- 
thew Barry and K. W. were approach- 
ing a crisis, and Jessica searched, with 
growing eagerness, for the conditions 
of the separation. But try as she 


would, she could not find them; the 
diarist’s caution circumvented her. 
Bickering and bad temper evidently 
filled the atmosphere, and were freely 
mentioned; but never a detail of K. 
W.’s claims, or her employer’s admis- 


sion or denial of them. 

Finally there came a curt entry: 
“K. W. satisfied. Leaves to-morrow. 
Thank God.” Underneath that, in 
very small script: “In writing. See 
A. L.” After that, nothing; the in- 
signia of K. W. never appeared again. 

Jessica, having 
through all the volumes, put away the 
diary and went to lunch. 

“ Any news?” Ephraim asked hope- 
fully. 

“ Nothing definite. Yet I can’t help 
feeling that I’m on the track of some- 
thing, Ephraim. I think before K. W. 
went away he got her to put it in writ- 
ing that she had no claim on him, and 
then put the paper somewhere for safe 
keeping. Did he ever have a lawyer 
whose initials were A. L.?” 

“Him? No, not him. His lawyer 
was Lawyer Stetson, down to the Cor- 
ners. But he never give no paper from 
Keziah Williams to Lawyer Stetson, 
nor no other lawyer; he was funny 


looked carefully . 
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bout that, old Mr. Barry was. He 
was dretful proud. He didn’t want 
nobody to know nothin’ ’bout his pri- 
vate scandals.” 

“Perhaps it’s in some safe deposit 
vault, then. Is there any bank around 
here called—Associated — Associated 
Loans, for instance?” 

Ephraim shook his bald head em- 
phatically. ‘No, marm. An’ if there 
was, ye wouldn’t ketch no paper like 
that in it. Old Mr. Barry never let 
that paper git into nobody’s hands but 
his own; that’s the way he was.” 

“But he couldn’t have carried it to 
heaven with him, Ephraim.” 

Ephraim chuckled. “ That’s what 
he’d ’a’ liked to do. I bet when they 
give him a robe, he said, ‘ Make it a 
close-buttonin’ one, please, with plenty 
o’ pockets.’ He liked to keep things 
by him; an’ ye can jest lay to it that 
paper’s some place in that old seckitary 
of his, if it’s anywhere. Nobody ever 
touched that but him, an’ it’s the only 
thing Mrs. Landor left alone when she 
done the house over.” 

Jessica ate her luncheon in rising ex- 
citement, and as soon as she had fin- 
ished she hurried back to the library 
to search. First of all, she thought, 
she had better look again at the diary 
to make sure she had missed nothing 
that would help her. She opened the 
secret drawer expertly, and put her 
hand inside. 

It was empty. The diary was gone. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE GRANDMOTHER HARPY 


AIHERE was no need to 
T hunt; she knew beyond 








peradventure that she had 
put the diary back in its 
W) place before she left the 
room. Neither did she need 
to call in detectives to find out what 
had happened. 

It was clear enough, when she re- 
membered the “neighbor woman” 
with the vacuum cleaner. Probably the 
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Gorgon had stayed on watch outside, 


and had come in and rifled the desk the 
minute the room was empty. 

Jessica went to the window; yes, the 
catch was unfastened, there was mud 
on the window sill and on the floor, 
and outside there were deep prints on 
the wet ground, where feet had stood 
for a long while. 

She turned away in deep and trou- 
bled thought. This incident left her 
convinced that the woman in the tent 
had previously had no evidence to sup- 
port her claim on the family, and had 
snatched at the first chance of obtain- 
ing some. 

Jessica ran swiftly back, in memory, 
over the tale told by the diary. It ad- 
mitted candidly that K. W. had lived 
at the farmhouse for three years, with 
every intention of living there for 
good; and while it appeared to Jessica 
that the intention was all on K. W.’s 
part, yet it might be that a steely eye 
like that of K. W.’s daughter — the 
Gorgon—could discover some incrimi- 


nating evidence not visible at first 
glance. 

Certainly there were plenty of state- 
ments in those little volumes capable 
of distortion to Matthew Barry’s dis- 


advantage. And assuredly whatever 
that steely eye discovered, that brazen 
tongue would make use of. There was 
a tidy blackmail mine in the little 
books. 

Jessica prickled all over. She had 
thought that she was saving Barry by 
her caution; had she, instead, ruined 
him by her carelessness? 

Still, she was sure Matthew Barry 
had noted down—in those tiny letters 
which her eye must have been as keen 
as the iron nymph’s to discover—the 
fact that he had documentary proof of 
his freedom. He could mean nothing 
else when he said, “In writing. See 
nm 2.” 

Then there was only one thing for 
her to do, see A. L. as soon as possible, 
before the nymph had time to find 
more in the diary than she herself had 
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been able to do. She ran back to the 


secretary. 

There were pigeonholes in the back 
of the upper part, two rows of them; 
and these were marked with the letters 
of the alphabet, two to a compartment, 
for convenience in filing papers. The 
sight of the letters gave her an idea, 
and she began to hunt eagerly in the 
boxes labeled “ A B” and “K L.” 

But when she had laboriously read 
through every dusty document in both, 
she was no wiser than before; and the 
clock had ticked off many precious 
minutes. Perhaps there might be a 
connection between the two, a secret 
pocket or other means of concealment; 
she took out all the papers in the inter- 
vening compartments. 

But that was useless, too; they were 
in the same tier, they reached to a 
backboard that was manifestly too thin 
and too solid to harbor any ambushes; 
and many more minutes had been 
wasted. Jessica wrung her hands. 

She went through the old secretary 
from top to bottom, every shelf, every 
compartment, every drawer. Nothing; 
nothing at all. The clock ticked on. 
She jumped up, desperate. 

See A. L.! There was nothing in 
the world she so much wanted to do 
as to see A. L.; she must see A. L. 
quickly, instantly. 

Time was passing furiously; at any 
moment that terrible woman might 
start a new scandal, plunge poor Barry 
into a new misery. But where in the 
world was a rescuer to look? 

As she cudgeled her brains it sud- 
denly occurred to her that perhaps A. 
L. stood for Abraham Lincoln. She 
glanced about eagerly for a picture or 
bust through whose means that be- 
loved man might become her coadju- 
tor; but there was none on the secre- 
tary, and obviously an eighteenth cen- 
tury house arranged by Mrs. Landor 
would harbor nothing of the sort any- 
where else. 

There might be a book, though; an- 
achronisms in books are not fatal to 
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any scheme of decoration. She began 
to look along the shelves; and instant- 
ly, in the section nearest to her, her 
eye was caught by the significant name 
of Arabella Littlefield. 

Of course! What better custodian 
of his private affairs than Arabella, 
whose discretion he so admired? Jes- 
sica seized the familiar volume eager- 
ly; and, standing by the shelf, aquiver 
with excitement, began to ransack it. 

She had already attended to those 
comments designated “N. B.” and 
“D. B.,” but the others, the ones 
signed with Matthew Barry’s own ini- 
tials disguised as “‘ N. C.,” she had dis- 
regarded. Now she hunted them down 
breathlessly. 

They appeared to be vague jottings 
to which he had attached no particular 
importance: “Very fine. N. C.” 
“Silly nonsense. N. C.” “ Have 
read this three times. N.C.” But at 
the very end, beside a passage wherein 
Arabella showed herself particularly 
and beautifully submissive, she found, 
in the same tiny script which had 


strained her eyes in the diary, “See 
Book. N. C.” 
Jessica’s breath quickened with ex- 


citement. This must be a clew; these 
two entries, written in so similar a 
manner, must be related to each other 
in some way. 

But—! ‘“ See Book!” What book? 
Not the notebook nor the daybook, 
which were always so specifically num- 
bered and indicated; and of other 
books there must be at least two thou- 
sand in the room. 

Long, long before she could search 
even the few hundred that had been 
here in Matthew Barry’s time, the Gor- 
gon could have fabricated and pub- 
lished a tale that would bow Barry 
Landor’s head to the dust. “See 
Book!’ Where? 

In her desperation, she had recourse 
to Ephraim. Hunting through the 
house on feet that were winged with 
anxiety, she found him at last in the 
spacious kitchen, where he sat in a 
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high-backed chair, rocking comfort- 
ably and crackling the newspaper. 

“Ephraim!” she cried. “‘ Where can 
I find Mr. Matthew Barry’s favorite 
book? Tell me quick!” 

Ephraim looked up over his spec- 
tacles, blinking with benign pleasure at 
the interruption. ‘‘ My Godfrey, marm, 
ye s’prised me! What ye want with 
more books? I bet ye ain’t read all 
them ye got there now.” 

“ But this is a special book—one he 
attached special importance to; he may 
have put it in a special place. Think 
quick, Ephraim! It may help us rescue 
Mr. Landor!” 

Ephraim rubbed his head with an 
upward motion that stuck his spec- 
tacles comically askew. “ Special book. 
Special place. H-m! Didn’t he give 
no name to it?” 

“ No—just called it the Book—with 
a capital B.” 

“ Book with a capital B!” repeat- 
ed Ephraim, staring. ‘“ Why, child! 
Where was you brought up?” 

“In New York. Do you know any- 
thing about it, Ephraim?” 

“ Weil, I know enough to know that 
bein’ brought up there’ll account for 
most anythin’. The modern Sodom 
an’ Gomorry, they say. Child, to think 
o’ ye not knowin’ that the Book is the 
Bible! The Good Book, some calls it. 
Old Mr. Barry’s Bible, now—I dun- 
no—” 

She knew well enough where old 
Mr. Barry’s Bible was; she had seen it 
a half dozen times in the course of her 
search. It was in the darkest, remotest 
corner of the highest, dustiest shelf of 
the secretary; now that she thought of 
it, she might have surmised a motive 
behind its hiding place. 

Before Ephraim had finished his 
sentence she was back in the library, 
poking it out of its retreat. 

It looked rather like a down at heels 
cleric in its shabby, respectable black 
binding; and like a cleric, it had proved 
a safe harborer of secrets, for as she 
hurriedly searched through the thin 
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pages she found a half dozen yellowed 
documents tucked carefully away. 

She glanced through them with 
lightning speed; a marriage certificate, 
a copy of a will, a pledge that some one 
had made not to drink any more—and 
a statement beginning, “I, Keziah 
Williams—” 

Jessica dropped the other papers on 
the open leaf of the desk and devoured 
the bold scrawl. It read: 


I, Keziah Williams, being of Sound 
mind, do hereby, in the presence of Wit- 
neses, acknoledge and admit that in con- 
sidderation of $5,000 recieved from Mat- 
thew Barry, I abandon and renounce all 
Claims on him, and promice to leave him 
in Peace all his days. 

(Signed) 
KEzIAH WILLIAMS. 
Witnesses : 
EpuraIm Crospy. 
HANNAH Crossy. 


“Oh!” Jessica cried joyfully, and, 
seeing Ephraim in the doorway, she 
waved the paper at him. “ Look, 
Ephraim! Here’s his freedom! ‘The 
grandmother harpy signs away the 
family right of persecution!” 

“Ye don’t say, marm!” Ephraim 
exclaimed, adjusting his glasses to peer 
at it. ‘‘ Why, that’s my pa an’ ma wit- 
nessin’ it! Well, well! Talk about 
close-mouthed—a clam ’d be a gabblin’ 
tattletale side o’ them. They worked 
here, him on the farm an’ her—” 

“Ephraim,” Jessica interrupted, 
“ vou'’re a dear, but I haven’t any time 
for family history. I’ve got to run!” 

She was off like a dart down the cor- 
ridor to Barry Landor’s closed door. 





CHAPTER XII 
THE LAOCOON GROUP 


ARRY flung the door open 
to her knock with surpris- 
ing quickness; one might 
have surmised that he was 
not absorbed in any press- 
ing occupation. His star- 

tled face lighted into sudden vividness 

at sight of Jessica. 


— ee 
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“ You—!” he said abruptly, as if he 
had wanted to say “ You darling!” and 
had bitten it off short. ‘‘ What is it?” 
he added, noticing her excitement. “ Is 
anything wrong?” 

“No, no; everything’s right!” Jes- 
sica laughed breathlessly. ‘‘ Look— 
look here! Here’s the proof that those 
people in the tent have no claim on 
you! Go down and show it to them 
now!” 

Barry Landor read the paper, tous- 
ling his thick hair with his hand in his 
unconscious nervous gesture. She no- 
ticed that, with his eyelids down, he 
looked very tired and haggard, but 
when he looked up his eyes were bril- 
liant. 

“You found this for me!” he cried. 
“'Why—then you’ve saved me! She 
hasn’t anything to stand on at all. 
She’ll have to go away!” 

“She won’t go yet,” Jessica ex- 
plained. ‘She hasn’t anything, but 
she thinks she has, and that’s just as 
bad. While I was hunting for this I 
found your grandfather’s diary, and 
the cleaning woman signaled to her, 
and she came in and stole it when I 
was at lunch. There are lots of things 
in it that she could use to make you 
and your family very uncomfortable— 
and you must go down right away and 
stop her.” 

He looked startled. 
there? To her tent? 
that!” 

“You must. Don’t you see, you’ve 
got everything on her, and she’s got 
nothing at all on you. She’s entered 
your house and stolen your property, 
and you have positive proof that she 
never had a ghost of a claim on it. You 
must confront her with this before she 
has time to publish what she finds in 
the diary—and tell her to get out at 
once!” 

Barry’s face was pale and haggard 
again. “I can’t. You don’t know 
what you’re asking. I can’t go down 
and face that horrible girl, the dread- 
ful two of them together. Can’t I send 


“Go down 
Oh, I can’t do 
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it by a lawyer and wait for them to go 
away? I’m not a man, you know,” he 
added bitterly. “ You said so your- 
self.” 

Jessica was shaken by a pang of 
angry tenderness. His whole world 
was hounding him, and she was one 
of the pack. She must help him save 
himself, before they should destroy 
him utterly. 

“If I said that,” she said quickly, 
“T ought to be whipped. But I didn’t 
say it, really; and do you know why? 
Because you were too busy being a man 
to give me a chance. You saved me 
from a fall that might have killed me, 
you saved me from that harpy’s 
tongue, and now I want you to save me 
from misery. It’s my fault that she 
got that diary, you know, and if she 
makes trouble with it—as she surely 
will—I’ll never forgive myself. Please 
help me! Please, Barry!” 

She had used his name unconscious- 
ly; and the very naturalness of it, the 
sincerity of her plea, had an effect upon 
him which no amount of arguing could 
The color came 


have accomplished. 
into his drawn face; he looked incredu- 
lous and startled, like a person hearing 
some unbelievably good news. 

“You trust me—after all!” he said. 
“ You do believe I’m a man! Oh, then 


I'll go. I'll face worse than that—if 
you trust me.” 

A lump came into Jessica’s throat. 
Poor boy, how cruelly they had perse- 
cuted him! She could not speak, but 
she gave him her two hands with a 
quivering smile, and he pressed them 
hard, and smiled vividly back at her. 
Then he strode past her, along the cor- 
ridor to the front door. 

She heard the door close behind 
him, and ran to the front of the house 
to watch. The lump of incipient tears 
evaporated from her throat, but an- 
other lump took its place; her heart 
beating hard. 

Barry Landor marched, bareheaded 
in the bleak November afternoon, 
down the steps and along the sodden 
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path that led to the lane. A chill wind, 
which had sprung up as the day waned, 
struck him in the face and rumpled his 
thick brown hair, but he lifted his chin 
to it defiantly. He looked desperately 
determined; the white paper fluttered 
in his hand like a banner. 

When he was out of sight, Jessica 
still stood gazing with all her eyes and 
all her heart. So much depended on 
this venture, whether he should come 
forth a free man or stay cowering in 
a corner. She clenched her fists with 
the fierceness of her willing that he 
should win. 

He was gone a long time. She stood 
by the window, waiting, at first uneasy, 
then with increasing confidence. He 
must be challenging the besiegers, de- 
fying them, routing them, waiting to 
watch their retreat. 

She grew so tense with the long sus- 
pense that she felt she could bear it no 
longer, and she was in the act of mak- 
ing up her mind to go down and antici- 
pate his triumphal return at the end of 
the garden path, when she was startled 
by a sudden confusion of sounds out- 
side the house. 

She pressed against the window, 
breathless. Up that same garden path 
which she had just imaged as the scene 
of a triumph came a strange proces- 
sion. 

First was Barry Landor walking 
fast; then Pearlie, hurrying at his 
heels, trying to catch his arm; then the 
iron nymph, running and stumbling 
with haste; and then two or three mas- 
culine figures at which she had no time 
to look. They came on with increas- 
ing speed. 

As they reached the porch steps the 
iron nymph made a sudden jump for- 
ward, put her foot in front of Barry’s 
and tripped him; and then there was a 
confused jumble of movement like an 
incipient fight. 

“Yah!” shrieked the older nymph’s 
steam-siren voice, with a sudden yell 
of triumph. “ She kissed him! Pearlie 
kissed him! Dja get that, boys? Smack 
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him good, Pearlie! 
that damn camera!” 

Jessica rushed to the front door and 
flung it open. At the foot of the steps 
a Laocoén group writhed and twisted, 
Barry in the middle, trying desperately 
to free himself, Pearlie clinging about 
his neck, the Gorgon clutching his arm 
in a viselike grip; a couple of chilly- 
looking, red-nosed young men and a 
pimply boy hovering about as attend- 
ant serpents. 

As she opened the door the camera 
held by one of the young men clicked. 
A second later Barry wrenched himself 
free and ran up the steps; then he was 
through the door, and she had banged 
it behind him. 





Hurry up with 





CHAPTER XIII 
THE LOSER’S LAUREL 


=MESSICA DUNN - stood 
HW against the door, listening 
bi! as the clamor of the pack 
f arose exultantly, dimin- 
f ished, and then died away 
in the distance. When all 
was still again there was no excuse for 
delaying longer. She turned around 
to face Barry Landor. 

He had dropped into a chair behind 
her, and sat with his elbows on his 
knees and his head in his hands. On 
his cheek the red smear of Pearlie’s ca- 
ress showed like a fresh bruise. Jes- 
sica’s heart was heavy with pity, but 
the gimlet of disappointment bored 
into it sharply. 

“Well,” she asked quietly, “ what 
happened ?” 

He did ‘not raise his head. “ You 
can see,” he replied in a muffled voice. 
“ I’m back again at my original rating 
—a cowardly joke.” 

“ Don’t talk like that! Tell me how 
it all came about. Did you go down 
to the tent?” 

“Oh, yes. I felt so—so bucked, 
after you—you trusted me, that I 
thought I could face anything. I was 
nearly there before they saw me. Then 
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the Gorgon came out, and she called 
the girl; and she came out, and they 
both rushed at me. And then, as usual, 
I turned to jelly.” He broke off ab- 
ruptly. 

m Go on,” Jessica urged. “ That isn’t 
a shad 

“No, I’ll say it isn’t,” Barry admit- 
ted bitterly. “‘ Well, I kept on till I 
reached their land, and then I showed 
them the paper, and told them they’d 
have to go. The Gorgon began argu- 
ing; she’d been reading the diary—just 
as you said—and she told me she could 
make out a case from it that would 
get her Matthew Barry’s property and 
run my family out of the country. I 
argued back; said she hadn’t anything 
that could stand against her mother’s 
signed statement, said this ended the 
episode. She said she was only just 
beginning. What a fool I was to keep 
it up! I didn’t see that she was talk- 
ing for time.” 

“ Time for what?” 

“To get the reporters. I thought 
I had only the two of them to face; 
I’d forgotten that horrible brat they 
call Buddy, on the hilltop. Pretty soon 
they came, Buddy and the reporters in 
full cry, and then the woman began to 
rush at me, and then—of course—I 
ran. And that’s the end of the brave, 
bold hero among women.” His head 
sank still lower in his hands, and his 
voice died away in some dim abyss of 
shame. 

Jessica was silent, too, fighting that 
stabbing pang of disappointment. She 
had hoped so much from this venture, 
and she had been so utterly defeated! 
Better, perhaps, to have left him alone 
in his retreat, if he could not face the 
outside world with greater success than 
this. 

And he had looked so gallant as he 
set off down the path! She had watched 
him with such a lifting of the heart! 
He had gone on so bravely! 

She took a quick breath, struck by 
a sudden realization. “ But you did 
go on!” she exclaimed. 
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“Go on running?” he asked bitterly, 
his head down. ‘I did; I ran on, no- 
bly, just as long as there was anything 
to run from.” 

“No, no. I mean you went on and 
faced them, after they saw you, after 
you say you’d turned to jelly. You 
didn’t turn back then.” 

“Well, no, not then. I’d gone out 
to say something; and of course I 
wasn’t going to turn back until I’d said 
it.” 

Jessica clapped her hands with a 
quick, joyous movement. ‘The stab- 
bing disappointment vanished; her 
eyes began to shine. 

“You met them, you went on and 
faced them, you finished what you 
went out to do! Why, I call it a vic- 
tory!” 

Barry lifted his face from his hands, 
and it was blank with astonishment. 
“You do?” 

“ Certainly I do. I call it an excel- 
lent victory for the first one. Just let 
them watch us next time, and they’ll 
see something worth seeing!” 

He straightened up to stare at her. 
“Watch us!” he repeated. “ You don’t 
mean—yourre still with me?” 

“Of course I do! You're the cap- 
tain, and I’m your top sergeant. I’m 
with you to the last ditch!” 

She held out her hand impetuously, 
and he caught it in both of his and 
kissed it. 

“You're an angel from heaven,” he 
said huskily. “ You're a spirit of light 
and a darling!” 


CHAPTER XIV 
A BATTLE PLAN 
TSE ESSICA took the hand 


| || away gently, but precipi- 
J by tately. Barry’s lips seemed 


| to leave a spot of delicious 
i fire where they had pressed, 
and that kindled in her a 
recurrence of the disgraceful impulse 
that made her one with the loathsome 
young person in the tent. 
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She wanted to speak with humorous 
detachment about something that 
didn’t matter to either of them, to dis- 
miss the quivering moment lightly. 
But while she was hunting with none 
too sure a touch for the right remark, 
she caught sight of Ephraim hovering 
with discreet but uncontrollable inter- 
est in the background, and the sight 
“gat away whatever poise she had 
left. 

A little awkward pause fell upon 
them. Barry was afraid he had said 
the wrong thing, Jessica unable to say 
the right one. 

“Well,” he said at last, rising, “I 
suppose I’d better be getting back to 
the shop.” He smothered a sigh. 

This made Jessica’s lost self-posses- 
sion return with a jump. She couldn’t 
have him slipping back into the shad- 
ows of depression and_ self-doubt 
again; she must keep him out in the 
open. She looked about swiftly for an 
expedient, and the combination of 
Ephraim and the thickening shadows 
gave it to her. 

“Oh, it’s too late to go to work!” 
she cried. “I'd no idea I spent so long 
hunting for that paper. I'll tell you 
what, let’s both knock off, and let 
Ephraim knock off, too; and you and 
I'll get the dinner.” 

Barry’s face, at this suggestion, 
shone with so swift and eager a delight 
that her heart melted within her; he 
made her think again of a friendship- 
hungry boy, bitterly lonely at some un- 
kindly school where no one has under- 
stood him. 

“What marvelous ideas you have!” 
he said, beaming. “You don’t get 
them out of libraries, do you?” 

“Of course not. Bright thoughts 
like that have to be hatched direct from 
the human bean. Although maybe a 
scientist like you could build synthetic 
ones in the laboratory.” 

“Oh, no, not a chance. Nothing 
comes out of laboratories but facts and 
formulas—no inspirations.” 

“T don’t know about that,” Jessica 
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said thoughtfully. “I believe some of 
the best inspirations come out of labo- 
ratories — steady, strong inspirations, 
founded on facts. That’s the kind of 
inspiration that turns into reality.” 

Barry looked at her with eyes sud- 
denly shining. “You understand 
everything,” he said in a voice of pas- 
sionate gratitude. 

They had come to the door of the 
kitchen, and Ephraim, who had pre- 
ceded them by so slight a margin that 
he was rather short of breath, and was 
hurriedly tying on his gingham apron 
to give an impression of being very 
busy, looked around in well simulated 
surprise. 

“Well, well!” he said. “Come to 
give the orders for dinner, hey? Don’t 
ye ask for no patty-foy-grass nor no 
peacocks’ tongues, please, ’cause we’re 
all out of ’em.” 

“We won’t ask for a thing but the 
freedom of the city,” Jessica said 
cheerfully. “Take off that apron, 
Ephraim; to-night you’re going to be 
a gentleman of leisure. You won't 
have anything to do but sit on the top 
of the world.” 

“Oh, wait a minute!” Barry pro- 
tested. ‘Don’t you need Ephraim to 
‘'—to cut up things, and put ’em in the 
‘oven, and do the hefty work?” 

Jessica turned to Ephraim. “ Hark 
to the man!” she exclaimed. “ He 
‘wants to know if I don’t need you to 
do the hefty work! He thinks I can’t 
getadinner! You tell him, Ephraim.” 

“ Don’t ye worry, Mr. Barry,” Eph- 
raim chuckled. “If this young lady 
wants to do a thing, there ain’t a thing 
under the canopy she can’t do. Ye'll 
git your dinner all right.” He hung 
his apron on a peg behind the door and 
trudged off. 

Jessica tucked up the sleeves of her 
smock, and went to investigate the 
huge refrigerator. 

“T feel as if I were exploring one 
of those Kentucky caves,” she said, 
peering in. “Send a search party if 
I don’t get back in a week, won’t you?” 
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“T won’t run any risks like that,” 
Barry said. “I’m coming along.” He 
stood close beside her, gazing at her as 
she gazed into the white recesses. 

“Make yourself useful, then, and 
catch the specimens when I dig them 
out. Where in the world does all this 
food come from?” 

““My mother sends it. She has an 
idea that I don’t bother enough about 
what I eat, so she has one of the big 
shops in town deliver a box twice a 
week. She’d like to deliver a cook, 
too, but I don’t want one; we get along 
all right without.” 

“You're going to have one to-night. 
Set these things on the table, will you? 
Put on Ephraim’s apron. You’re on 
K. P. duty.” 

Barry obeyed with docility. Girded 
in his checkered armor, he valiantly at- 
tacked the vegetables ranged in front 
of him, under the able direction of his 
top sergeant. 

Jessica, after a few brisk forays, as- 
sembled the ingredients she desired on 
the opposite side of the table, and they 
worked facing each other, companion- 
ably and happily. 

“The farther you go in this house 
the better it gets,” Jessica said, looking 
about her with deep satisfaction. “ This 
is the loveliest room of all.” 

In truth the kitchen was a gem. Like 
the other rooms, it combined an ap- 
pearance of antiquity with the perfec- 
tion of modern comfort. 

The little kerosene hand lamps, set 
so casually on shelf and table, were 
fixed in their places by wires that sent 
through them a bright flood of electric 
light ; the deep-hooded fireplace housed 
a modest-looking range that was the 
last word in electric luxury; the pots 
and pans hanging on their ancient 
handmade nails were of copper lined 
with aluminium. 

But the low ceiling, where the big 
oak beams showed, the broad expanse 
of lusterless, scrubbed floor, the solid 
old table and chest of drawers and 
rush-seated chairs, the curtains of Tur- 
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key red, glowed in the soft light with 
such an air of homely habitude that all 
the spirit of a warm, kindly, friendly 
farmhouse seemed concentrated here, 
as it had been when the house was 
new. 

“Tt got that way since you came in,” 
Barry declared with his wistful look 
of adoration. ‘ You carry loveliness 
into every room.” 

“IT hope to carry nourishment into 
every mouth before long,” Jessica said, 
keeping to the practical. “ Will you 
open the oven door while I slip this 
cake in, please?” 

“ Awhile ago you called me Barry. 
I like to be called Barry better than 
‘ please.’ ” 

“Open the door, then, Barry.” 

His face lighted happily, but he still 
held back. ‘‘ You’ve never told me 


your lovely name.” 

“T did the day I came, but you were 
too cross to listen. 
sica Dunn.” 

“It is a lovely name; it’s like you. 
I'll open the door if you'll let me call 


It’s Jessica—Jes- 


you by it.” 

Jessica hesitated a second, remem- 
bering the unwritten law of her craft, 
that professional relations should be 
strictly impersonal. Still, it was a lit- 
tle late to try being impersonal toward 
an employer who stood beside one 
wearing a gingham apron and an ador- 
ing look. And with a cake all ready 
to go into the oven there is no time for 
quibbling. 

“ All right, call me Jessica, if you 
want to,” she said, “‘ and open the oven 
door quickly, Barry, without any 
please!’ | 

“T’'ll do anything—anything you ask 
me to—Jessica,” he said, but at that 
he forgot to open the door until she 
gave him a reminding push with the 
cake pan. 

By the time dinner was ready she 
was so enamored of the charming room 
that she could not bear to leave it, and 
to Barry’s delight she decreed that 
they should eat there. 
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To his further admiring amazement 
she produced a checked tablecloth and 
napkins from the second drawer of the 
dresser; a geranium from the window 
sill made a centerpiece, and presto! 
The kitchen had become a:social cen- 
ter, the heart of the house. 

From the massive food deposits in 
the electric refrigerator and the cup- 
board Jessica had quarried choice bits 
which now appeared, sizzling and sa- 
vory, in the guise of a dainty dinner. 
There were succulent lamb chops, gold- 
en brown French fried potatoes, sweet 
and buttery little peas. There was cof- 
fee gurgling contentedly in the shiny 
percolator, and through the glazed 
oven door the cake could be seen gen- 
tly expanding with a steady, prosper- 
ous increase. 

Barry Landor looked as if the lone- 
ly schoolboy had been unexpectedly in- 
vited to a party, a glorious party, a 
birthday party in his honor; his face 
was irradiated with a happiness so 
touching that the lump came again into 
Jessica’s throat as she looked at him. 

“ Now,” she said, when she had un- 
tied his apron and taken off her smock, 
and they were seated on opposite sides 
of the checked cloth with the delicious 
food between them, “ let’s talk busi- 
ness. We must plan our campaign.” 

“Campaign? Oh, let’s not think of 
campaigns; I hate ’em. Let’s just 
think of—this. Jessica, I’ve never 
been as happy as this in my life.” 

“Oh, I’m glad you’re happy, Barry! 
But I want you to feel this way all the 
time; I don’t want you to go back into 
unhappiness. Now I believe you should 
make what we call in warfare a change 
of base. Of course, after the way 
those creatures have behaved, you 
could invoke the strong arm of the law 
and shove them out of the neighbor- 
hood; but they certainly wouldn’t go 
in silence, and you'd be likely to have 
a lot of messy publicity. So I think 
the best course is to go away — the 
sooner the better. Could you start to- 
morrow ?” 
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“What! Go away now—now that 
you’ve come? I can’t do that!” 

“You said you'd do anything I 
asked you to. I'll be through in a 
couple of days, anyhow.” 

“Oh, Jessica, I don’t want to go, 
with you here! And besides, what 
good would it do? Wherever I go, 
they’ll follow.” 

“They won’t dare, Barry; they 
haven’t a leg to stand on.” 

“They have plenty of legs to run 
with. And if it isn’t they, it “Il be 
some one else. There’s always some 
one running and grabbing, always; 
I’ve never succeeded in getting away 
from it yet.” 

“You mustn’t think that. You must 
hold a positive thought, not a negative 
one. Say you will get away. You can 
do anything you tell yourself to do.” 

“T’ll tell myself anything you want 
me to. But I won’t go and leave you 
here.” 

“ Will you go if I go?” 

66 Yes.” 

“ Good! 
morning.” 

“T’ll_ start anywhere, Jessica, if 


Then we'll start in the 


you'll start with me,” Barry an- 
nounced. 
It was a very good dinner. It was 


a very cozy kitchen. It was, take it 
all in all, a very pleasant evening. : 





CHAPTER XV 
FEMININE STRATEGY 


Em ESSICA came down to 
breakfast next morning 
tingling with a glow for 
which the beautiful bath 
eee could not claim all the 
= responsibility. Something 
very pleasant was going to happen. It 
must have been that she loved her work 
even more than she had supposed she 
did; the thought of going back to it 
filled her with delicious excitement. 
However, in the dining room a dire 
surprise awaited her. Ephraim, going 
out for the morning milk, had brought 
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in a newspaper; and Barry was sitting 
slumped in his chair, staring at it, his 
face chalk-white. 

Jessica looked over his shoulder. 
There, smudged and inky, but all too 
vividly lifelike, was Barry Landor 
himself, in the convulsive, conclusive 
embrace of . the knickerbockered 
nymph. Around him the clamorous 
headlines surged and shrieked: 


MILLIONAIRE-KISSER BAGS HER MAN 





Sure Enough Engaged Now, Says Mother 





WEDDING DAY SOON 


“ Good gracious!” Jessica exclaimed 
in consternation. 

“T told you,” Barry said dully. 
“ There’s no escaping them.” 

Jessica thought rapidly. ‘ We must 
do something quickly,” she said. “I 
hadn’t any idea they were so pertina- 
cious; they take more beating than I 
thought. There are two possible 
courses. Give your side of the case to 
the evening papers, or get away before 
she has a chance to crash in with any 
more of hers. On the whole, I still 
think it’s more strategic to run. Let’s 
go the minute we've had breakfast.” 

He raised to her a stricken and 
ghastly face. “I can’t go at all, now,” 
he said. 

“Oh, but you must! All the more 
reason now. If you stay within their 
reach they'll think they’ve got yo 
beaten.” 

“They have,” he confessed. He 
looked at her with the eyes of a collie 
whipped for something it hasn’t done. 
“You see now how it is. They’re 
waiting, they’ll pounce on me and 
drink my blood; the reporters will peer 
and scribble, the papers will scream— 
and then it ’ll begin all over again, the 
pointing fingers, the staring eyes— I 
can’t face it. ‘The best thing is for you 
to go alone, and forget you ever met a 
mess like me.” 

Jessica sat down with a very sober 
face. She was beginning to realize, 
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for the first time, what it was to be 
Barry. She had supposed his suffer- 
ings to be largely imaginary, but the 
brazen nymphs had opened her eyes, 
and the shrieking headlines, the cari- 
catured embrace, made concrete for her 
the torture under which he suffered. 

- Small wonder he felt like a man 
without a skin, poor darling. But all 
the more need to salvage him before 
the persecution did him irreparable 
harm, paralyzing his will, crippling his 
courage hopelessly. 

Ephraim came in with breakfast, 
tiptoeing as if he were serving funeral 
baked meats. In his anxious glance 
Jessica read a copy of her own uneasi- 
ness, and an appeal to her for aid. 
Clearly, she must do something, and 
must do it promptly. 

There was no hope that Barry would 
do anything for himself. Yet how 
swiftly, how courageously he had act- 
ed when it was a question of her 
safety! There had been no symptoms 
then of a paralyzed will. All his sen- 


sitiveness turned to strength in her de- 


fense. 

That gave her the cue she needed. 
She made her plans while she ate her 
breakfast, and when she had finished 
she arose and turned to Barry. 

“T think you’re right, Barry,” she 
said briskly. ‘“‘I’d better go. My be- 
ing in the house makes them annoy 
you all the more, and I can come back 
some time when you’re not here, to 
finish the cataloguing. I'll run up and 
pack my bag.” 

He lifted his eyes to her face in a 
long look, dark with tragedy; a look 
of heartbreak and of bitter shame. She 
knew well what it meant—devotion to 
her, a conviction of his own worthless- 
ness, and the hopeless renunciation of 
a beaten man. She could hardly bear 
it, but she walked lightly out of the 
room. 

When she had finished her prepara- 
tions for departure she came again to 
the dining room door, and cast a swift 
glance ‘inside. She saw that the room 
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was empty, and she felt a little stab of 
alarm. 

Had he retreated beyond her reach? 
Was his renunciation so thorough that 
it would succeed in spite of her? 

But as she went on through the hall 


‘ she was joined by Ephraim, tiptoeing 


and wearing a solemn black felt hat, 
and looking more like an undertaker’s 
assistant than ever. 

“He couldn’t bear to see ye go,” 
Ephraim said in a mournful whisper. 
‘““He’s shet himself up in the shop. 
But he told me to kerry yer bag an’ 
see ye to the depot, an’ not let ye out 
o’ my sight till ye were safe on the 
train, out o’ reach o’ them gorillas.” 

“Oh, Ephraim, I can’t let you do 
that! It would spoil all my scheme. 
I can carry the bag easily enough, and 
if I’m not alone I’ll never be able to 
get him to follow me.” 

“What? Have ye got a scheme to 
git him out o’ here?” 

“Why, of course I have, Ephraim! 
You didn’t think I’d leave him for 
those harpies to devour, did you?” 

Ephraim’s face shone with relief. 
“Well, well! I thought ’twarn’t like 
ye, marm, to git us all buoyed up with 
hopefulness an’ then leave us flat! It’s 
near broke his heart; it don’t make 
him blame ye, only makes him hate 
himself all the more. So ye’re goin’ to 
rescue him?” 

“Tf you'll help me, Ephraim. When 
I’ve been gone about ten minutes, get 
him into the front of the house, on any 
excuse you can think up. Be sure to 
have a few windows open, because I’m 
going to yell.” 

Ephraim chuckled delightedly. “TI 
might ’a’ knowed ye’d find a way! Go 
to it, marm, an’ come out with kites 
a flyin’!” 

Jessica nodded a cheerful farewell 
and started down the path. 

It was a pale-gray day, damp and 
chilly, with an unfriendly sky and a 
sneering wind. Jessica, keyed to bat- 
tle, found it bracing, but she shivered 
at the sight of the khaki tent, and felt 
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a fleeting impulse of admiration for 
the indomitable spirits which kept it 
tenanted. 

The watchful dryads spied her com- 
ing, and marched forth to meet her. 
They both looked frozen; the younger 
one was considerably subdued by a 
cold in the head, but the elder was in a 
mood of elation which neither weather 
nor germs could conquer. 

“So, smarty!” she hailed Jessica. 
* Got left, didn’tcha? Seen the morn- 
in’ papers?” 

Jessica nodded, apparently too de- 
pressed to talk. 

“ You seen an eyeful, then. Pearlie’s 
got him now, sure!” 

“T oughta have sobethig, to bake up 
for the kide of a tibe I’ve bid havig,” 
Pearlie muttered morosely. 

“ Gosh, you should worry!” the eld- 
er retorted. “ Ain’t it worth a little 
rainy weather to get a multimillion- 
aire?” 

“TI dodo’s I’ve got a_bultibillio- 
daire,” the depressed fiancée retorted. 
“ He struggled sobethig fierce.” 

“ Aw, quit your crabbin’, and put 
your mind on hangin’ on to him!” her 
parent admonished. She turned back 
to Jessica, and eyed the traveling bag 
with undisguised satisfaction. “‘ You’re 
out, anyhow, Miss Smarty, ain’tcha?” 
she added complacently. “ Beatin’ it 
this mornin’ ?” 

Jessica nodded humbly. 
the next train.” 

At this the younger nymph bright- 
ened visibly. “ What’s he godda do?” 
she asked. 

“Well—” Jessica hesitated. “TI 
think he’s going to take a walk. He’s 
awfully tired of being shut in.” 

The nymphs exchanged a_ rapid 
glance. 

“Which way’s he gonna walk?” the 
elder demanded. 

Jessica hesitated again, and then ap- 
peared to overcome a scruple. “I 
don’t know why I shouldn’t tell you; 
I’m out of it now. He’s going down 
through the grove back of the house; 
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he thinks the reporters have left by 
this time.” 

The elder nymph flashed a telegram 
of command to her daughter. 

“Well, don’t let us hold you back, 
miss,” she said graciously to Jessica. 
“You got quite a ways to go; you bet- 
ter step on it. C’mon in, Pearlie; it’s 
gonna rain again.” 

Pearlie, following her parent, turned 
to wave her hand amiably to Jessica. 
“So log, kiddo!” she said. ‘“ Dext 
tibe you bedder pick ad easier guy!” 





CHAPTER XVI 
DIANA STRUTS HER STUFF 


ESSICA went on down the 
|| path, and waited in the lee 
hl of a huge bowlder until she 
| saw the two, bedizened in 
i fresh war paint, terrible as 
an army with banners, 
march up the hill to the attack and dis- 
appear over the top. 

Then she returned to the tent, turned 
her face toward the house, and sent 
forth the most piercing cry of which 
her throat was capable. 

“Help! He-e-elp!” she shrilled; 
and added to herself with appreciation, 
“T yelp, I yelp, I yelp for help!— 
He-e-e-elp!!—That ought to fetch 
him!” 

It did indeed fetch him. Barry Lan- 
dor came out of the house like a can- 
non ball, volleying down the steps, 
hurtling down the path — hatless, his 
brown hair tumbled, his eyes wide with 
alarm. 

He came so fast that Jessica had 
barely time to get ready for him; in 
fact, she was only just sinking down, 
and had not arranged her feet at all, 
when he rushed to her side. 

“Jessica!” he cried. ‘“ What is it? 
What did they do to you? Tell me 
quickly!” 

“They didn’t—do anything—Bar- 
ry,” Jessica said, with a breathlessness 
which his impetuosity had somehow 
made quite genuine, “ but my foot—I 
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came down like this, all in a heap—as 
you see!” 

“You’ve sprained your ankle,” 
Barry declared decisively. “I’m go- 
ing to carry you up to the house. Put 
your right arm around my neck.” He 
knelt beside her, and prepared to en- 
circle her with a strong grip. 

But this program, while of an ad- 
mirable resoluteness, did not suit Jes- 
sica’s plans at all. She started up in 
some alarm. 

“Oh, no, Barry!” she exclaimed. 
“T can’t go back. If I do, things will 
only be worse than ever. I must go 
on to town; I—I’ve sent word to my 
chief. Don’t ask me to stop, Barry, 
please. But—if you'd help me a little 
to get down the hill? Then I think 1 
could get along alone the rest of the 
way.” 

Barry looked quite fierce with indig- 
nation. ‘“‘ Get along alone the rest of 
the way!” he ejaculated. ‘“ That’s a 
happy thought—as if I’d let you go 
one step alone, in this condition! If 
you positively must go, I’m going with 
you to the station, and don’t you for- 
get it.” 

“Oh, thank you, Barry,” Jessica 
murmured weakly. 

One look at the puddled and rutted 
toad put the motorcycle out of the 
question —to Jessica’s satisfaction— 
and Barry, raising her gently, negoti- 
ated her bag with one hand. and her- 
self with the other. 

Her progress was a little compli- 
cated, at first, by the fact that she had 
not decided which ankle was sprained, 
and so limped with both, but soon she 
concentrated on one, and then she got 
along quite nicely. 

Indeed, worse means of locomotion 
could be imagined, even for undam- 
aged people. Barry swung her bag 
easily in his right hand, and encircled 
her shoulders with his left arm; she 
limped lightly with her left foot, and 
every rise brought her right shoulder 
against the beating of her companion’s 
heart. 
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The squabbling of sparrows on the 
chilly wires overhead, the caws of the 
raucous crows quarreling in the dead 
cornfields, were delightful sounds; the 
bare briers by the roadside were beau- 
tiful to see; the mud was pleasant mud, 
delectable to walk on. 

This agreeable state of things lasted 
until they reached the station—which, 
although they had been walking ever 
so slowly, they did amazingly soon— 
and then a distraction brought them 
sharply back to unpleasant realities. 
As they stepped up on the empty plat- 
form, a loud guffaw fell upon their 
ears, 

Jessica, looking around for its 
source, discovered the official and un- 
official loafers gathered in a group 
about the stove in the waiting room, 
and peering out at them greedily 
through the open door. 

Her heart sank with a thud. She 
had brought Barry so far, so safely, 
only to have his rescue imperiled at 
the crucial moment. How cruel if his 
new, unconscious courage were snuffed 
out now, and he were frightened back 
to prison in the very instant of vic- 
tory! How unspeakably stupid of her 
not to have foreseen this—she who, 
even with a whole skin, had suffered 
from these same guffaws! 

The train was nowhere in sight, of 
course. She looked about hastily for 
a refuge. The waiting room, preémpt- 
ed by the gallery of yokels, was use- 
less, but the bench where the loafers 
had sat the day of her arrival was 
empty, and she headed for it. 

“Let’s sit down there, Barry,” she 
said, “until the train comes in. It 
can’t be long now.” 

“ Mornin’, Mr. Landor!” the sta- 
tion agent shouted, looking out with a 
leer as they passed the door. “I see 
ye got yer picture in the paper!” 

“ Haw-haw!” the chorus of loafers 
exploded. 

Jessica bit her lip, fighting to con- 
ceal her anger and alarm. She began 
to talk fast of matters which she 
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thought likely to engross Barry’s at- 
tention. 

“Vve been thinking «a lot about 
what you showed me in your labora- 
tory,” she said. “It must be fascina- 
ting to work with those delicate, potent 
things. I wish I’d seen them in opera- 
tion.” 

“You will, when you come again,” 
he replied. He had seated himself 
close beside her, and his manner gave 
no indication that he had heard the 
local hoodlums. “T’ll show you how 
they get radium from pitchblende.” 

“TI wish you'd tell me how they get 
pitchblende,” she said. 

“Don’t she look him right in the 
eye?” one of the gallery commented, 
sticking his head out of the doorway 
for a better view. “Gosh, it must be 
grand to be so pop’lar with the good- 
lookin’ gals!” 

Jessica clenched her fists, but the 
train still failed to appear, and she 
kept her face calm and untroubled. 
Barry answered her quietly. 

“They get it from the ground, like 
coal; it takes tons of the stuff to pro- 
duce a tiny bit of a lump. You wouldn’t 
think a bright, powerful thing like ra- 
dium, or even uranium, could exist in 
such a bleak, sluggish mass.” 

“And uranium?” She was strain- 
ing her ears for the faintest rumble. 

“ Uranium’s an element, you know. 
It comes—” 

“Some folks are right in their ele- 
ment talkin’ to the ladies!” the wit in 
the -doorway remarked, and the ready 
guffaws followed his comment. 

Jessica held her breath, for with 
each annoyance she expected Barry’s 
resolution to collapse and let down all 
her hopes. But he still sat talking, 
with apparent tranquillity and enjoy- 
ment, about his favorite subjects, and 
the minutes filed slowly past. 

Then, at last, the train whistled 
asthmatically in the near distance, and 
came trundling and puffing around the 
curve. Jessica gave a great sigh of 
relief. It was all she could do to keep 
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from seizing Barry’s hand and run- 
ning to meet it. 

“ Here we are,” he said, rising from 
the bench. “Shall we walk a little 
way up the platform?” 

“ Perhaps we'd better,” Jessica said 
quietly, and she mentally addressed the 
slowly approaching train: “ Hurry, oh 
hurry! In two minutes I'll have him 
safe!” 

“Hil” a voice behind them yelled. 
“Barry! Hey, Landor! Here we 
are!” 

Jessica turned with a start; and 
there, at the other end of the platform 
—the noise of its arrival drowned by 
the noise of the train—she saw a mud- 
dy flivver coming to anchor with a 
lurch. 

From it poured out, in rapid succes- 
sion, the nymphs of iron and of chalk, 
a couple of bright young men with 
— and a sharp-faced, red-nosed 

Oy. 

Jessica had underestimated the vigi- 
lance of Buddy and the indomitable- 
ness of the nymphs. “Oh, of!” she 
cried, wringing her hands. 

“Watcha doin’, Barry?” the iron 
nymph shrieked, rushing along the 
platform. ‘ Where dja think you're 
goin’? Here’s Pearlie! Run, Pearlie! 
Catch up with him!” 

Pearlie ran, and the bright young 
men ran, hastily adjusting their 
cameras. ‘The loafers came tumbling 
out of the station door, eager to see 
the excitement. 

The train snorted to a stop, and the 
sooty brakeman stood on the step and 
stared. 

Jessica could have cried for poor 
Barry. To be twice caught at a rail- 
road station, twice kissed and photo- 
graphed in the act of escape, three 
times made ridiculous by one girl— 
how could he survive that? Poor 
Barry, beaten forever now; poor Jes- 
sica, beaten too! 

“Come!” Barry exclaimed, drawing 
her to her feet. ‘ The train’s here. 
Let’s get on!” 
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She gazed at him. His eyes were 
gleaming with resolution; his arm 
clutched her shoulders like a vise. Be- 
fore she could recover from her para- 
lyzed amazement, he had shoved: her 
bag to the platform and lifted her to 
the bottom step. 

“ Here!” Pearlie screamed frantical- 
ly rushing after them. ‘“ Here, wait 
for me, you! 
engaged?” 

“You bet I know I’m engaged!” 
Landor cried in a ringing voice, hold- 
ing Jessica tightly. “ All aboard, Mr. 
Brakeman! My fiancée and I are ready 
to travel!” 

“Shame on you!” the iron nymph 
shrieked in a voice that triumphed over 
the train whistle. ‘“ It’s Pearlie you’re 
engaged to, an’ you know it! Your pic- 
ture’s in all the papers! Kiss him, 
Pearlie! Hurry up! Come on, boys, 
get another picture of the millionaire- 
kisser !’” 

The train clanked and jolted into 
action. Pearlie valiantly tried for the 


Don’tcha know you're 
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high step, missed it, and fell back, dis- 
comfited, against her mother. Barry 
drew Jessica up to the platform and 
safety. Then, before them all, he put 
both arms around her. 

“Help yourselves to the photograph, 
fellows,” he called out, “ only don’t 
forget that this time it’s the millionaire 
who’s doing the kissing. Watch this!” 

Every one stared round-eyed—the 
reporters, the nymphs, and the sharp- 
faced, red-nosed faun, the station loaf- 
ers, the brakeman, and the sparse pas- 
sengers. | 

_ But no one stared so blankly as Jes- 
sica. 

“ Barry—why, Barry!” she gasped. 
“What does it mean? What’s hap- 
pened to you?” 

Barry Landor gave an excited, ec- 
static laugh. 

“I decided to take your advice, Jes- 
sica, and to tell myself what to do,” he 
explained; “and it’s even easier than 
you said! Watch out, sweetheart! 
I’m going to do it again!” 


THE END 





SOLDIER MOTHER 


Ov mother, searching 
For your young dead, 

Moving by mounds 
With verdure spread; 


Praying, unheard, 
For your own and all 
Sons who, unknowing, 
Are born to fall 


Victims when battle 
Venoms strike-— 

Ivy grows pillows 
For your like. 


Wrinkled and worn, 
With waiting eyes, 

Here where your cherished 
First-born lies, 


How can he know 
That you, asleep, 
Waken, remembering, 


And weep? 


Sonia Ruthéle Novak 





























Telling of Perhaps the 

Strangest and Most Dra- 

matic Experience That Ever 
Befell That Famous Quartet of 
Wiseacres, the Big Four of Tickfall 


By E. K. Means 


OW do a feller git friends?” 

Skeeter Butts asked one 
morning, as the Big Four 
of Tickfall sat in the shade 
of a tree in front of the 
courthouse and pondered 
on nihility. 

“We git our kinfolks by marriage 
an’ bornation,” Vinegar announced. 
““Eve’y now an’ so often I am pre- 
sented wid a new relation. Sometimes 
it is a boy, an’ dat makes me a uncle. 
Sometimes it is a gal baby, an’ dat 
makes me a aunt. Mos’ of ’em is de 
color of a ripe blackberry, an’ about 
big enough to fit good in my stovepipe 
preachin’ hat; but it don’t take ’em 
long to grow up, an’ atter awhile dey 
git big enough to try to borrer money 
off’n me.” 

“Tt is wonderful how our kinfolks 
misjudge us,” Pap Curtain snarled. 





“Any ord’nary friend would know 
better dan to ax you to loant him 
money !” 

“ Suttinly,” Vinegar agreed; “ but 
my relations is tryin’ to flatter me, an’ 
I always appreciates de compliment.” 

“T think our friends are sont to us 
by de Lawd,” Figger Bush said, claw- 
ing at the kinky hair that always stood 
up on his head and made him look as 
if he was scared and ready to run; 
“but de good Lawd done gone an’ fer- 
got me off’n his mind, ef he ever 
knowed anything about me in de fust 
place, which I misdoubts. Anyhow, 
I ain’t got no friends.” 

“He dat hath friends muss show 
hisself friendly,” quoted Vinegar Atts, 
the fat, bald-headed negro preacher, as 
he shined his silk hat with his red ban- 
danna_ handkerchief. 

“Dat don’t git you nothin’,” Figger 
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Bush protested. “Iam as friendly as 
a little puppy, and yit mos’ folks act 
like I wus deef an’ dumb an’ had de 
seven-year itch, an’ dey ought to keep 
away from me.” 

“T figger dat we git mos’ of our 
friends by accidunt, or chance, or a 
miscue, or somepin like dat,” an- 
nounced Skeeter Butts, the dressy lit- 
tle man of the party, as he raised his 
chin over a white collar so high that it 
made him look like a donkey gazing 
over a whitewashed fence. “ All of 
dat kind whut we pick up means dat 
we wus in bad luck when we met up 
wid ’em.’ 

“Shore! I had a friend like dat 
once,” Pap Curtain said. “If dar had 
been two like him in de worl’, I would 
of axed de sheriff to lock me up in jail, 
so I could be decent an’ not hab to 
’soshiate wid ’em.” 

“Did any friends of yourn ever 
fotch you good luck?” Skeeter asked. 


“ Naw!” replied the three other men 
in unison, with such vehemence that 
it was as if they had expectorated the 


word. 

All four meditated in silence for 
awhile, each trying to recall some good 
fortune that friendship had brought. 
Then Vinegar declared: 

“T would ruther trust a rabbit foot 
dan a friend. A foot cain’t fotch you 
no luck, but a friend kin do you dam- 
age.” 

While they were thus idly and un- 
profitably employed, a strange colored 
man came around the corner of the 
courthouse and walked over to the 
bench where they were sitting. 

The negro has a photographic eye. 
One glance, like the snap of the shut- 
ter in the camera, gives him the whole 
picture. The Big Four saw that the 
stranger had that ashen-gray complex- 
ion, which in a negro indicates that 
death is not far away. He walked fee- 
bly, stood with trembling uncertainty, 
spoke in a low, husky voice, and kept 
his hand pressing upon his left breast, 
as if trying to hold within his weaken- 
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ing body the tiny spark of life that yet 
remained. His hair was gray, his eyes 
were the color of two rubies lying in 
a bed of wet ashes, and his mouth was 
drawn in lines of pain and suffering 
through the years. He leaned heavily 
upon a staff that he had cut in the 
woods, and stared at the men as if his 
feeble mind could hardly comprehend 
their presence. = 

“Here am another of yo’ kinnery, 
Vinegar, come to ax to borrer money,” 
Pap. whispered. 

“Good mawnin’, brudder,” Vinegar 
said cordially. “I reckis you better 
set down befo’ you fall dewn.” 

“Yes, suh,” the man replied huski- 
ly, as he sat down in the place which 
Vinegar offered him, while Vinegar 
rose and reseated himself on the 
ground. “I ain’t got much git up an’ 
git to me dis mawnin’.” 

“ Whut kin we do fer you?” Skeeter 
asked. “I’m got a pint bottle of milk 
wropped up in dis newspaper, an’ I’m 
willin’ to donate dat fer you to drink. 
It might perk you up ontil you kin 
state yo’ business.” 

“Please, suh,” the man_ sighed, 
holding out a feeble hand. “ An’ now, 
while I drinks dis, I will acquaint my- 
se’f wid you all. My name is Nick 
Brown, an’ eve’ybody calls me Ol’ 
Nick.” 

“Shore!” Vinegar said. “ Dey 
named you atter yo’ patron saint, like 
de French folks do down in N’Aw- 
leens.” 

““Mebbe so,” said Old Nick. “ Ef 
so, dey didn’t miss it fur.” 

Nick sipped the milk slowly from 
the neck of the bottle, staring around 
him at the courthouse and the jail, and 
then back at the four men. 

““T hab come to dis town to find a 
man,” he said at length. “I am too 
fibble an’ sick to run aroun’ an’ hunt 
him. I want to hire you fo’ men to 
run aroun’ an’ look fer dis here man 
ontil you find him.” 

“Dat ain’t good bizness,” Skeeter 
laughed. ‘“ How come you didn’t ax 
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us ef we know a certain man, an’ wher 
do he live at?) We don’t know much, 
an’ we never charge fer tellin’ whut 
we do know, because de info’mation 
ain’t wuth nothin’, Who does you 
wish to locate?” 

“De nigger I want is changed his 
name about ten times,” Nick said. “‘ F’e 
done got in de habit of takin’ a new 
name eve’y time he went into a new 
town. I figger he will be hard to ketch. 
I knowed him fust as Dave Blair.” 

The Big Four exchanged quick 
glances and remained discreetly silent. 

“Why does you crave to see him?” 
Figger asked. 

““Escuse me, cullud folks. You is 
been good to me, an’ I am axin’ a favor 
of you, but I would ruther not state 
my bizness wid Dave ontil I finds him. 
Dat is why I offers to pay fer de in- 
fo’mation.” 

“All right!’ Skeeter said. ‘“ We 
make dis trade wid you—ef we find 
Dave Blair, you donate five dollars to 
de Big Fo’ fer runnin’ expenches spent 
in runnin’ Dave down.” 


“Dat lets me off mighty cheap,” 


Nick said feebly. ‘I am glad you is 
willin’ to he’p me. I am hangin’ aroun’ 
town, an’ I will come to you eve’y day 
an’ ax whut you have found out. An’ 
thank you fer de bottle of milk.” 


II 


WHEN Old Nick had walked slowly 
away, the Big Four sat in silence and 
watched until he turned the corner of 
the courthouse and disappeared from 
view. They noticed how curiously, 
how fearsomely, he looked at the tem- 
ple of justice and the jail and the other 
paraphernalia of the law around him. 

“ Now is Ol’ Nick a friend or a kin- 
folk of Dave Blair?” Vinegar Atts 
speculated. “ Wus he forced on Dave 
as a relative, or did Dave accumulate 
his ’quaintance on some most onlucky 
day? It ’pears to me like we hab a 
kind of mystery befo’ us, a adventure 
into de onknown, a secret onsolved—” 

“Hush!” Skeeter Butts interrupted. 
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“Don’t start practicin’ yo’ Sunday 
mawnin’ sermont on us. De nex’ news 
we know you will be wantin’ to pass 
de hat an’ take up a collection!” 

“Well,” Vinegar said, staring 
around, “ you niggers say on wid yo’ 
part of it.” 


3 “De fust question is, did we ever 


hear tell of a pusson called Dave 
B- ¢” Skeeter remarked. 

Suttinly!” Pap snarled. “ We all 
know him.” 

“You mean we knows a nigger of 
dat name, but how does we know dat 
dis here coon is de man dat OI’ Nick 
wants? De man he is lookin’ fer has 
changed his name ireq: encely, as nig- 
gers do.” 

“* Mebbe de Dave Blair dat we know 
has swapped his name wid de feller dat 
Nick wants to find,” Pap said. “I 
done dat once. I bought a nigger’s 
name off of him fer two bits.” 

“Well, we kin go out an’ hunt 
aroun’ Dave’s cabin to-morrer an’ find 
out ef he is de man dat is wanted,” 
Vinegar said. “ We ought to do some- 
pin to earn dat five dollars, although 
Nick ain’t showed us no money yit.” 

“ Whut I think is dat Nick is some 
kin, an’ he knows he is gittin’ ready 
to die, an’ he is huntin’ up Dave so he 
kin go to his house an’ die on him,” 
Pap Curtain remarked. ‘“ Dar are 
plenty old wanderin’ niggers whut 
leave out of a place an’ never are saw 
no more ontil they come moseyin’ 
along home to die. Anyhow, we will 
go an’ see.” 

But the next day no one was able to 
go except Vinegar Atts. Something 
had happened to each of the others 
which prevented him getting off for 
the day, so it was decided that Vinegar 
was to drive out into the Little Moc- 
casin Swamp and see what he could 
discover about Dave Blair. 

Vinegar disappeared, and was gone 
for a couple of days. Two more days 
passed without news from him. Then 
there was a ring at the telephone, and 
Skeeter answered. It was Vinegar. 
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“ Whar 


p? 
. 


“Hey!” Skeeter howled. 
in de name of mud is you at 

“ Shongaloon,” said Vinegar. 

“Oh!” Skeeter bawled. “ Still dar, 
is you? Gwine to stay dar forever? 
Dar muss be plenty of fryin’-size 
chicken in dat country! Is you fergot 
whut you went fer, an’ called me up to 
find out? Well, you went up ‘ar fo 
find a pusson called Dave Blai? Is 
you saw him yit?” 

“Yes,” Vinegar said, “I have saw 
Dave, but I don’t know whut to do 
wid de coor. I cain’t make up ‘my 
mind whut U ought to repote. Cain’t 
you fellers come up here wid me? 1 
shore needs jdvices, an’ I think yo: 
ought to look over de situation wi 
me.” 

“Yep!” Skeeter howled. “ We will 
come. I will see Ol’ Nick an’ git him 
to advance us some money fer travelin’ 
expenches. Dat will show ef he is got 
any dough or not. Excusin’ dat, I am 
gittin’ anxious to know whut you have 
dug up, when you got to stay dar an’ 
watch it fer fo’ days an’ den telerfome 
fer he’p. Good-by! We are comir.’.” 

So that afternoon found the thre 
men climbing off the log train at Shon- 
galoon, and Vinegar Atts waiting a 
the little negro church beside the rail- 
road track to meet them. Vinegar had 
his longtailed coat, his high silk hat, 
Skeeter’s flivver, and all, and seemed 
to be a happy and prosperous gentle- 
man. 

“Whut about Blair?” 
Skeeter demanded. 

“Wait till you see him fust,” Vine- 
gar said. 

“TI done saw dat nigger befo’,” Pap 
snarled. “ He wus runnin’ loose at 
dat time, an’ anybody could look at 
him who could find him. Is dey got 
him on exhibition now? Is he in a 
cage, or do dey keep him hitched to a 
stob wid a chain aroun’ his foot, like 
a elerfunt ?” 

“Huh!” Vinegar grunted. “ Eve’y- 
body in dis town is a public show. One 
reason I done stayed here so long is to 


Brudder 


‘laughed. 
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‘gib de folks a treat. Us won’t be here 


twenty minutes ontil all de chillun will 
be follerin’ us aroun’ de street, an’ de 
lady folks will be hangin’ out of de 
winders to see us pass. Eve’y man in 
town will want to know whut de Big 
Fo’ of Tickfall is doin’ in Shongaloon, 


‘sn’ when we pass a place de hound 


Aawgs will all come out an’ smell our 
tracks. Eve’ybody will git some en- 
joyment out of it. Dey don’t need no 
movie pitcher show in dis town. De 
folks is jes’ nachelly it!” 

“Whar at do we find dis here Dave 
Blair?” Figger asked. 

“He is down here on a corner in 
front of a sto’,” Vinegar answered. 

“Is he a fixture dar?” Skeeter 
“Do dey hitch deir mules 
to him when dey go shoppin’ in de 
sto’ ?” 

“Dat is his hang-out,” Vinegar ex- 
plained; “so nachelly dat is whar he 
hangs out.” 

The Big Four left the machine 
parked in front of the little church, 
and walked slowly up the street to the 
village grocery. Dogs barked at them, 


children paused in their play to stare 


after them, women leaned out of the 
windows at the peril of their lives to 
watch them as far as they could see. 
Finally they arrived at the little store, 
which sold salt and sugar, oil and mo- 
lasses, and flour and lard, and con- 
tained a few jars of candy and a shelf 
of patent medicines. 

“Dar he!” Vinegar said, pointing. 

“Yep!” Skeeter agreed. ‘‘ Same ol’ 
Dave! Whut ails him? Whut on 
yearth is de matter wid him? Whut 
about him?” 


III 


THERE stood a long-haired old man 


with gray whiskers. It was summer 
time, but he wore a faded overcoat 
and an old slouch hat. He had once 
been six feet six inches tall, but now 
his shoulders were so bent that he ap- 
peared to be about the average height 
fora man. His features were Indian 
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rather than Ethiopian, with straight 
nose and high cheek bones. His eyes 
were not dimmed by age, and they 
gazed about him steadily, shaded by 
the brim of his old and battered hat. 
He was standing as if his feet were 
nailed to a plank, or he was tied to a 
post. 

“Dave is lookin’ kind of seedy an’ 
down an’ out,” Pap commented. “ He 
shore kin stan’ still when he gits whar 
he wants to be! He ain’t shakin’ a 
bone or wigglin’ a muscle or winkin’ a 
eye. How come?” 

“Why not?” Vinegar asked. “Ef 
you wus one hunderd an’ five year old, 
you would be gwine to seed, too. An’ 
ef you had been in de pen, you would 
git de habit of standin’ right whar you 
wus ontil somebody told you to git a 
move on.” 

“Ts dat so?’ Figger Bush asked. 
“Whut did he do to git kotch in de 

en?” 

“TI don’t know fer shore,” Vinegar 
said. ‘‘I think he kilt a man an’ got 
away wid a lot of money. Dat is whut 
folks tell.” 

“Ff he got a lot of money, he muss 
hab spent it all,” Pap snarled. ‘“ He 
ain’t dolled up now like he had any 
loose change to spend fer clothes!” 

“Well, all of dat happened about 
fawty year ago, an’ now he is mighty 
nigh to de end of de journey,” Vinegar 
told them. ‘“ Anyhow, he is waitin’ 
here fer you-all, an’ we will go up an’ 
converse him.” 

They shook hands with Dave and 
suggested that he should go with them 
to some place where they could sit 
down and talk. He seemed to be glad 
to find some one who wanted to talk 
to him, and when they finally managed 
to get him started he had a real tale 
to tell. . 

They began by asking Dave how old 
he was. 

“One hunderd an’ five year,” Dave 
told them. 

‘“‘ How does you account fer yo’ long 
life?” Vinegar asked. 
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“T ain’t never died,” Dave answered 
simply. 

“TI reckin you hab had a heap of 
trouble in yo’ day, but it don’t seem to 
hab wore you down none or shaw- 
tened yo’ life,” Pap remarked. 

“All my years hab taught me is 
tribulations,” Dave said. “I knows 
dat de nex’ thing dat happens is shore 
to be a diffunt pestication an’ a heap 
mo’ trouble. I done had my share, but 
de good Lawd has saw me through.” 

“Dey tell me dat you done time in 
de pen once,” Figger Bush said. 

“Yes, suh, dat wus de wusst an’ de 
most bothersome trouble I ever got 
into. I would not hab minded it so 
much, excep’ dat de white folks got 
me wrong. I never kilt dat man, an’ 
I never stole a cent in my life, but dey 
gimme ten year in de pen fer it.. Still, 
de good Lawd added dat many years 
to de yuther end of my life, an’ a heap 
mo’ years besides, so I ain’t got no 
complaint.” 

“Whut happened, Dave?” Vinegar 
asxed. 

“Dar wus a white man down in de 
country whut sold mea clock. I didn’t 
hab de money to pay fer it, an’ he wus 
always blimblammin’ dat I ought to 
pay fer it or fotch it back. One night 
jes’ me an’ him wus in de sto’, an’ he 
got to buzzin’ me about it, when all of 
a suddent somebody shot off a gun. 
Dat white man wus eatin’ a plate of 
oystyer stew at de time; an’ when dat 
gun went off, he jes’ grunted one time 
an’ put his head down in dat bowl an’ 
bled dat bowl full of red blood in about 
a minute. Of co’se, I got up off of de 
box whar I wus settin’ an’ went away 
from dar.” 

“Dat wus right,” Pap commented. 

“But de nex’ day dey found dat sto’- 
keeper dead, an’ his money box had 
been busted an’ robbed, an’ a lot of 
things had been took out of de sto’. 
Eve’ything pointed right straight to 
me, an’ de white folks come an’ got 
me. I denied all about it, but I couldn’t 
explain nothin’; so, atter de white 
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folks had wooled me aroun’ tryin’ to 
make me cornfess up to somepin I 
never done, I finally jes’ shut up in 
my shell like a turkle, an’ let ’em do 
deir wusstest.” 

“It is a good thing you stopped 
talkin’,” Skeeter said. “ All you said 
wus used ag’in’ you.” 

“Shore! Atter dey gimme ten year, 
dey come back an’ tried to make me 
tell whar I hid de money dey said I 
took from de money box; but I didn’t 
git none, so dar wus nothin’ fer me to 
say. I jes’ stayed whar dey put me, 
because I couldn’t git out.” 

“Dat wus right!” Vinegar said, to 
encourage the aged man to proceed, 
and to show that they were interested. 
“Dat is all a po’ nigger kin do under 
dem succumstances. He ain’t got no 
friends.” 

* Atter I got turnedeloose from de 
pen, I come back to my fambly. Of 
co’se, my folks had had a hard time 
while I wus away. A lot of niggers 
an’ white folks thought my fambly 
knew whar I hid de money at, an’ some 
of ’em said dey ought to be in jail, too. 
My wife an’ seben chillun didn’t ex- 
ackly starve, but dey come mighty nigh 
to it. De fust year dey went ’possum 
huntin’ eve’y night wid a ol’ houn’ 
dawg we had, an’ dey told me dey et 
about two hunderd ’possums. Dey 
didn’t hab no bread, an’ so dey cooked 
sweet pertaters; an’ dat wus about all 
dey had.” 

“Shore!” Figger Bush remarked. 
“A ’possum dawg is a nigger’s best 
friend.” 

“Den, when I come back agin, dat 
started all de old tales over, an’ all de 
white folks in de country kep’ deir eyes 
on me, watchin’ an’ waitin’ until I dug 
up my money an’ started to live rich 
an’ reap de reward of my iniquity, as 
de preacher says; but I never got start- 
ed to livin’ high, because I didn’t hab 
nothin’ to live on. I couldn’t git any 
wuck to do aroun’ dis place, so I 
changed my name a good many times 
an’ traveled pretty wide, doin’ wuck 
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on de levee an’ de railroad. I tuck 
years to make folks believe I didn’t 
hab no money at all, excusin’ whut I 
wucked fer. Den folks began to feel 
sorry fer me, an’ some white folks 
tuck pity on me an’ gimme a new start. 
Now I done outlived de sheriff an’ 
eve’ybody dat had anything to do wid 
it. Most folks don’t know nothin’ 
about my little trouble, an’ dem whut 
remembers it don’t keer.” 

The old man ceased his recital. 
Throughout it his voice had assumed 
a monotonous tone—the speech of one 
who had told the same story so many 
times that his language had become 
mechanical and his words had almost 
lost their meaning, as if he thought 
that what he had to say was vain and 
futile and signified nothing. 

“Dat is a deep, dark mystery,” 
Vinegar said, thoughtfully.~ “ I reckin 
it never occurred to nobody dat you 
wus not guilty, huh?” 

“Yes, suh, it appeared dat way to 
One man, an’ he wus my friend todes 
de last,” Dave said. 

“Wus dat man named Nick 
Brown?” Skeeter said eagerly. 

“ Nick Brown?” Dave asked. 

“Eve’ybody, white an’ black, calls 
him Old Nick,” Pap explained. 

“T never heard of him in my life,” 
Dave said, shaking his head. 


IV 


On their way home the men engaged 
in voluble debate about whether or not 
they would let Nick Brown know that 
they had found Dave Blair. 

“T ain’t in favor of tellin’,’ Pap 
Curtain snarled. “ When a nigger is 
so anxious to find another nigger dat 
he has traced him through all de years 
an’ found out dat he has changed his 
name about ten times, an’ den offers 
to pay good money to hire somebody 
to run him down, dat don’t look like 
he is huntin’ Dave up to gib him no 
ripe peach!” 

““T don’t see it dat way,” Vinegar 
demurred. ‘“ Dave is old an’ Nick is 
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sick an’ about to die. Now it seems 
to me dat dem two has got somepin 
important to say to each yuther, an’ I 
crave to know whut it is.” 

“We will take Nick out dar an’ stay 
wid him, so he cain’t do dat ol’ man 
no harm,” Figger said. “ We will ack 
as bodyguard. Of co’se, I cain’t see 
how Nick kin hurt Dave, onless he 
falls down on him an’ dies on him; 
but we kin keep him off an’ listen to 
whut dey say.” 

“Who wus de feller dat believed 
dat Dave wus innercent?” Pap asked. 

“Dave didn’t tell,” Skeeter an- 
swered. “ Dat sounds strange to me.” 

“Well, we cain’t spend all summer 
wuckin’ on dis little five-dollar job,” 
Vinegar announced. “I move we 
bring Ol’ Nick out here to-morrer an’ 
git de wuck done.” 

So the next day there were five men 
who called upon Dave Blair, coming 
from Tickfall in an automobile. They 
stopped at his little cabin. Walking 
in, they saw a few rude chairs, a table, 
and a disordered bed. The aged man 
spent most of his time in bed, and he 
was stretched out upon the top of the 
covers when they came in. 

After they had greeted Dave, Pap 
pointed to the old man and asked 
Nick: 

“Ts dat him?” 

“I don’t know,” was Nick’s surpris- 
ing answer. “I never saw him but 
once in my life, and he had his back 
turned to me then.” 

“We will git him to stan’ up an’ 
turn aroun’, so you kin see his back,” 
Vinegar said. 

“Dar ain’t no need fer dat,” Nick 
said huskily. “‘ His back wouldn’t look 
like it did when I see it fust.” 

“You mean to tell me dat you is 
looked all over de worl’ fer a man dat 
you don’t know a-tall?” Vinegar 
howled. 

“ Dat’s right,” Nick said in a weak, 
sickly voice. ‘I don’t know him.” 


Then Pap Curtain pointed his finger 
at Nick Brown and demanded: 
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“ Dave, does you know dis ol’ nig- 
ger?” 

“Never seed his favor or his face 
befo’, an’ don’t know his name,” Dave 
answered. 

“ Huh!” Vinegar grunted. “I think 
us niggers had better be gittin’ back 
home. I feel like my mind ain’t wuck- 
in’ right. I cain’t onderstan’ nothin’. 
Ef you two niggers craves to go to de 
loon’tick asylum, I’ll pay yo’ railroad 
fare—one way!” 

“ Don’t leave too soon, revun,” Nick 
advised. “ You might miss somepin.” 

Nick’s voice had become a husky 
croak, and hardly louder than a whis- 
per. His head shook with palsy. 
Vinegar could see the throbbing of the 
arteries in his neck and the pulsing of 
the blood under the skin drawn tight 
over his bony temples. His hands were 
pressed hardgpver his heart, and he 
seemed to be visibly failing. 

“Oh, Ill stick aroun’,’ Vinegar 
said; “ but I am kind of fibble-minded, 
and you two wise ol’ coots will hab to 
make things plain and easy fer me.” 

Thereupon Nick turned to Dave 
Blair and said: 

“ Would you like to see de man who 
shot dat sto’keeper an’ robbed his 
money box fawty year ago?” 

“Shore would,” Dave answered in- 
differently. 

“ Well, look at me!” Nick said. “TI 
am de man, an’ my name is Nick 
Brown. I wus a puffeck stranger in 
dat country, an’ I went in dar huntin’ 
fer a chance to pick up a few loose 
change. I never traveled in de day- 
time, because folks would see me an’ 
notice me; an’ when I went away, no- 
body missed me, fer dey didn’t know 
I been dar. I saw my chance, an’ got 
de money an’ spent it; an’ you got ten 
year in de pen fer it!” 

“Dat is right,” Dave said. “ Glad 
to meet yo’ ’quaintance, Nick; but dat 
news is done come a little late fer me 
—or you, either. It don’t do none of 
us any good.” 

“My Lawd!” Vinegar Atts howled. 
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“Did anybody ever see de beat of 
dat?” 

For a little while the six men re- 
mained silent. Dave did not know 
what to say, and Nick did not know 
how to begin what he had come to say. 
Finally, however, he made a start. 

“T hab been huntin’ you fer about 
two year,” said Nick. “I am old an’ 
sick an’ about to die. I hab a lot of 
money saved up, an’ I feels like I don’t 
crave to die an’ go to hell widout help- 
in’ in some way to repair de damage 
done to you. Fawty year ago a nigger 
who wucked by de day, an’ got one 
dollar per each day wages, wus makin’ 
good money. I hab fotch you three 
thousand dollars to pay you fer de ten 
years you spent in de pen doin’ time 
fer a crime you did not cormit!” 

Nick thrust his hand into his pocket, 
brought forth a small canvas bag, and 
laid it upon the bed beside Dave Blair’s 
withered and clawlike hand. 

“Count it!” he commanded. “ It is 
all de money I am got in dis world. 
Out of dis here money I owes de Big 
Fo’ of Tickfall five dollars.” 
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Nick turned and drew a chair to the 
window. He sat down, resting his 
head upon the side of the open win- 
dow, breathing in, with a sucking 
sound, drafts of the cool air that 
fanned the hair of his head and his 
beard. 

With eager fingers the men opened 
the sack and made the count. The 
money was in currency of large de- 
nomination, and the amount was veri- 
fied. 

“Tt is all here!” Vinegar announced, 
speaking to Nick. 

Nick did not answer. He did not 
hear. He was not there. Only his 
lifeless body rested upon the chair, 
with his head propped up and leaning 
upon the sill of the window. 

“ Huh!” Dave mumbled, as he sat 
up in bed, fingering the money and 
staring at Old Nick’s lifeless form. “ I 
wus some time gittin’ my pay, but it 
is tol’able liberal, for I didn’t spend but 
only one year in de pen. De Governor 
wus my good friend, an’ he didn’t be- 
_ I wus guilty, and he pardoned me 
out!” 





BUT YOUTH WILL THEN HAVE LEFT YOU 


Tus will be love yet: 


When the days are over, 

Where noon and dusk, and soul and breath are twain, 
And memories fall soft and white and gentle, 

Like fluttering snowflakes, on the lonely brain. 


This will be love yet: 


As the rose and clover, 


In winter time, forget what flowers they bore, 
Only your arms about me I'll remember, 
And only the arms of one who gave me more. 


This will be love yet: 
As a frozen river 


Must yearn to feel the kisses of the sun, 
The surging sea that waited to receive us 
Will seem less cruel when the summer’s done. 


‘This will be love yet: 
And the pain forgotten, 
Of how your lips were closer than your heart; 
But youth will then have left you, and your beauty, 
When love and passion no more stand apart. 


Marcia Nardi 








The LowDown 


Aloysius Flannery, Gypsy Pilot, Tells the Plain Truth About the Exploit 
That Made Him a Hero to the People of Sprockton, Connecticut 


By Richard Howells Watkins 


Sm TOME fellows can whirl a 

a triple-jointed word around 

their heads as easy as 

others can stunt a Jenny. 

I’m one of them that stunt 

the Jennies, myself; but 

when I see the account of 

what happened at Sprockton in the 

Weekly Times to-day, I got to blush- 

ing till I sweat and—well, here’s where 

I start tracking up the paper, and I 

hope, Mr. Editor, that you'll fix things 
up right. 

Though most of the account was 
about me, it didn’t sound like the Al 
Flannery I been feeding and putting 
up with for twenty-four years. It’s 
too loudatory, altogether, and if I 
don’t get it corrected in a hurry I’m 


due for a lot of poor cracks next time 
I run into some oily-faced barnstorm- 
ing pilots like myself. I can just see 
one of them smart birds reading the 
paper aloud to the others, and then all 
of them laughing themselves purple, 
and me not knowing whether to smear 
the guy reading or the guy laughing 
loudest, or to sit still and work up a 
smile. Probably I’d go after the one 
reading. 

Well, anyhow, that’s not what I’m 
trying to tell you. What I want to do 
is to sort of counteract the loudatory 
account, and give it to you straight 
from the take-off. Remember, I’m not 
kicking about the words the reporter 
used, or trying to compete against him 
in language; it’s just that I want to 
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tell you the facts, and to hell with the 
words! 

I’m an ordinary, leather-skinned 
gypsy pilot that is his own grease 
monkey and mostly goes barnstorming 
by himself. I don’t always feel like 
carrying passengers, and when I don’t 
I don’t. I work hardest when I’m 
brokest. 

Three months ago I side slipped my 
bus into Ezra Johnson’s south meadow 
in Sprockton. I’d been working hard 
since spring, mostly picking the small- 
est towns that hadn’t seen much of 
planes for carrying passengers. I 
hadn’t had any trouble with the ship, 
so I had a little stake. Never having 
been in Connecticut before, 1 thought 
I’d drop in and look her over. That’s 
how I come. 

Right here is where I want to jump 
hard on one of the things that was said 
in the account. It said that Aloysius 
Flannery is of humble but honorable 
parentage. The reporter ought to have 
laid off that. My old man was a hog- 


ger on the B. H. and W., and when 


he was in his cab pulling the Panther, 
the crack train in that section, he 
wouldn’t have condescended to spit on 
the president of the road. Him hum- 
ble? 

Nobody hung out any flags when I 
landed in Sprockton, but they didn’t 
sick any dogs on me, either, so I was 
satisfied. I’m not much used to hills, 
and this dinky little town in the midst 
of the hills was sort of soothing to me. 
I had enough cash to be all set to work 
a couple of hours a day and be soothed 
the rest. 

It says in the account that the town 
is in the nature of a retreat among the 
Connecticut hills for retired business 
and professional people and writers of 
the better sort; and I’ll say they re- 
treated. I’d been there three days be- 
fore anybody but a few kids came out 
to look at me and the ship. Mostly, 
when I land in a small town, I attract 
as much attention as if I was handing 
out sample dollar bills; but they never 
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tumbled to me in Sprockton. I even 
went to town and told a fellow I met 
on the street that I and the ship was 
there, and all he said was: 

“ How odd!” 

I let him go. 

A few minutes later another bird 
come up to me while I was buying 
some grub in the store—an imposing 
old fellow with a red face and head- 
light eyes. He had white hair, but it 
was an even bet whether he had more 
on his head or on his mustache. 

He shook his finger—a big wabbly 
one—at me, and said: 

“You're the aviator that’s down on 
Johnson’s farm, aren’t you?” 

“That’s me,” I said, considerably 
cheered. “ Five a ride, high or low, 
fast or slow, and a long ride, with 
maybe a loop or—” 

“Tl have you know, sir, that this 
is not Coney Island or Mineola!” he 
yelled at me. ‘‘ The sooner you take 
that ear splitting, infernal contraption 
away, sir, the better this quiet com- 
munity will be pleased!” 

Well, what could I do? You can’t 
be too hard on these old bucks that get 
all their exercise talking. 

“Pop, I don’t know whether you sell 
buggies or run a hoop skirt factory,” 
I told him, gentle; “ but the airplane is 
here to stay, and me with it, till some- 
thing breaks, one way or another.” 

That riled him, like a soft answer 
always does. 

“You will find, sir, that—” 

“I never found anything in my 
life,” I said, and beat it before he had 
a fit and blamed it on me; for mostly 
I’m peaceful. 

I went back and told Johnson, who 
runs the farm that I rented the meadow 
of, and he said the old boy was named 
Carnovan, and tried to run the town, 
and mostly did run it, nobody else 
bothering much about it. 


II 


WELL, me having a chance to be 
soothed all day, and not being both- 
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ered with any passengers, of course I 
got all heated up and anxious to work. 
I was sore about no business coming— 
just as sore as if I’d had them stand- 
ing in line and keeping me flying all 
day. 

I decided I’d stick it out awhile. It 
was the ground-grippingest town I’d 
ever set my wheels down in. Chasing 
passengers was harder work than car- 
rying a hod. I got so that I was offer- 
ing two loops for five bucks, and a 
thousand-foot tail spin—a good tight 
one—for ten; but even bargains like 
that wouldn’t get them into the ship. 

I got mad. I said I’d stay in 
Sprockton till I grabbed off some pay 
load if I had to stay until my whiskers 
got all tangled up in the rudder bar of 
my ship. Day after day I wheeled her 
out of Johnson’s big tobacco shed and 
waited for somebody with five dollars 
on him to show up. Sometimes I was 
boiling mad. Other times I just sat 
on the fence without feeling particu- 
larly anything, except that I wasn’t go- 
ing to blow. 

My dad having been in the railroad 
business, I used to watch the trains on 
the Cheverley and Fiatfield. It’s a lit- 
tle jerkwater line, but all right to 
watch if there’s nothing else around, 
which there usually wasn’t. There 
were four trains a day, so I didn’t get 
all tired out doing it. 

One train had an engineer so big 
his head was as high as the stack, near- 
ly, with a chest about the width of a 
D. H. radiator, and black walrus whis- 
kers. The trains were always late com- 
ing up the grades of the Cheverley 
Valley, and the grade past Johnson’s 
farm was tougher than most. 

Walrus Whiskers got sort of sore 
seeing me there on the fence timing his 
train every day. Then a couple of 
times I breezed by him in the ship, 
looking down sort of sad. After that 
that big hogger kept trying to knock 
me off the fence with chunks of coal. 
He never come near me, but I fell off 
laughing at him once, and he seemed 
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to think he’d done it. 

By and by that fence got too hard 
to sit on. My waiting campaign wasn’t 
doing me or my wad any good. I was 
almost flat, but still mule stubborn. [ 
figured it was time to stir up some 
trade, so I took off a couple of times 
a day and did some stunt flying—the 
usual thing, loops, rolls, Jenny Immel- 
mans, spins, and all that. 

Though it was all free, the people 
didn’t like that, either. They seemed 
to think I was going to fly through a 
house some day. Not me! I was half 
through a house once, and that’s plenty 
far enough. 

The old boy, Carnovan, came down, 
frothing over, and shook his finger at 
me so fast I couldn’t see it, like a prop 
when the motor’s revving up. He told 
me he was going to have me pinched 
and put where I belong, if he couldn’t 
get some other public-spirited citizens 
to join him in lynching me. 

I let him get away with it. I didn’t 
swop any words with him, beyond tell- 
ing him that it was lucky he wasn’t a 
dog, because they shot dogs when they 
got as mad as he was. 

There certainly was a townful of 
sour faces looking me over when I 
went in after that; but the stunt stuff 
did bring in some business, like your 
reporter said in the Weekly Times. I 
like that part of the story that says: 

Mr. Flannery, though disappointed by 
the failure of our citizenry to respond to 
his invitation to mount the heights and ride 
the gale like an eagle, persisted in his ef- 
forts to educate the people of Sprockton in 
matters appertaining to aéronautics. No 
theorist is Mr. Flannery; his the hard, 
practical school in which knowledge is dis- 
pensed, not by erudite tomes, but by per- 
sonal experience. 

If you think long enough over that 
one, like I done, you'll see he’s saying 
something. When you come to mull it 
over, I was educating the people. I 
wished I’d thought of it that way be- 
fore, because what I thought all along 
was that I’d just got my back up. 

There weren’t many young people in 
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the town regular, for most of them 
was in New York, working, or stall- 
ing at it; but there were a few live ones 
in their twenties or so, and the rest of 
the town called them the wild young 
set, like it says in your account. I 
never could make out where the wild 
stuff came in. ‘These kids’ idea of 
wildness was to hit sixty in a car on a 
nice concrete road, or to asphyxiate 
themselves with a bum grade of var- 
nish at a blind tiger, and then come 
around and try to convince me that 
they had been lit. 

Anyhow, they were pay load. When 
they went up, they would bar loops, 
tail spins, and Immelmans, They 
would pretty near squeeze the leather 
off the edge of the cockpit holding on 
when I did something terrible like a 
spiral. That was the time they were 
nearest wild. 

One of these lads was Ham Plimm 
—the one you call ‘“ Hammerley Eric 
Plimm, Jr., the intrepid son of Ham- 
merley Eric Plimm, Sr., whose career 
in the marts of trade was so successful 
that his name is known wherever office 
furniture is sold.” 

Ham got the idea that he wanted to 
learn to fly. He got it just in time, 
too. My wad was so thin I was scared 
it would cut me every time I sat down. 

There’s one part of that story of 
yours that sort of got working on my 
conscience. It says: 


Mr. Flannery welcomed young Plimm 
to the fraternity of the air. He literally 
took him to his own bosom, and assured 
him that to the bold the far-flung skies 
were always beckoning. By encourage- 
ment, precept, and example he adjured our 
young fellow citizen to take the path that 
reaches to the zenith. 


That’s language, that is—beautiful 
stuff; and I only wish it was so. I 
grabbed him, all right, but it was like 
you grab the rip cord of your ’chute— 
if you have any, which I haven’t— 
when you lose a couple of wings. I 
had to kid Ham to a fare-you-well. I 
told him I could tell by the look in his 


eye that in six months Lindbergh 
would be asking his advice about how 
to make wing-overs. 

Maybe that was sort of crooked; 
but with the motor going musty on me 
for need of an overhaul, and the ship 
getting so old and loose that I was 
scared to cough in her, I wasn’t so 
strong on straight stuff as I would 
have been if I had money in the bank. 
That’s the way I am, and there’s no 
use not admitting it. 

Honest, I was so broke that my 
knees shimmied worse than the ship 
when I thought of losing Ham. I 
handed him a line of talk that would 
have sold a parachute to a coal miner, 
and, like I say, I didn’t have the ’chute. 
Well, maybe it was sort of crooked, 
but wasn’t it me in the front cockpit 
that was due to take the jolt first and 
hardest if Ham was any dumber at 
the stick than I figured he’d be? 

I kept him on the ground, ground 

schooling him, as long as I could think 
up anything to tell him about. Then 
we did a top overhaul on the motor, 
for mechanical experience, and maybe 
to save his life, though I didn’t tell him 
that. . 
Well, finally I couldn’t hold him 
down any longer. The bus was rigged 
for dual control. I connected up the 
second control stick and rudder bar for 
Ham in the after cockpit. 

During the ground schooling I’d 
used up two boxes of lozenges telling 
him polite and often what that stick 
was for; but when we took off he lost 
every word and grabbed on to the stick 
like he thought I’d put it in for him to 
hold on by. Right there we nearly 
shared a tombstone. 

I pulled her out of the slip as we 
grazed the daisies, and rapped him on 
the conk with a wrench to help his 
memory. He come back out of it when 
I’d got her up to four thousand feet, 
and at that I didn’t hit him none too 
severe. We went on with the lesson, 
but when we came down he was sort of 
thoughtful. 
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“Do you know,” he said to me, as 
he felt his head, “I think part of the 
propeller must have flown off and hit 
me, or else a small meteorite may have 
grazed me. Certainly something struck 
me not long after we took off.” 

“ As long as it wasn’t the earth, I 
wouldn’t worry about it,” I answered 
him. “No, not even if it was the 
earth I wouldn’t worry about it. There 
wouldn’t be time!” 

He went off feeling his head and 
waggling it thoughtful, leaving me 
wondering if my only visible means of 
support had run out from under; but 
he came back for more next day. 

I been up against some tough things 
in my time, but teaching Ham Plimm 
to hold a stick was high, He had me 
intimidated. I kept him up at six thou- 
sand feet, so that I could bring her out 
of anything in the way of a spin or 
dive that he could put her into. If I 
could have nursed her up to seven 
thousand, that’s where Ham would 
have had his lessons. I couldn’t af- 
ford to bawl him out, either, and that 
sort of cramped me. 


III 


WELL, picture me teaching Ham 
Plimm to fly, and being so glad to get 
down again on solid earth every time 
that I didn’t mind how ugly the 
Sprockton people looked at me. While 
this was going on in the air, and it kept 
going on for a long time, down on the 
ground something else happened that 
Sprockton didn’t like. You know what 
it was. 

That gang of movie people—a small 
fly-by-night outfit with a half-size di- 
rector who thought he was the cellu- 
loid Napoleon—moved upon the peace- 
ful town. They had two cameras, one 
of them good, a bunch of actors, all 
bad, and about two trunks full of uni- 
forms. Of course they didn’t actually 
break into Sprockton — they couldn’t 
do that. They lived down the valley 
at Flatfield, where the jerkwater C. 
and F. joins a real railroad. 
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But daytimes they came out in cars 
to a place they called a location, a mile 
above Sprockton, around the Chever- 
ley River, which runs through woods 
there and has high, rocky banks. They 
got busy there to do a war picture sup- 
posed to take place in the Vosges 
mountains, which is in France. There 
wasn’t many of them, but they had 
their nerve, and they was all set to do 
the whole war as a background for the 
movie story. 

Well, when Sprockton heard about 
it, I was almost popular in compari- 
son. It certainly did look as if that 
movie gang was going to get some free 
mob scenes. 

They hadn’t been here more’n three 
days when Tuck showed up—Tucker, 
his name was. He dropped onto the 
field one afternoon in a crate that was 
older than mine. He’s the one that 
you describe as “a desperado entirely 
devoid of either morals or the finer 
feelings.” 

I call Tuck a good scout, though he’s 
bugs on triplanes. He’d had a run of 
hard luck, and he thought it was over 
when he got a job for himself and his 
ship to act as the German and Allied 
air forces in this war that was being 
staged on the Cheverley River. That 
proved to be the funny part of it; but 
wait. 

Keep Tuck off tripes and their ad- 
vantages over biplanes, and he was as 
nice a guy to chin with as I ever ran 
into ona drome. I was perfectly will- 
ing to let him use my hired field, as 
level ground is scarce around there; 
and Johnson was willing, too. 

The first thing that happened to 
Tuck was that he strayed too near the 
C. and F. tracks when old Walrus 
Whiskers’s train went snorting by. 
The hogger got him square in the back- 
bone with a chunk of coal half the size 
of the tender, thinking he was me. Oh, 
no—Tuck’s run of luck wasn’t over 
yet. 

The movie people went on working 
up the Cheverley, and for their size 








they put on the loudest war I ever 
heard. 

At the field there was me, teaching 
Ham to fly, and up there was Tuck 
doing brisk imitations of a trio of 
dashing young American pilots in 
Spads diving on hordes of Fokkers and 
sending them down in flames. At that, 
I had a harder job than Tuck did. 

I see in your paper that that after- 
noon I was gravely considering the 
matter of permitting Mr. Plimm to fly 
the machine alone, while I remained on 
the ground—which is known as the 
solo flight, and marks the end of a stu- 
dent’s novitiate. Well, that novitiate, 
whatever it is, ain’t the only thing a 
solo marks the end of, sometimes. 
Ham was further away from me let- 
ting him solo that day than I am from 
Lindbergh. 

I never went big in Sunday school, 
but I never killed a guy in cold blood, 
neither. Of course, plenty often I 
wanted to strangle Ham when he 
pulled some boner eight times in a row, 
or when it looked like coffins for two; 
but that was always in hot blood, and 
before I could land and get at him he 
was safe. 

I wouldn’t have let the guy go up 
alone for the price of a new ship, and 
nobody that didn’t know what a new 
ship meant to me knows anything 
about it. Ham was raring to go, but 
I was about set to call off the lessons 
and point him back to the office furni- 
ture game. I felt that boy couldn’t 
fly if Gabriel had lent him his wings. 

That day—Friday afternoon, about 
five—Ham and me were in the air, and 
I was trying to get Ham to fly level 
without dragging his right wing like 
he was going to spring a vertical bank 
on me. 

There comes a time when, no matter 
how much a fellow needs money, he’s 
paying too much for it. My nerves 
was shot worse than my pocketbook 
just about then. I grabbed control 
from Ham, throttled down, and turned 
on him. 
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“T’m through!” I said. “You 
couldn’t fly a red box kite if you was 
on top of the Woolworth Tower with 
a forty-mile wind. I’m through, and 
sO are you, you poor woolen-head!” 

I hadn’t ever spoke unkind to him 
before, and it seemed to hit him sort of 
vigorous. I went on to cuss him out 
good, and it was a great relief to me, 
too. I told him how to hold the stick 
more explosive than ever before; but 
it wasn’t teaching—it was just plain 
habit. I was through with Ham, like 
I said. 

“Give me another chance, Al,” he 
yelled to me. ‘ I—I—really think I 
understand you!” 

He seemed excited, and blamed if 
he didn’t hold her level for quite a 
ways. Then he began to wabble, and 
I took her over and gave him another 
shot of language. We’d been breezing 
around near the field, of course; and 
as I spiraled down and got ready to 
slip her in, Tuck took off and headed 
up the Cheverley, past Sprockton, to- 
ward the location. 

There’d been a lot of explosions and 
smoke and things up there that morn- 
ing, like they were really warming up 
to their war; and standing on Tuck’s 
wing, right close to the fuselage, was 
an actor. He was gripping on with 
one hand like he expected to fall 
through the wing, and he had a hold of 
something with the other—a little black 
thing that seemed heavy, from the way 
he carried it. The guy was scared, I 
could see. 

Something extra special was on, I 
figured, and so I followed along, too. 

We breezed up the Cheverley and 
got over the place just below Sprock- 
ton where the valley narrows, with the 
river tearing along between walls of 
rock, and the C. and F. tracks hang 
onto one bank. Right there in the 
gorge the train crosses a bridge, and 
then it goes up the other side a quarter 
mile to the Sprockton station. The 
Friday afternoon train is the big train 
of the week, with the young folks com- 
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ing home from the city, and there was 
a gang of people at the station. 

Tuck was flying low over the nar- 
row part. It says in the Weekly 
Times: 


As the airplane of the man Tucker was 
almost over the gorge, the pent-up winds 
below, suddenly enraged by the man-made, 
puny machine that had conquered and rid- 
den over them, rose in their wrath and fury 
and struck it a staggering blow. 


What happened was that Tuck hit a 
bump. You often do over a place like 
that. 

The actor on the wing let go what 
he was carrying, to hang on with both 
hands. Man, there’s some language 
comes next in your story, and I’m not 
the one to knock it, either, although all 
I saw was a little smoke. 


The object that the actor had dropped 
hurtled downward like a thunderbolt from 
heaven’s blue vault. It struck full in the 
center of the bridge. There was a terrific 
roar. A curtain of flame and a pillar of 
smoke flared upward from the structure. 
Its timbers and steel writhed under the 
dread power of the detonation... When, fi- 
nally, the riotous wind had swept away the 
smoke, a shattered, trembling, splintered 
wreck was all that remained of the railroad 
bridge. 

The moving picture people, in their ut- 
ter disregard of human life, were trans- 
porting an infernal machine in the airplane 
that the actor might hurl it upon a “ fort” 
at the location upstream; and fate had de- 
creed that, instead, its devastating force 
should be spent upon the bridge toward 
which a train, laden with Sprockton’s near- 
est and dearest, was speeding. A cruel jest 
of the gods! 


It wasn’t much of a bomb, but it 
wasn’t much of a bridge, either, so it 
got some hell raised with it. 

When the thing went off, Tuck’s 
ship did some new ones, and I got a 
bump myself. Tuck finally crashed off 
to one side of the gorge, and he and the 
actor must have landed running. The 
posse never got hands on Tuck, but 
they rounded up the actor twelve miles 
away and still traveling in a straight 
line. I don’t know whether they 
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charged him with attempted murder, 
or just train wrecking, but he’s in the 


coop. 
IV 


WELL, the gang at the station came 
beating it down the gorge when they 
heard the row, which echoed some be- 
tween the rocky walls. 

I remembered that old Walrus 
Whiskers was about due with his train, 
so I banked around and flew down the 
valley again. 

Now, right here in the story is 
where your reporter must have got 
sort of excited. There’s some things 
he says that I don’t get at all, and 
others that don’t make sense, no matter 
how well educated you are. For in- 
stance, that part about me spurring on 
in a race with death, a contest between 
the Grim Reaper and the feeble mech- 
anism of man. I don’t wear spurs, 
and I don’t allow anybody but me to 
a my ship. It did the trick, didn’t 
it: 

Walrus Whiskers had pulled out of 
the station three miles down below, so 
I knew somebody might get hurt if he 
ever got his dinky train as far as the 
bridge. I got alongside the engine and 
shouted and waved at him, but he just 
shook his fist back at me and wasted 
more coal. This is what you say: 


Swerving from the train, Mr. Flannery 
ascended some distance, and then, causing 
his motor to function less noisily, he turned, 
explained the strategy he intended to em- 
ploy, and exhorted his pupil to play his part 
in the perilous exploit ahead like a Plimm. 


That’s all wrong! 

“Listen, you dough-headed, flap- 
eared simpering son of a swivel chair, 
you,” I said to Ham, sort of severe. 
“T’ve been shredding my throat and 
tearing my hair for damn near a month 
trying to learn you to fly, and you're 
about as good at it as a glass-eyed hali- 
but; but you showed a glimmer to-day. 
Now you fly! T’ll put the ship right 
over that train. You hold her there, 
you bat-head!” 
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Ham sort of blobbed his eyes at me 
for a second, and then he nodded, 
eager, and I felt his hand on his stick, 
steady. The kid had clicked. He got 
it—I’d have bet the ship on it; but I 
didn’t waste time congratulating him. 
I opened her up and caught up with 
the train again. I came low till, bar- 
ring bumps, we crept along with the 
landing wheels about six feet over the 
cars. 

The wind was ahead, and blowing 
some, so it was easy to hold her down 
to almost the speed of that jerkwater 
train. Old Walrus Whiskers was 
looking back at us and trying a few 
more shots. He was as mad as hops, 
the old fur-head! I turned around and 
glared nasty and ferocious at Ham, 
and he grinned back, and—but here 
you go on: 


Swooping down upon the thundering 
train, and matching its terrific pace with 
his own, Mr. Flannery surrendered the con- 
trol of the machine to Hammerley Eric 
Plimm, Jr. With a total disregard of life 
and limb he climbed from his own cockpit 
to the wing of the machine. Thence he 
descended, while the machine rocked and 
pitched as it sped through the air, to what 
is termed the landing gear of the airplane. 
Clutching the axle with his hands, Mr. 
Flannery suspended himself above the fast- 
flying cars. 

And now we come to the climax, the su- 
preme moment, in our recital of this deed 
of unparalleled daring. Aloysius Flannery, 
dangling between sky and earth, between 
meteoric airplane and thunderous iron 
horse, deliberately let himself go. He com- 
mitted himself to the vagaries of the wind, 
defiant of gravity, of the clashing wheels 
of the cars, of the ground reeling by so diz- 
zily beneath him. He risked all in one su- 
perb gamble with fate. 


All bunk! I used to do plane 
changes for a living. The big thing 
is that Ham was there. He was cooler 
than his own feet, which is always the 
test of a man ina jam. He held that 
ship steady like he was wheeling a 
baby carriage over a glass floor. All 
he’d needed to be learned to fly was a 
few brisk words in his ear now and 
then. I just let go and fell aboard the 


train, landing on the coal in the ten- 
der—though if the coal had landed on 
me it wouldn’t have jolted me much 
more. I was so winded I couldn’t say, 
a thing; and that’s winded, for me. 

I got up and beat it into the cab. I'd 
been in my dad’s, and I knew what I 
wanted—the air. I put it on before 
Walrus Whiskers could brain me. We 
buck-jumped to a stop fifty yards from 
the busted bridge, with me trying to 
slam the hogger in the eye, and him 
trying to get me on the chin, and the 
fireman trying to cut me down with 
his shovel. 

You see now how wrong all your 
stuff was about how, in the midst of 
the crowd that rushed around us, the 
engineer, with tears streaming from 
his eyes, had to be forcibly restrained 
from embracing me. Tears was stream- 
ing from Walrus’s eyes, and it took 
five men to hold him. He was an old 
fellow, almost forty, I bet, but husky 
as a grizzly. 

“Why, you turnip-nosed blank- 
blanked son of a blank!” he said to 
me. “I’d ha’ stopped the train in 
plenty of time, if you hadn’t come 
buzzing around like a blank-blanked 
mosquito and took my mind off me 
work! We got a slow order on that 
bridge, anyhow, and I’d ha’ come up 
to it at eight miles an hour. If I could 
get me fist into—” 

“Turn him loose!’ I says to the 
guys holding him, but they wouldn’t. 

“You better crawl into that card- 
board kite of yourn and make mileage 
out of here,” Walrus Whiskers yelled, 
digging an elbow into the nearest guy’s 
stomach. “If I ever catch you down 
around Filatfield, I’ll rip your hide off 
and make a kid’s balloon out of it! 
You—” 

And then he said some words that 
were new to me — which is showing 
speed, because I have to talk to motors. 

That sort of annoyed me. I hate to 
be showed up as ignorant; but by that 
time I was busy myself. The guy that 
tried hardest to kiss me was this old 
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lad Carnovan, that had wanted the 
lynching. The way he acted, I’d rather 
have him sore on me. He tells me I’m 
a hero, but I never told him what he 
was. 

Well, I got clear of them by beating 
it over the bridge, which was too shaky 
for a mob to cross on. I made time 
back to the field. I had one of these 
premonitions on my chest. 

My little bus was there, all right; 
but it was strewed all over the grass 
like somebody had hit it with a moun- 
tain. Ham Plimm was standing there 
looking at it. I knew what had hap- 
pened. The cussing I’d given him had 
_ sort of worn off, and, him never hav- 
ing made a solo landing, he’d crashed 
it thorough. Not even the motor, that 
had bounced off a rock, was worth 
picking up. 

I’d flown quite some hours in that 
old contraption, and I didn’t feel any 
too cheery, seeing her all shot like that. 
She’d had some faults, but she’d been 
my bus. 

Well, it was no use cursing out Ham 
about it. He’d had his nerve when we 
needed him to have it, so I told him 
he’d done fine and chased him home 
before I murdered him. I stayed 
around awhile, sort of looking at the 
ship. 

Then the crowd began to arrive, 
mostly in cars, and the field got pretty 
jammed. Ham’s father came, and said 
he intended to get me another ship. 
Carnovan caught up with me again, 
and said he’d see that the community 
got me a ship. A tall, sober lad that 
I’d never seen before said he would ar- 
range for the railroad to buy me a 
ship. 

That part, and the stuff about the 
vellum resolutions, and the meeting of 
the populace going to be held at the 
Sprockton Memorial Library, and so 
forth, you’ve got pretty straight; but 
you haven’t mentioned what happened 
after that—which was a lot. 

I did a disappearance as soon as the 
crowd got too thick. Crowds was 
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never my strong point. I sneaked 
through the woods to the road and 
caught a bus to Flatfield. 


Vv 


Down there I was sort of walking 
around the railroad yards. I wasn’t 
looking for Walrus Whiskers, you un- 
derstand, even if he did call my ship a 
cardboard kite. 1 was just walking 
around, as I had a right to, and I met 
him by chance. He loomed up con- 
siderably bigger than that afternoon, 
when he’d had five fellows holding 
him. 

We happened to be behind a string 
of box cars, and I’ll say he could use 
his fists. I got in a few nice smooth 
jabs myself. One of his rights pretty 
near knocked me through a freight, 
him having more weight than me; but 
he was too winded to follow it up. Fi- 
nally we got to sitting down, him pant- 
ing and me groggy. 

“Well,” he says, “ you’re not a bad 
infighter, but your hands ain’t hard 
enough to hurt me.” 

“ Yours are hard enough, when you 
find me,” I says, for it was true. 

That sort of pleased him. 

“ They’ve landed on plenty of good 
fellows in their time,’’ he admits, mod- 
est, looking at them. ‘“‘ Come up to the 
house, my lad. I have some lemonade 
for ye.” 

“Not me!’ I tells him. “TI got to 
be getting back to get the instruments 
off my ship.” 

“Can that!’ he answers. “ You'll 
come up to the house with me. Didn't 
ye save my life this day?” 

Now, when a guy gets polite, I can 
be just as polite, and more. 

“Bunk!” I says. “I didn’t save 
your life.” 

He got up, and he’d almost quit 
panting. 

“When I say a gentleman’s saved 
my life, he’s saved it,” he announces, 
wrinkling up his whiskers. ‘“‘Is that 
plain?” 

“ Bunk!” I told him. 





THE LOW-DOWN 


This time I let him hit me ail he 
wanted with his left, but I watched 
that right, and when I saw it coming 
I gave it room. Though I couldn’t 
dent that iron phiz of his, I kept him 
pretty well stirred up, too. At last I 
ran straight into a left so hard that it 
felt like a right, but he was down and 
panting like a switch engine before I’d 
made my own landing. 

We sat some, and he lent me a hand: 
kerchief for my nose. 

“Well, maybe I did save your life 
to-day,” I says, generous; “but you 
saved mine this evening by not hitting 
me with that right!” 

He sort of chuckled. 

“We'll leave it at that, boy,” he 
grunts. “‘ But won’t ye come up to the 
house? Mike Connolly’s door is al- 
ways open to his friends.” 

“ Mike Connolly!” I gasped. “ Did 
you ever run into a hogger named 
Jerry Flannery on the B. H. and W.?” 

“Thad the honor of firing for him 
when I was a lad,” he says. “ A great 
man, and easy on the steam.” 


“He was my dad,” I tells him. 

After that I had to go up to his 
house, or he’d have brained me; and 
before I could get away he’d made me 
promise to let him loan me the price 
of a secondhand ship, him having the 
coin, if I couldn’t raise one any other 


way. It was all I could do to get him 
to quit figuring on how to buy me a 
new three-motored air liner by mort- 
gaging his house. 
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Well, that’s all about it. It’s a 
mighty fine thing of all these folks to 
want to raise a big hoorah about me . 
at a meeting and give me a ship, and 
I’m damned grateful to them for the 
ship part of it; but say, after what 
Mike Connolly done to my face, it 
wouldn’t look so good on a platform 
just now. Even if he hadn’t, why, I 
get enough looking at without getting 
up on a platform, anyhow. So I’m 
sending this in to you, Mr. Editor, by 
a kid, and breezing on down to Mine- 
ola, where anybody that wants to give . 
me a ship after me telling about how 
it happened, fair and square, can find 
me. I'll be on the edge of the big com- 
mercial field down there, and I’ll be 
criticizing the guys making landings 
and taking off. : 

I forgot—Tuck’s going with me. I 
met him in Flatfield, hiding apprehen- 
sive in a box car, with a pile of rocks 
and a coupling pin to sort of counter- 
act public opinion with. I need a part- 
ner, you see, and a guy that’s had his 
string of hard luck is about due for a 
better break. He’s a good man at the 
stick, though bugs on triplanes, like I 
said. 

You got to be careful about luck in 
flying. The next town—I don’t right- 
ly know what one it will be — Tuck 
might be the blushing lad on the public 
platform and me the villainous guy in 
the box car; so by teaming up we may 
balance it up. You get some funny 
ones, flying! 





STORAGE 


THERE is much of marvelry 

In the building of the bee, 

How he fashions, fashions well, 
For his store the honey-cell. 


Poets, shape your treasury 
Skillfully as does the bee, 
Filling it for after time 


With the honey of your rime! 


Clinton Scollard 








By 


Mac’s place to get a shot 
before we went to the wed- 
ding, and it was Bill who 
engaged the mournful gen- 
tleman in conversation. I 
am more cautious. In the 
old days it was different; but now, 
when you slip up a side-street in the 
dark of the moon, knock three times at 
the peephole, and whisper: “It’s a 
friend of Mac’s ”—well, you can’t tell 
who’s going to be standing beside you 
at the bar when you finally get inside. 

-I have been rather unsociable ever 
since I lost my purse while the stranger 
with the gold tooth was telling me that 
one about the traveling salesman; and 
I was not drawn to Bill’s new acquaint- 
ance. In his baggy black suit and 
black soft hat he looked like a stout, 
gentle, and lugubrious raven; and his 
narrow string tie and rusty black um- 
brella somehow did not comport with 
the redness of his nose. 

“Yes, sir!” Bill gasped, after drink- 
ing something out of a genuine pre- 
war whisky glass. “ Wives are good 
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things for a man. Even the worst wife 
is better than no wife at all.” 

“Tf I had another drink—” inter- 
rupted the mournful gentleman, mak- 
ing an absolutely perfect finger-print 
on the bosom of Bill’s dress shirt. 
“ Thank you! Did you ever hear about 
Mr. and Mrs. Oxhead and the canni- 
bal? Hah! Whew! Yes, please; I 
don’t care if Ido. Hah! Whew!” 


II 


EVERYBODY was irritated except the 
cannibal, so the mournful gentleman 
gave us to understand. The captain 
of the rescue ship chewed his mus- 
taches in the pilot house and blew 
three impatient blasts on the ship’s 
whistle. The crew were anxious to 
leave the unholy isle as soon as possi- 
ble, and leaned over the rail of the 
dingy freighter, exchanging unkind re- 
marks about the Rev. Mr. Oxhead, and 
trying to spy him through the palm 
trees on the island which, a quarter of 
a mile away, rested tipsily on the glassy 
sea, like a lady’s bonnet. 

They could see their own white dory 
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with its bow pushed up on the sandy 
beach, and beside it two sailors wait- 
ing to launch it and row back to the 
ship. They could see the boatswain 
sitting in the stern of the dory, with an 
irritated set to his back. They fancied 
that the sun, going down with a flushed 
face, seemed sullen and disapproving. 

In a small open space above the 
beach the cause of the delay leaned 
gloomily on his umbrella, vainly en- 
deavoring to make up his mind. The 
long shadow of a palm warned him 
that time was fleeting, and the blasts 
from the Jane’s whistle bade him make 
haste; but he was in a quandary. He 
looked at the cannibal, sleeping peace- 
fully a few paces away, and felt a flare 
of impatience. 

The cannibal had eaten Mrs. Ox- 
head. Captured while slumbering 
heavily after the meal, he now reclined 
against the palm tree to which he had 
been tied, glistening fatly and darkly 
in the evening sun, with his head sag- 
ging forward and a sleepy smile on his 
none too handsome face. 

The Rev. Jubal Oxhead felt deeply 
disturbed as he looked at the glutton- 
ous savage. Although Mrs. Oxhead 
had long been dissatisfied with this 
earth and its people, including even her 
reverend husband, and although her 
soul was now enjoying its virtuously 
anticipated rest in heaven, the gentle 
missionary couldn’t help feeling that 
the matter didn’t end there, and that 
the situation wasn’t as simple as it 
seemed. ‘The trouble lay in the fact 
that the cannibal had eaten her and 
was still alive. 

Mr. Oxhead was conscientious. Re- 
gardless of any secret doubts he may 
sometimes have entertained as to the 
value of Mrs. Oxhead in his life’s 
work, he remembered that he had 
sworn to stick by her to the last. His 
conscience reminded him that so long 
as the cannibal was alive, his wife had 
not actually turned to dust. Obvious- 
ly some of her, at least, resided within 
her devourer. 
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‘ He remembered having read a de- 
scription of the way in which food is 
transmuted by digestion into actual 
human cells. It was only every seven 
years that these new cells would be dis- 
placed by still newer ones. For seven 
years, in some portion of the cannibal, 
the substance and perhaps the spirit of 
Mrs. Oxhead would remain alive. The 
husband had an uncomfortable feeling 
that at that very moment, from some 
place on the native’s exposed anatomy, 
Mrs. Oxhead’s unforgiving spectacled 
eyes were peering at him accusingly, 
daring him to make the wrong deci- 
sion. 

One fact was unescapable—part of 
the cannibal was Mrs. Oxhead; and, by 
the same token, the cannibal, in a sense, 
was Mrs. Oxhead. Either way he 
looked at it, whether Mrs. Oxhead was 
the cannibal, or the cannibal Mrs. Ox- 
head, the lady’s husband found it a 
disturbing situation. 

For two years he and Mrs. Oxhead, 
with their friend and helper, Miss Mai- 
sie Watson, had labored to uplift the 
natives on this group of islands. They 
felt they had been signally successful. 
Clothing of some kind had been adopt- 
ed since their arrival by a full quarter 
of the population. Mr. Oxhead, how- 
ever, had desired to return and make a 
report to his board of directors, so 
when word came that the steamer 
Jane, which had been accumulating 
tropical animals for a circus, would 
touch at their island on its way to the 
States, they had made their prepara- 
tions to embark. 

Mrs. Oxhead had suggested — and 
from her a suggestion was equivalent 
to a command—that on the night be- 
fore the arrival of the Jane they should 
paddle, with their belongings, over to 
a small uninhabited island four miles 
away from the main settlement, and 
should embark from there, so as to 
avoid any possible objection on the 
part of the natives to their departure. 

Well in advance they notified the 
ship of their plan, and on the appoint- 
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ed night Mr. Oxhead ferried them 
over. Next morning it developed that 
Mrs. Oxhead had left behind her only 
skirt hanger. Her husband was averse 
to returning for it, as his hands were 
already somewhat blistered, and he ob- 
served that there was danger of the 
Jane arriving in his absence. Mrs. 
Oxhead pointed out that her skirt 
would be ruined if she had to hang it 
over a chair every night in the damp 
sea atmosphere, and Mr. Oxhead de- 
parted. 

He had considerable difficulty find- 
ing the skirt hanger, but at last discov- 
ered it on the second branch of the 
third tree to the left of their tent. It 
was well on in the afternoon when he 
took the paddle again in his blistered 
palms, and he had not gone far when 
he was alarmed at seeing on the hori- 
zon the smoke of the Jane. 

He paddled as fast as possible, but 
to a short, stout man four miles are 
four miles, and at his best pace it was 
clear that the boat from the Jane would 
reach the island before he did. This 
worried him, because he knew that 
Mrs. Oxhead could never forgive any 
one for being late. 

When finally he beached his canoe, 
he was astounded to see Miss Maisie 
Watson seated on the ground, with her 
eyes closed and her head resting on 
the shoulder of the boatswain’s mate, 
who was fanning her with what Mr. 
Oxhead recognized as Mrs.. Oxhead’s 
best Sunday hat. 

The captain of the Jane, a tall man 
with mournful mustaches, was stand- 
ing with his hat held reverently in his 
hand, gazing down at a fat native, 
who, with his hands clasped across his 
stomach, was resting comfortably 
against a tree, apparently unmindful 
of the rope that bound him to it. 

“Where is Mrs. Oxhead ?” inquired 
the missionary, marshaling the skirt 
hanger to his defense in preparation 
for her appearance. 

The captain indicated the comfort- 
able savage with a respectful gesture. 
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“Et,” he said. 

“ Pardon?” inquired the Rev. Mr. 
Oxhead. 

“Et,” the captain repeated. “ This 
here cannibal et her. When the Jane 
hove in sight, I seen through my glasses 
a bunch of natives hop into two canoes 
and push off this here island and pad- 
dle like—like—” 

He paused, and chewed rumina- 
tively. 

“Well, anyhow,” he continued, 
“when I got here in the dory, this 
lady ”—he indicated the unconscious 
Miss Watson—‘ told me about it. 
This man, being the chief, done the 
feeding. This other lady, she was to 
be the second table.” 

The captain looked at the rather 
knotty Miss Watson and chewed 
thoughtfully. 

“The chief he finished and went to 
sleep. While they was fixing up the 
fire, the Jane come in sight, and they 
run. They left the chief asleep, and 
he ain’t woke up yet.” 

Mr. Oxhead gazed at the chief. 
Through his mind passed a wild sur- 
mise as to the effect Mrs. Oxhead 
would have upon digestion. 

“I been thinking,” the captain went 
on, “they ain’t but one way to give 
Mrs. Oxhead a decent burial.” 

He drew a forefinger across his 
throat. 

“ But that would be murder!” cried 
the husband. 

“Don’t he deserve it?” 

Mr. Oxhead studied the kindly fea- 
tures of the somnolent cannibal, and 
his heart failed him. 

“* Vengeance is mine, I will re- 
pay,’ ” he quoted. 

The captain frowned darkly. 

‘“T’ve given you my say,” he said. 
“You can do as you like.” 

He moved away. The boatswain’s 
mate carried Miss Watson to the dory. 
They loaded the baggage, and present- 
ly they pushed off and left the Rev. 
Mr. Oxhead alone with his conscience 
and the cannibal. 
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After an interval the dory had re- 
turned with a message from the cap- 
tain that he couldn’t wait any longer; 
but Mr. Oxhead was still in the throes 
of indecision. The problem of a de- 
cent burial for Mrs. Oxhead had add- 
ed weight to the conclusion that in a 
sense she actually was the cannibal. 

Across the smooth water came three 
sharp, final, and peremptory blasts 
from the captain’s whistle. Sighing 
deeply, Mr. Oxhead went over to the 
cannibal and shook him. The only re- 
sult was a snore. He unwound the 
rope and tweaked the African’s ear. 
The cannibal opened his eyes and 
looked up in sleepy but good-natured 
inquiry. 

“Come on! 
missionary. 

“Gub,” said the cannibal placidly. 

“Come on!” insisted the husband. 

He put an arm under the brown 
shoulders, and with considerable effort 
persuaded the chief into a standing 
posture. Then, taking him by the 
wrist, he led him to a seat in the dory. 

Mr. Oxhead tried to be oblivious of 
the very strong disapproval manifest 
in the faces of the two sailors and the 
boatswain’s mate. He tried not to 
think of the emotions that would prob- 
ably arise in the breast of the captain. 
A certain mild obstinacy, however, 
that had carried him through many 
trials did not fail him now. More- 
over, he took courage from the fact 
that he had formally engaged passage 
on the Jane for Mrs. Oxhead, and 
there had been no stipulation whatever 
as to Mrs. Oxhead’s size, sex, or color. 

As the dory approached the freight- 
er, he could not help being aware that 
in the view of the sailors hanging over 
the side his boatload presented a cer- 
tain incongruity. Being gentle and 
short and stout, and wearing the sober 
black suit and black soft hat that suit- 
ed his calling and his nature, he was 
not essentially equipped to carry off the 
difficult situation with a flourish; and 
close beside him, in the stern of the 


Get up!” urged the 


boat, bulked the overwhelming brown 
of the chief, who, with the exception 
of a red cotton loin cloth and a pair of 
bizarre earrings, was unclad and un- 
adorned. 

The dory’s nose bumped into the 
ship’s side, and finally they achieved 
the precarious ascent of the rope lad- 
der. On the ship’s deck the husband 
found only the steward. 

“T’ll show you to your stateroom, 
sir,” said the steward; “ but where 
shall I put this person?” 

“She will go with me,” replied Mr. 
Oxhead firmly. 

The steward’s eyes protruded, but 
he voiced no objection as he led the 
way to the stateroom. It contained 
two berths, one above the other. Once 
inside, the cannibal promptly lay down 
on the lower and more comfortable 
berth, and passed into a deep slumber. 
The husband sank into a chair, took 
off his string tie and stiff collar, 
mopped his. neck and brow, and sighed 
with relief. At any rate, he had made 
his decision. 

He heard the dory being hauled up 
on the davits and felt the throbbing of 
the ship’s engines. They were leaving 
the island. Despite the fact that the 
cannibal was with him, he experienced 
a faint sense of bereavement. 


III 


THE missionary must have fallen 
asleep, for the next thing he observed 
was a strip of moonlight at his feet. 
He rose and put on his collar and tie. 
The cannibal was still asleep. 

Locking the door behind him, Mr. 
Oxhead went up on deck. He leaned 
over the rail and watched the phos- 
phorescent waves slide by as the Jane 
cut easily through the glassy sea. He 
was thinking that it was pleasant to be 
alone, when he felt a hand on his arm 
and turned to confront the pointed fea- 
tures and faint mustache of Miss Wat- 
son. 

“ Jubal,” she murmured, using his 
Christian name for the first time in her 
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life, “‘how have you stood this terri- 
ble, terrible ordeal ?’’ 

It is a commentary on the extent of 
Miss Watson’s physical attractiveness 
to say that she was the only woman in 
their home town toward whom Mrs. 
Oxhead had never maintained an atti- 
tude of jealous mistrust. This is why 
she had been selected as the third mem- 
ber of the mission; and the fallibility 
of intuition is shown by the fact that 
Miss Watson was perhaps the only 
woman in the village who had ever 
regarded Mr. Oxhead with eyes in the 
least wishful. 

“And that horrible creature,” she 
added, ‘“‘ was he slain?” 

“He is in my cabin.” 

“ What ?” 

“ You see,” explained Mr. Oxhead 
patiently, “I had to consider the prob- 
lem of a decent burial for Mrs. Ox- 
head.” 

“You mean that his corpse is in 
your cabin?” 

“No, not his corpse—he.” 


“Jubal,” she demanded, “let me 
feel your pulse!” 
“Tm all right. 
you, that he really contains Mrs, Ox- 


You can see, can’t 
head? How could I leave him— 
them—” 

Even in the moonlight, Miss Wat- 
son’s face showed a flush of anger. 

- “Do you mean to tell me that you 
are taking that fiendish creature home 
with us?” she inquired. 

“For seven years.” 

“Why seven? Why not fifty? Ju- 
bal, my poor friend, you are dis- 
traught!” . 

“It is a matter of cells,” explained 
Jubal wearily. 

“ Jubal, you are not yourself! Tell 
me, have you had anything to eat?” 

“ Please never use that word in my 
presence again,” requested Mr. Ox- 
head earnestly. “That reminds me,” 
he added. “TI think I should see if 
everything is all right below.” 

“But, Jubal, do you think it is 
safer” 
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Mr. Oxhead recalled his roommate’s 
predilection for white flesh and for the 
first time in years experienced the feel- 
ing of being personally attractive. 

‘““My duty lies below,” he respond- 
ed, and went down the steps. 

The cannibal was sleeping on his 
back. The moonlight through the win- 
dow made high lights on his curved 
torso and on the tip of his wide nose, 
Mr. Oxhead partially disrobed and 
climbed into the upper berth. As he 
ascended, he experienced an uncom- 
fortable thrill at having temporarily to 
leave his unprotected nether limbs in 
his roommate’s neighborhood. 

He fell asleep at once and snored 
peacefully. In the middle of the night 
he was aroused by feeling a strange 
finger in his ribs. The room was pitch 
dark. He and all his hairs sat straight 
up. Mr. Oxhead was a phlegmatic 
man, but the happenings of the last 
few hours had been unusual. 

“What’s that?” he endeavored to 
ask, but he emitted only a bleat. 

“Gub,” came from the darkness 
below. 

Then his roommate imitated one of 
his snores. 

“ Oh!” said Mr. Oxhead. 
me.” 

He lay down, but it was some time 
before he fell asleep again. Later in 
the night he felt another dig, but this 
time he was not so much alarmed. 

“All right!’ he answered. “I'll 
stop.” 

The same thing happened once more, 
toward morning. The missionary re- 
sponded with only a grunt and went 
easily off to sleep with a feeling of be- 
ing at home. 

In the morning the cannibal had his 
eyes tightly closed. There was some- 
thing so familiar about his expression 
that Mr. Oxhead felt a bit creepy. He 
dressed hastily and went up on deck. 

The sun was lost in the heavens, and 
the sky was leaden. A brisk wind had 
kicked up a sea, and the Jane was roll- 
ing uncomfortably. Mr. Oxhead leaned 


“ Excuse 
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against the ship’s rail, hoping for a 
chance to be alone long enough to col- 
lect his thoughts. There seemed to be 
no danger that he would be disturbed. 
The crew avoided him sedulously. Ap- 
parently there were only two other pas- 
sengers, a broad-shouldered man in a 
checked suit, and a young woman. 
They sat beneath an awning on the 
bow, and took turns examining him 
through a pair of black binoculars. 

Mr. Oxhead did not feel at ease, and 
when Miss Maisie Watson, in an un- 
familiar white dress of many frills, 
hove in view and began bearing down 
upon him, he retreated to his cabin. 

The cannibal was seated on the edge 
of the berth. As soon as Mr. Oxhead 
appeared, he began rubbing his stom- 
ach and pointing down the cavern of 
his mouth. His motions were identi- 
cal with those of Mrs. Oxhead when in 
a playful mood. 

The missionary shivered ; but he also 
bowed and smiled in what he hoped 
was a soothing manner before he took 
off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, 
poured some water into the basin, and 
washed his face and hands. 

The cannibal pounded his bare soles 
on the floor. Then he got to his feet, 
swayed across the room, and pinched 
his host painfully on the forearm. The 
combination of friendliness and appe- 
tite in the big brown man’s face did 
not appeal to Mr. Oxhead. He hasti- 
ly rolled down his sleeves. ‘Then he 
inspected the cannibal, whose apparel, 
although adequate for the islands, was 
not at all suitable for the captain’s 
table. 

A search through Mrs. Oxhead’s 
trunk brought to light a black gingham 
skirt, which the missionary tried to put 
on over the cannibal’s head. The sav- 
age suffered it patiently, but even with 
the placket open the skirt refused to 
pass over his shoulders. 

In his own trunk Mr. Oxhead found 
a large pair of white duck trousers. 
The cannibal refused to take any ac- 
tive interest in the proceedings, and it 
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was not without some difficulty that 
the trousers finally were thrust upon 
him. Then the missionary was dis- 
couraged to find that they lacked a foot 
of meeting around the waist. 

Even the most unimaginative men 
find inspiration in necessity. Out of 
Mrs. Oxhead’s store the husband se- 
lected a loose Mother Hubbard of a 
sprightly Alice blue. This fitted the 
cannibal rather tightly in arms and 
body, but when it was tucked in, and 
the trousers were drawn up over it and 
tied with a white necktie, the mission- 
ary felt justified in admiring his handi- 
work. The duck trousers struck the 
brown angular shanks halfway to the 
knee and the Mother Hubbard was 
rather shrill in color, but the cannibal 
was clothed, and Mr. Oxhead led the 
way to the dining saloon. 

The broad-shouldered man and the’ 
young woman were sitting at the cap- 
tain’s table, facing the door. Their 
mouths and eyes started open when the 
missionary and his companion entered 
the room. Mr. Oxhead could not help 
a slight feeling of embarrassment. 

Strangely, the bereaved husband 
was fortified by the presence of Mrs. 
Oxhead’s successor. ‘There was some- 
thing that inspired confidence about 
the imperturbable manner in which the 
chief plopped along on his large bare 
feet, wearing the Alice blue wrapper 
and short white trousers as if they were 
robes of state. Mr. Oxhead held a 
chair for the chief and then seated 
himself beside him. 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed the broad-shoul- 
dered man. He wore a checked suit 
and had nice eyes in a ruddy face, and 
his black hair was gray about the tem- 
ples. At that moment the ship rolled 
violently. “Ha, ha!” he sounded 
again, but not so confidently. He 
looked at the cannibal, and then raised 
his eyes to the ceiling, as if listening 
to a voice from within. “It seems to 
me, sister,” he said, paling a little, 
“that I detect a certain primeval 
aroma.” 
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He stared at the cannibal for a sus- 
picious moment, then rose abruptly 
and tottered away. 

“We seem to have the room to our- 
selves,” remarked Mr. Oxhead pleas- 
antly to the girl. 

“ Gob,” said the cannibal, and began 
pounding on the floor with his feet. 

“He’s hungry,” Mr. Oxhead ex- 
plained. “ He hasn’t had anything to 
eat since—” 

“Tam Miss Brooks,” the girl inter- 
rupted. 

She had soft brown hair and round 
pink cheeks, and in a crisp white shirt 
waist and skirt she looked, Mr. Ox- 
head thought, as if she might be about 
twenty-five. Her blue eyes smiled at 
the bereaved husband and made him 
feel almost cheerful. 

“TI wonder if my brother and I can 
help you in any way,” she added. 
“Those trousers on your friend, for 


instance—if you'll bring them to me, 


T’ll- let out the hem.” 

Mr. Oxhead beamed. 

“You are most kind,” he said. 

The steward arrived with the canni- 
bal’s plate piled high with potatoes, 
roast beef, and spinach. The chief at 
ofce scooped the food up in double 
handfuls and pushed it into his mouth 
with great enjoyment. 

“TI think I hear the wireless,” re- 
marked Miss Brooks in her tactful 
way, as she immediately left the table. 


IV 


WHEN the chief was finally induced 
to return to the stateroom, he fell on 
the berth, and after awhile seemed to 
drowse. Mr. Oxhead took advantage 
of this to remove the white duck trous- 
ers. Then he started out in search of 
Miss Brooks, and was surprised to find 
the lady herself just about to knock on 
his door. Beside her in the corridor 
stood her brother and Miss Maisie 
Watson, both looking very serious. 

“T wanted to warn you,” said Miss 
Brooks anxiously, “that the captain 
says the next time you bring — er— 
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your friend to his table, he’s going to 
put you both in irons.” 

“Furthermore,” added Miss Wat. 
son, biting at her mustache, “I wired 
our directors of your actions, and they 
wirelessed back that you are’not to re 
turn to headquarters.” 

No doubt Mr. Oxhead’s dismay was 
reflected in his countenance. He 
couldn’t abandon his wife while she 
was “still in the flesh,” yet to remain 
with her would result in being cut off 
from humanity and left with no visible 
means of livelihood. 

“Don’t you worry, Jubal,” added 
Miss Watson firmly. ‘“ Mr. Brooks 
has already thought of a solution.” 

“Yes,” put in the broad-shouldered 
man in the checked suit. “I had the 
idea, Mr. Oxhead, but saw no way of 
broaching it.” 

“Pray tell me about it,” asked Mr. 
Oxhead hopefully. 

“Perhaps you know,” said Mr. 
Brooks, “that I am returning to the 
States with a cargo of tropical animals 
and snakes for the Greatest Show on 
Earth.” 

“I do remember various strange 
noises about the boat,” agreed Mr. Ox- 
head ; “ but I am not very familiar with 
machinery.” 

“Well, this is my idea,” continued 
Mr. Brooks. ‘ Why not combine the 
cannibal and a livelihood? Miss Wat- 
son has agreed to come along as your 
assistant. We will put up a side show 
tent next to our main entrance. It will 
take like hot cakes. Can’t you see the 
beauty of it?—I mean you, the hus- 
band, exhibiting the very cannibal who 
—er—well, don’t you see how it would 
sweep the country?” 

“Mr. Brooks,” answered Mr. Ox- 
head, shuddering slightly, “ she would 
never stand for that.” 

“What did you say?” demanded 
Miss Watson witha note of jealousy. 

Mr. Oxhead nervously mopped his 
brow. 

“It’s this way,” he explained. 
“ She’s inside the cannibal, you know.” 








A SOUTH SEA TRAGEDY 


“ Well?” inquired Mr. Brooks, look- 
ing uneasily through a porthole at the 
rise and fall of the horizon. “ What 
of it?” 

“Mr. Brooks, the chief’s face is 
changing. It has been changing gradu- 
ally.” The husband hesitated. “ He 
is beginning to look exactly like Mrs. 
Oxhead !” 

‘‘ Impossible! 
Miss Watson. 

“On the contrary, it is unmistak- 
able,” Mr. Oxhead insisted. “ It gives 
one a rather uncertain feeling.” 

“We had noticed that he looks thin- 
ner,” said brother and sister and Miss 
Watson together. 

“ And that is not all,” went on the 
husband. ‘ He is taking on her man- 
nerisms. For instance, Mrs. Oxhead 


Ridiculous!’ cried 


used to let her spectacles slip down on 
her nose whenever she was irritated. 
She did it by working the muscles of 
her ears. I have never seen it done by 
any one else.” 


Mr. Oxhead paused, 
and looked Miss Watson full in the 
eye. “To-day, when he was hungry, 
the chief went through those exact mo- 
tions,” 

Miss Watson shivered. 

“Tt must be a coincidence, of 
course; but anyhow, Jubal, we must 
find a means of livelihood.” 

“You don’t know Mrs. Oxhead,” 
the missionary replied with the con- 
viction of experience. “If she got it 
into her mind that her memory was 
not—” Mr. Oxhead looked nervously 
over his shoulder. ‘ An indomitable 
will!” he added in a lower voice. “I 
guess I’d better go in and see if she’s 
sleeping.” 

Mr. Oxhead’s heart sank heavily 
when he entered the stateroom. The 
chief, instead of slumbering, was sit- 
ting upright on the berth, with a hand 
cupped behind his ear in precisely the 
attitude which Mrs. Oxhead adopted 
when trying with difficulty to hear. 
Not only this, but the chief’s ears were 
working in exactly the manner of Mrs. 
Oxhead when irritated. 
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Worse than all this, however, was 
the husband’s subconscious feeling. He 
had always been able to tell when his 
wife was in a bad humor; and now, 
alone with the cannibal, he felt as 
plainly as if it were a physical sensa- 
tion that Mrs. Oxhead was in the 
room, and that she was in an unusual- 
ly hostile mood. 

He was greatly relieved to observe, 
however, that this hostility, instead of 
being meant for him, seemed to follow 
the sound of Miss Maisie Watson’s 
voice as it faded down the corridor. 

“T am glad,” Miss Watson was say- 
ing, “ that our future has been worked 
out so beautifully. Dear Jubal and I 
would be so helpless, Mr. Brooks, with- 
out some one like you to help us!” 

This was all that the missionary 
heard, for of a sudden the chief, his 
ears working frantically, had risen 
and snatched open the door. With a 
cry, Mr. Oxhead tried to stop him, 
only to have a moist palm impinge 
against his face and push him back- 
ward over the wash basin. When he 
climbed to his feet the chief was gone, 
and in Mr. Oxhead’s mind there re- 
mained a terrible recollection of a most 
malignant expression, in his wife’s 
image, and of the disappearing flutter 
of a sky blue Mother Hubbard. 

As Mr. Oxhead hurried into the cor- 
ridor, he heard from the deck the 
sound of a piercing shriek. The voice 
was Miss Maisie Watson’s, and it rose 
three times again, in accents of terror, 
before the missionary, who was not a 
fast runner, was able to reach the deck. 

Here he paused, at a loss. The deck 
was bare of people. A strong wind 
was dashing spray as high as the pilot 
house, and beneath angry clouds the 
morning had become darker than twi- 
light. The steamer, racing ahead of 
the storm with the aid of a small tri- 
angular sail over its bow, seemed sud- 
denly deserted. 

A second series of screams directed 
Mr. Oxhead’s attention to the bow. 
He hurried around the superstructure, 
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and when the whole bow came into 
his view his heart suddenly stopped 
beating. 

Miss Maisie Watson, screaming for 
her life, had climbed out on the bow- 
sprit over the tossing water, and the 
cannibal chief had followed her. There 
they clung, the chief on one side of the 
bowsprit, and Miss Watson, only a 
few inches ahead of him, on the other. 
‘At every dip of the vessel they were in 
danger of losing their hold. 

With a cry almost as loud as one of 
Miss Watson’s, Mr. Oxhead climbed 
the protective railing and stepped out 
upon the slippery bowsprit, steadying 
himself by grasping a wire rope that 
tan conveniently near. He was terri- 
fied and sick at heart; for just below 
him, separated only by his own feet, 
on one side clung Miss Maisie Watson, 
a lifetime friend; while on the other, 
glaring at Miss Watson ferociously, 
swayed the chocolate-colored cannibal, 
who had suddenly but unmistakably 


become nothing other than an enraged 
Mrs. Oxhead. 

This enraged Mrs. Oxhead was 
working her way nearer to Miss 
Maisie, and Miss Maisie was, drawing 
forth from her hat a long and mortal- 
ly dangerous hatpin. It had narrowed 
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down to a matter of life and death be- 
tween the two jealous women. Mr, 
Oxhead had no choice. He lifted a 
foot and pushed her in the face until 
she fell overboard. _ 

V 

A PROFOUND silence enveloped the 
small barroom when the mournful gen- 
tleman ended his narrative. ; 

“You mean to tell me he deliberate- 
ly pushed Miss Maisie Watson over- 
board?” Bill exclaimed. 

“No,” replied the narrator. “I~ 
that is, he—pushed Mrs. Oxhead over- 
board.” A tear brimmed the racon- 
teur’s eye. “There has never been a 
fitting ceremony,” he added hollowly. 
“ The storm was wild, and her remains 
were never recovered.” 

Without another word the gentle- 
man turned and staggered off, drag- 
ging the rusty umbrella lugubriously 
behind him. The slamming of the 
front door was succeeded in the bar- 
room by a profound absence of sound. 

“T don’t know about the rest of 
you,” commented Bill, at length, “ But 
as for me, I’m going to have a drink.” 

“So am I,” I said from my heart. 

“And me, too,” announced the bar- 
tender positively. 





ISLAND TREASURE 


THEY say much treasure is hidden here, 
Yellow nuggets that Captain Kidd, 
The pirate, horded and buried near 
Some now long vanished yellow-trees. 
They say there is blood-stained treasure here, 
Cached by the yellowest dog of the seas. 
God forbid! 


Treasure there is, yellow but clean; 
And never for such has pirate crazed. 
A treasure indeed is this sea-locked scene, 
Sand that is sifted by wave and wind; 
A treasure in sight of all, and clean, 
Sweetened by cedar and tamarind, 

God be praised! 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 








This Budget Business 


By James Perley Hughes 


Nie 


OS ? 


A Story of Adventure in Over- 


head Expenses Where the Solution 
Underfoot 


of the Problem Was 


rT F I ran my business the way 
this house is operated, our 
place in the sun would be 
on the poorhouse porch!” 
So barked George 
Thomas as he threw down 
the last of the monthly 
bill and glared at Constance, his good 
wife and true. Attila, the cat, jumped 
from his nest of pillows in alarm, and 
scurried under the chaise longue, but 
Constance stood her ground. She had 
received her baptism of conjugal fire 
years before. 
“ And I thought we had a budget!” 
George Thomas trumpeted. 


“We have, like any respectable mar- 
ried couple,” his wife retorted; “ but 
if we kept the Ten Commandments no 
better than we keep our budget, we'd 
soon be admitting that we hadn’t killed 
any one—thus far.” 

“ Well, that budget is going into ef- 
fect from now on. If I ran my busi- 
ness the way—” 

Further remarks were confined to 
rumblings like a geyser after an out- 
burst of steam and boiling water. 
George had finished spouting for the 
time being, but he gurgled the menace 
of further outbreaks. 

Next, turning his attention to sal- 
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vage, he toured the house from garret 
to cellar, while Constance remained in 
the living room, reading a magazine. 
She had weathered many of these spo- 
tradic eruptions, and the rescue of 
cheese parings and candle ends no 
longer intrigued her. 

Having rounded up a quantity of 
disused material, George Thomas re- 
turned, glowing with the pride of ef- 
ficiency. 

“ Better call up the junk man and 
have him take that stuff away,” he 
suggested. “He'll give you a few 
cents for it. Try old Jake Cohen. 
He’s worth millions now, but he’s still 
in the junk business.” 

With the budget restored to its pris- 
tine vigor, George Thomas returned to 
his role of a reasonably attentive hus- 
band, and Attila, the cat, dozed on his 
cushions undisturbed. Business was 
quiet at the works of the Thomas Bolt 
and Nut Company, but George held 
that it was only a temporary depres- 
sion. 

“Think you could stand being a 
widow for three weeks or a month, 
Conny ?” he asked one evening, as they 
sat on the front porch. 

“Fishing?” she inquired with post- 
bridal wisdom. 

“Moose,” George Thomas replied 
impressively. “ Big game in the wilds 
of Canada. Charley Perry, cashier at 
the First National, asked me to go 
with him. He’s joining a party with 
young Henry Witherspoon, and I 
think it would be a good idea for me 
to go. There are rumors of a consoli- 
dation in which the bank is backing the 
Ajax people, and I might get the in- 
side track of it up there. Perry and 
young Witherspoon are said to be in 
on it, so there’s nothing likely to hap- 
pen while I’m away.” 

“ How about your business?” was 
her practical inquiry. 

“Things are quiet, but they ought 
to pick up in about a month. [I'll be 
back by then. Hopkins can act as gen- 
eral manager, and Clinton Luther—” 
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“That silk shirt!” his wife ejacu- 
lated. 

George Thomas flushed. His in- 
vestment in a sales manager had 
brought a rather mildewed crop. Lu- 
ther had demonstrated that he could 
sell himself much better than bolts and 
nuts, and had kept his job through his 
ability to continue self-sale. 

“T thought I’d leave a power of at- 
torney with you, in case anything hap- 
pens.” 

“But I thought you said if your 
business were run the way _ this 
house—” 

“You know what I meant, Conny. 
You understand things at the factory.” 

“TI ought to. I kept books there 
long enough.” 

“There you go again, always re- 
minding me that you used to work for 
vow Aren’t you ever going to forget 
it?” 

“T hope not. Those were the happy 
days. I got paid then.” 

But Constance Thomas agreed to 
carry on, and in another week George 
was on his way into the northern wilds, 

“You'll have to handle things just 
as if I was dead,” he told her on the 
day of his departure. “ Young With- 
erspoon has picked a place where it 
takes an Indian runner three days to 
get from the nearest Canadian Pacific 
station, and I couldn’t get out in less 
than a week. ‘There are only two 
things you'll have to look after per- 
sonally. I’ve made application for a 
short time loan at the bank, to meet 
the pay roll, if collections are slow, and 
there’s a note coming due in about two 
weeks. Bill Crosby will attend to that. 
All you need to do is to sign the re 
newals in my name.” 


II 


A WEEK passed. Constance Thomas 
drove to the factory every day, but 
outside of scanning the daily reports 
to Melville Hopkins, the acting general 
manager, she did little. 

“Tt’s a good thing nothing of im- 
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portance is going on,” she told Hop- 
kins at the beginning of the second 
week. ‘We couldn’t reach Mr. 
Thomas if we tried.” 

But the next day something did hap- 
pen, and with it came the realization 
of a responsibility she had never known 
before. She had hardly finished her 
breakfast when the telephone rang, 
and she heard the nervous voice of 
Melville Hopkins over the wire. 

“T think you’d better come down 
right away, Mrs. Thomas,” the man 
said, his tone bordering on panic. 

“What’s the matter? Is the plant 
afire?” 

““No—I can’t tell you over the tele- 

Come immediately, if you 


Only good fortune kept Constance 
from being arrested for speeding, but 
she was at the office of the Thomas 
Bolt and Nut Company within fifteen 
minutes. 

“For pity’s sake, what is it?” she 
demanded, as Hopkins mysteriously 


closed the door. 

“ Bissell & Co. have notified us that 
they will not renew their contract,” he 
said in a sepulchral voice. 

“T don’t see what—” 

“They take more than half our out- 
put,” the manager interrupted. ‘‘That’s 
not all, either. The First National has 
refused our application for a loan, and 
the pay roll is due in a few days. Col- 
lections are rotten, and with the bank 
refusing—” 

“There must be some mistake,” de- 
clared Constance. ‘ Mr. Thomas told 
me that Mr. Crosby would take care of 
that.” 

“ There’s their reply,” said Hopkins, 
handing her a neatly typed letter. 

Constance Thomas only waited long 
enough to get the power of attorney 
that her husband had left, and then she 
hurried to the First National Bank. 

“T had expected to see your husband 
on this matter,” William H. Crosby, 
its president, told her, when she was 
ushered into his office. “I remember 
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now—he’s hunting in Canada, isn’t 
he?” 

“He went with Mr. Perry, your 
cashier,” she reminded him. 

“So he did, so he did! I had for- 
gotten. I’m sorry Mr. Thomas is not 
here. It makes my duty a doubly un- 
pleasant one.” 

“Then you decline our application 
for a loan?” 

“Our directors think we have all 
the Thomas paper we should carry. 
There are persistent rumors of a con- 
solidation of the bolt and nut interests, 
in which your organization is not in- 
cluded. Besides, your last statement 
was not—er—entirely satisfactory.” 

“T can have a later one prepared. 
It would look better, I think.” 

“T’m sorry, but our directors have 
already passed on the question.” Cros- 
by’s voice was polite but firm. “I can 
only follow the decision of the board 
in matters of this kind.” 

“Oh!” said Constance Thomas, as 
she gathered up her papers. “I am 
sorry, too, Mr. Crosby. We shall have 
to go elsewhere. Let me see—we have 
a note coming due soon, haven’t we? 
What about that?” 

“TI presume it’s all right. The di- 
rectors said nothing about that. Just 
see me a day or so before maturity, 
and I have no doubt that a renewal can 
be arranged.” 

Constance Thomas drove back to 
the plant slowly. Through her mind 
raced a series of plans, only to be con- 
sidered for a moment and then reject- 
ed. She wished George were here to 
aid her, to give her the wisdom of his 
experience. She might raise money on 
their home. No, she would not do that 
until the last alternative had failed. 
Some other means must be found. 

Next she turned her mind to the Bis- 
sell contract, which: was not to be re- 
newed. 

“Give me our correspondence with 
Bissell & Co.,” she told a file clerk, 
when she had returned to the office. 

A swift perusal showed her that 
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until a few days ago the company’s re- 
lations with these important customers 
had been most pleasant. Then came a 
letter in which John A. Bissell com- 
plained of a rumored advance in prices 
on the part of the Thomas Company, 
while their competitors were cutting 
figures materially. 

Mrs. Thomas took up her telephone, 
and soon was in communication with 
the head of the Bissell corporation. 

“Have you made a contract with 
any of our competitors?” she asked. 

“‘ Not yet, but we are negotiating for 
one at very attractive prices,” he re- 
plied. “ Where’s George? I’d like to 
talk the matter over with him.” 

“Hunting moose in Canada, and I 
can’t reach him by wire.” Then Con- 
stance returned to the business at 
hand. “ What quantity of material do 
you expect to contract for, Mr. Bis- 
sell?” 

“About twice as much as last year.” 
- “Would you consider a new bid 
from us?” 

“Most assuredly! We do not ex- 
pect to close for at least two weeks. 
Of course I cannot give you the prices 
quoted us, as they were confidential, 
but I’ll send you our specifications. We 
have to have the best of mild steel— 
something that will not crystallize, you 
know.” 

Constance Thomas hung up the re- 
ceiver after a cheery “ good-by,” and 
gazed hard and long at the calendar on 
the other side of the office. Her con- 
versation with John A. Bissell had re- 
vealed an expansion rather than a con- 
traction of business, but the question 
of price reductions plagued her. She 
remembered her husband’s thunder- 
ings on the necessity of holding down 
“ overhead ” at home. She must apply 
these methods, she told herself—must 
apply them as she had done in her own 
sphere of activity. 

Her first act was to examine the 
books. She blessed her experience in 
that department in the days before an 
office courtship had ripened into mar- 
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riage. Even a cursory glance showed 
her mounting costs that must be 
charged to overhead, yet they added 
appreciable fractions to the selling 
prices. Back through the years she 
went, until she found neatly tabulated | 
columns in her own handwriting. 

Her task was unfinished when the 
office clock pointed to six, and she load- 
ed the journals, ledgers, and day books 
into her car and took them home. It 
was midnight before she completed her 
investigation, but morning saw her’ 
reach the office with a definite plan. 
Saturday was a half holiday at the 
plant, but Constance Thomas had 
planned an eighteen-hour schedule for 
herself. 

Her first move was to call for Clin- 
ton Luther, the high-salaried sales 
manager, who had so successfully sold 
himself to George Thomas. 

Rotund and well groomed was Clin- 
ton—too rotund, too well groomed, in 
the woman’s opinion, as an office boy 
bowed him in. Suave was the man’s 
speech, unctuous, oleaginous. 

“ Ah, a Portia sits in judgment!” he 
said, as he caught a judicial gleam in 
Mrs. Thomas’s eyes. Seeking to turn 
her thoughts from anything unpleas- 
ant, he went on: “ How fare the moose 
in the Canadian wilderness?” 

“T haven't heard.” . 

“ A good time for hunting,” Luther 
continued. “ Business is in the dol- 
drums at present.” 

“ It certainly is for the Thomas Bolt 
and Nut Works,” was her crisp reply. 
“That is why I asked you to step in, 
Mr. Luther. What is the matter with 
our sales?” 

“A temporary depression — one of 
those times when there is a general de- 
cline in orders for staple goods,” was 
the smoothly voiced reply. “ Just now 
there is very little inquiry in our line.” 

“ How about Bissell & Co.?” 

“I understand they are making a 
sharp cut in production. At least, so 
I heard.” 


“You heard it? Where?” 
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“ At the Country Club.” This with 
a smile of superiority. ‘‘ You see, I 
get much inside information there. Mr. 
Thomas agreed to my suggestion that 
I should spend quite a little time there 
for that reason. In fact, I am running 
out this afternoon to see what I can 
‘ Jearn. Bissell’s out of the market— 
I’m sure of that.” 

“From whom did you get that 
story?” the woman pressed. 

An injured look appeared upon the 
well massaged face—a look that 
seemed to tell of umbrage taken. Then 
a smile of self-satisfaction gradually 
replaced it. 

‘“Why, from one of Bissell’s own 
men—Leonard Cassell, the head of his 
chemical department. I met Cassell at 
the club with Henry Witherspoon only 
yesterday.” 

“You mean old Henry, the head of 
the Ajax Company, our bitterest com- 
petitor?” she asked. 

“Of course. I believe in getting in- 
formation from both friends and ene- 
mies.” 

Clinton Luther was more suave than 
ever. He had scored neatly, he told 
himself. Mrs. Thomas did not reply. 
Her attention seemed to be centered 
upon the gardenia in Luther’s button- 
hole. Then she asked suddenly : 

“Mr. Luther, are you under con- 
tract with the Thomas Bolt and Nut 
Works?” 

“No,” he admitted, adding with an 
oily smile: “I came to Mr. Thomas 
with the understanding that my salary 
should be commensurate with the busi- 
ness done.” 

“A perfectly fair agreement,” the 
woman responded. “It shall go into 
effect immediately. It should have 
done so months ago.” 

“You mean that I get another ad- 
vance?” Luther was at his very best 
now, ready to practice his perfected 
art of self-sale. “Thank you very 
much, Mrs. Thomas. I hardly ex- 
pected—” 

“T mean that you haven’t booked 
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an order for weeks,” she broke in. 
“What business we have done has con- 
sisted of supplying the wants of old 
customers from stock.” 

“ But I told you that this is a time 
of depression. When even big auto- 
mobile manufacturers like Bissell & 
Co. go out of the market, what can you 
expect ?” 

“ Bissell & Co. are preparing to dou- 
ble their output,” she retorted. “ At 
least, that is what John A. Bissell tells 
me, his chemist and Henry Wither- 
spoon notwithstanding. Frankly, Mr. 
Luther, based on the business gained 
and lost during the current quarter, 
you owe the Thomas Bolt and Nut 
Company exactly three thousand 
dollars.” 

The flattering smile usually worn on 
the sales manager’s face faded. His 
rotund figure stiffened, and even his 
gardenia seemed to bristle. 

“T shall take this up with Mr. 
Thomas as soon as he gets home,” said 
Luther, turning doorward. “I shall 
not tender my resignation, because I 
do not recognize you as the proper per- 
son to act upon it.” 

“Very well! In the meantime your 
salary will be commensurate with the 
business done—new business done by 
you,” she concluded, as she pressed a 
button on her desk. 

Clinton Luther bowed himself out, 
because the office boy was too busy 
telephoning to his girl friend to an- 
swer. Thus it was that the pay roll 
of the Thomas Bolt and Nut Company 
was relieved of the combined salaries 
of a sales manager and of a young man 
who had started from the bottom and 
worked down and out. 


III 


AGAIN Constance Thomas had called 
Melville Hopkins, the acting general 
manager, into consultation. 

“Where is our budget for this 
year?” she asked. 

A look of utter incomprehension 
from Hopkins. 
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“Our budget —the appropriations 
for the various departments.” 

“We haven’t any, except for adver- 
tising,” the acting general manager an- 
swered. ‘“‘ We used to have one, but 
the heads of departments used to get 
into such disputes about it that finally 
it was dropped. Conditions are chang- 
ing so rapidly, you know, that Mr. 
Thomas decided he would wait until 
things became a little more—er—sta- 
tionary.” 

“‘ They’ll be so stationary for us that 
not a wheel will turn, if we keep on 
this way,” Constance returned. “ Let 
me see the last budget that was in ef- 
fect, our current cost sheets, and the 
pay roll. Perhaps I can figure some- 
thing out.” ; 
_ Another long night’s work at home. 
As she pored over the almost inter- 
minable sheets of figures, it seemed as 
if they were dancing before her eyes. 
Her brain clouded with the mass of 
details. Obstacles grew until they 
seemed insuperable. George was away, 
and she could not telegraph him for 
advice. What could she do? 

She flung herself upon her bed, to 
enjoy the luxury of a good cry. Asa 
summer rain cleanses the air, her tears 
seemed to clear her brain of vexing 
trivialities. When she returned to 
her work, a clearly defined policy was 
soon formulated. 

“‘ All you need in business is com- 
mon sense,” she told herself. “ I’m 
going to run this business just the way 
I run my house. To begin with, that 
pay roll is going to shrink in some 
places. Now that note at the bank will 
have to be—” 

Again she centered her attention 
upon that pressing problem. 

“ How are collections?” she asked 
Melville Hopkins, the following morn- 
ing. “‘ George told me they had been 
rather slow.” 

“They have dragged somewhat,” 
the man answered. “On the overdue 


accounts we have sent out the usual 
form letters.” 
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“Who ever pays attention to form 

letters ?”’ demanded Constance Thomas, 
“TI never do. They label themselves 
in the opening paragraph. Let’s go 

es the accounts and see what we can 
O. 

In another hour she was using the 
long-distance telephone. Her conver- 
sations were not with bookkeepers or 
assistant treasurers of the various 
firms, but in each case she spoke di- 
rectly to the president or acting execu- 
tive. 

“And how about new business?” 
was her inquiry at the conclusion of 
each conversation. ‘ We are in posi- 
tion to offer some rather attractive 
prices, with immediate delivery from 
stock on hand.” 

In collections she found she had ef- 
fected about eighty per cent at the close 
of the telephone campaign, and_ the 
number of orders proved decidedly en- 
couraging. 

From one firm, however, she learned 
that the Ajax Company was quoting 
small-sized bolts and nuts at fifteen per 
cent less than her prices with a still 
greater reduction in the large sizes. 
Furthermore, there were rumors of a 
consolidation in the industry, and some 
buyers were holding off. Still, the 
orders gained were a decided asset, and 
Constance gloated over the neatly filled 
blanks before she sent them to the 
shipping department for execution. 

“That’s some business Mr. Luther 
will not get at the Country Club,” she 
told herself. | 

Next her attention was fixed upon 
the task of obtaining a new contract 
with Bissell & Co. The collections 
would provide for the pay roll, and 
with the Bissell contract in hand little 
trouble would be encountered in get- 
ting accommodation at the bank to 
meet other expenses. 

Carefully she went over the cost 
sheets upon which the company’s prices 
were based. Strive as she might, and 
with further cuts in overhead, she 
could not work out a selling price that 
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would meet the figures of the Ajax 
Company. At home, she pored over 
the estimates again and again, but the 
problem proved insoluble. 

A conference the next day with Les- 
ter Thompson, the purchasing agent, 
resulted in long-distance calls to the 
various manufacturers of steel bars, 
but none would make quotations below 
the present rates, even for a large 
order. 

“But the Ajax people are asking 
from fifteen to twenty per cent less 
than we,” she told Thompson. 

“Then they’re doing business at a 
loss.” 

“Not the Ajax! Old Henry With- 
erspoon never took a contract at a loss 
in his life. Graves in half the New 
England cemeteries would turn inside 
out if he did.” 

“Then he’s getting material from a 
source of which we know nothing,” 
Thompson retorted. ‘He may be 
lined up with some scrap rolling mill, 
and—” 


George Thomas’s wife did not hear 


the remainder of the purchasing 
agent’s words. Before her mind ap- 
peared a vision of a round-shouldered 
little man of markedly Hebraic mold— 
a little man who bowed often and 
talked much, but seldom uttered a word 
of his inner thoughts. The picture 
prompted a question. 

“Who buys our scrap now?” she 
asked. 

“Jacob Cohen & Sons —the same 
firm that always took it.” 

“T remember old Jake.” Constance 
spoke reminiscently. “I wonder if he 
remembers me! He might. Where 
does he live?” 

“In New York now. His sons run 
the business.” 

In spite of the pressure of time, 
Constance ‘Thomas dashed down to 
New York the following day. She 
was hardly prepared for the ornate 
apartment on Riverside Drive in which 
the retired junk dealer lived, or for the 
colorful ménage surrounding him, but 
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she found that old Jake had not forgot- 
ten his business friends. 

“Sure I remember you — you vas 
Conny Rathbun, ain’t it?” the old man 
wheezed. ‘‘ Married de boss, hey? 
Vise girl vas Conny Rathbun — good 
business woman!” 

Constance Thomas found herself 
flushing under his keen scrutiny. Then 
she told him her dilemma. 

“Need some moneys, hey?” he 
asked. 

““No—some information.” 

“T’d rather lend moneys—dot is, on 
good security,” he hastened to amend. 
“I stand good chance to get money 
back if de security is gilt edge. In- 
formations, gone once, gone alvays. 
Vot you vant to know?” 

“Does your firm—do your sons— 
still buy the Ajax scrap?” 

“Ajax? Dot’s old Henry Vither- 
spoons incorporated, ain’t it?” 

She nodded. 

“No more Vitherspoons’ scrap! My 
boys, they are suckers. Once they buy 
from Ajax und mix it mit odders. No 
more! Und der government calls it 
mild steel!” 

‘““Why no more scrap from Ajax?” 

“Dot old crook buys up steel bars 
at shipyard auctions. All der slickers 
in der vorld sell Uncle Sam high car- 
bon steel during der var, und now der 
government has der nerve to call it 
mild steel bars. Vitherspoons, they use 
it; but some of these days—say, junk 
is junk, and mighty fine junk it is, but 
dot high carbon steel is murder. You 
sneeze real hard, und it snaps like dot!” 

A pudgy thumb and finger illus- 
trated his words. 

High carbon steel! She had not 
thought of that. She had been out of 
business during the war’s hectic days, 
and to her mind steel was steel, just as 
junk was junk. 

“You see dis fellow? His vords 
come high, but dey save you moneys.” 
A thick index finger pointed to the 
name of a chemical engineer in the 
telephone book. ‘“ Believe me ven I 
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tell you — science has come into the 
junk business, like in everythings else.” 


IV 


WHEN Constance returned to the 
Thomas Works, her vision had been 
enlarged by lights on the technical side 
of manufacturing and on the tricks 
that creep into every trade. She 
brought with her specifications calling 
for steel bars of various chemical 
analyses. 

“Send these to the rolling mills,” 
she told Thompson, the purchasing 
agent. “ Telegraph the mills, and ask 
them to wire their bids. We haven't 
much time to lose.” 

Hopkins had a glowing report that 
collections were coming in even better 
than expected, and that there was 
enough cash on hand to meet the pay 
roll and leave a small balance for or- 
dinary operating expenses. With the 
extension of the note now held by the 
First National, the crisis would be 
passed; but the Bissell contract—it oc- 
cupied Constance’s mind almost to the 
exclusion of everything else. 

“T have followed your outline in 
preparing a budget,” Hopkins told her, 
when they took up future operations. 
“T find that we can cut overhead about 
twenty per cent. Further reductions 
can be made in the operating depart- 
ment, especially if we do away with 
assistant foremen, leaving only one 
man in charge of each shop. Then 

‘there’s the advertising—” 

“ Leave that alone,” she intervened, 
“even if I have to type my own let- 
ters. Keep the assistant foremen, too. 
We'll need every one of them if we get 
that Bissell contract.” 

“ Everything is taken care of except 
that sixty-day note at the First Nation- 
al,” Hopkins concluded. “ Mr. Cros- 
by will surely renew that. It isn’t like 
—er—new advances.” 

“I wish I didn’t have to ask him, 
after that other session,” said Con- 
stance. “TI’ll drop in to-morrow and 
see what he has to say.” 
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But she did not wait until the next 
day to call on William H. Crosby. She 
went that same afternoon. As she en- 
tered the narrow corridor leading to 
the president’s office, she saw a tall, 
cadaverous figure bowing, cranelike, as 
he departed from the inner shrine. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Wither- 
spoon,” she said, as the tall man was 
about to pass her. 

“Why, it’s Mrs. Thomas! Bless 
my soul!” he replied, removing his hat 
deferentially. ‘I understand you are 
getting to be quite a business woman, 
since George and my boy have been 
cutting down the moose population of 
Canada. Mr. Crosby just told me that 
you are quite an executive.” 

“They have been talking about the 
Thomas Bolt and Nut Company,” the 
woman whispered to herself, but on 
Henry Witherspoon she spent a pleas- 
ing smile as she murmured: “ That’s 
very kind of you, but I find I have 
heaps to learn from you men. Do you 
know it was only yesterday that I 
learned the difference between mild 
and high carbon steel. Wasn't I 
foolish?” 

A look of suspicion flashed in With- 
erspoon’s fishy eyes. 

“T thought every one in the steel 
business knew that,” he said with a su- 
perior smile. ‘ Of course, in some lines 
it makes no difference.” | 

“Ts that so?” Constance Thomas 
elevated surprised brows. “I didn’t 
know that. I thought it was quite im- 
portant. Thanks ever so much for tell- 
ing me. It seems to me that every day 
I am in business I learn more.” 

“ Yes, we all do that,” agreed Henry 
Witherspoon, smiling blandly. “ Well, 
good day, Mrs. Thomas. I must be 
hurrying along.” 

Mr. Crosby received her with ap- 
parent cordiality, asking about her 
health and voicing the hope that busi- 
ness was all that she could desire. 

“TI believe we have a note coming 
due in a day or two,” Constance said, 
when he paused and directed an in- 
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quiring gaze in her direction. 

“T hadn’t noticed.” He pressed a 
button on his desk. “ I'll ask the man 
in charge of that department.” 

A few minutes later he was holding 
a bit of paper in his hand, studying it 
as if he were seeing it for the first 
time. 

“Tt does mature—the day after to- 
morrow,” he said, with a glance at his 
desk calendar. 

“TI would like to have it renewed, 
if I’m not asking too much,” suggested 
Constance, her glance held on the cold 
eyes of the banker. “Of course, if 
your directors are afraid—” 

“Not afraid, Mrs. Thomas,” the 
man broke in, as she hesitated. ‘‘ They 
are merely exercising their judgment 
in the interests of our stockholders. I 
remember now that this note was dis- 
cussed at our last meeting.” 

“ But I thought you said—” 

“T am sorry,” he went on, as she 
stopped, “but our directors took up 
this matter only a day or so ago, and 
a majority decided to call the loan. 
They are rather nervous about this ru- 
mored consolidation, which does not 
include the Thomas properties.” 

“T see!” 

“Our directors are the court of last 
resort, you know, and I cannot go 
against their wishes,” he hastened to 
explain. 

“T understand that. By the way, 
Mr. Witherspoon is one of your direc- 
tors, isn’t he? I met him in the hall. 
I wonder if it would be possible for me 
to talk to him, and perhaps he might 
reconsider. He seemed very friendly.” 

The banker’s eyes were raised from 
his prolonged appraisal of his desk 
blotter to shoot a swiftly gauging 
glance in Constance’s direction. 

“You can try it, if you wish, Mrs. 
Thomas; but I fear there isn’t much 
chance of succeeding. If I remember, 
Mr. Witherspoon is one of the mov- 
ing forces in the proposed consolida- 
tion.” 

“Yes, so I have heard. Still, it 
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wouedn't do any harm to try, would 
it?” 

Constance Thomas saw the cadaver- 
ous manufacturer loitering in the main 
banking room as she went out, but she 
made no attempt to ask his interces- 
sion. He glanced away when she 
passed, but as she hesitated in the lob- 
by she saw him return to Crosby’s pri- 
vate office. 

“T thought so!” she murmured. 
“ Now [’ll have to scratch, if l’m go- 
ing to meet that note and the pay roll, 
too!” 

Once more in her office, Constance 
fixed her eyes on the calendar. Three 
feverish days faced her. She had to 
think of the note, the pay roll, and the 
Bissell contract. As her mind concen- 
trated on the last of this trio, she took 
down her telephone and got into com- 
munication with the head of the Bis- 
sell firm. 

“TI am going to have my bids 
ready,” she told him; “ but the figures 
won't be as low as you like—that is, 
with quality considered.” 

Then she told him of a few facts she - 
had learned from old Jake Cohen. 

“Tl look into that,” the automo- 
bile manufacturer replied. “I’d like 
to have you down here the day we 
place the contract, so that we can go 
into all phases of the question.” 

Then once more she called Melville 
Hopkins into consultation. Quickly 
she told him of the bank’s decision, and 
of the apparent activity of Henry 
Witherspoon. 

“It looks like a squeeze to me,” ob- 
served Hopkins. “I heard a story 
down town at noon to-day that Crosby 
has recently bought into the Ajax 
Company. It begins to look as if they 
had—” 

He esitated, as if loath to voice his 
suspicions. Constance completed the 
unfinished sentence. 

“ As if they got George Thomas up 
into Canada on purpose, and are work- 
ing the pincers. Charley Perry is just 
Crosby’s yes man, and young Henry. 
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Witherspoon — well, we’ve got to do 
something. What would you sug- 
gest?” 

“Let the note go to protest,” Hop- 
kins advised. “ The bank can’t do any- 
thing—immediately.” 

““T don’t want to do that,” she re- 
plied. “It would hurt our.credit, and 
we are going to need that.” 

“Have you any friends, business or 
social, who might be able to help you?” 

“Not that I know of, but—” 

Before her mind there suddenly 
came the picture of a pudgy figure, 
stooped by many years on a junk 
wagon. A few minutes later she was 
talking with old Jake over the long- 
distance telephone. 

“T’m not looking for information 
this time,” she told him. “ You said 
you would rather lend—” 

“If der security vas good,” the old 
man interposed. “I vouldn’t lend 
moneys to mine own brudders mitout 
security. How much you vant?” 

““Er—ten thousand,” replied Con- 
stance, a faint feeling coming over her. 

“Um-m-m! Dot’s lots of moneys. 
Und der security?” 

Jake Cohen was doing business now, 
not exchanging social pleasantries. 

“Why, our home is unencumbered. 
It’s appraised at twenty-five thousand ; 
and then I have some jewelry—pearls 
and rings, which—” 

“Um-m-m! Jewelries—I don’t 
know much about them. You got— 
vot you call it—lawyer power?” 

“Yes, I can sign my husband’s name 
to papers.” 

“You come to my house to-mor- 
row,” Jake told her, “ und I’ll have my 
lawyer write de papers. Bring de jew- 
elries mit you. I got a friend, Moe 
Hart, who’s in the loan business, and 
I get him to look at them.” 

Constance Thomas took a night 
train to New York and returned the 
following evening with two checks to- 
taling ten thousand dollars. Old Jake 
Cohen had thriftily subtracted the in- 
terest in advance, but Moe Hart had 
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made up the difference with a loan 
upon her jewels. 

“T don’t blame them,” she told her- 
self, as the train neared home, “ and 
they’re not half as hard as Crosby and 
Witherspoon. I couldn’t have arranged 
a bank loan on that short notice.” 


V 


A MESSENGER from the First Na- 
tional Bank presented the note on the 
day of its maturity. Crosby had not 
expected payment. When his man re- 
turned with a certified check for prin- 
cipal and interest, the banker took 
down his receiver and exchanged whis- 
pered words on the subject with Henry 
Witherspoon. 

“You want to look out for that 
Thomas woman,” Crosby warned. 
“ She’s liable to wreck this consolida- 
tion before it gets started. You thought 
that if you got George out into the 
woods it would be an easy.job. I wish 
he was here instead of his wife! Is 
there any chance of that Bissell con- 
tract falling through?” 

“None in the world,” Witherspoon 
responded in high confidence. “ The 
Thomas people can’t approach our 
prices by twenty per cent, and figures 
are going to count in this contract. I’m 
going down to close the deal to-mor- 
row. I'll be surprised if they even 
make a bid.” 

But surprises: were in store. The 
next day the gaunt manufacturer was 
ushered into John Bissell’s private 
office and requested to take a chair. 
As he passed the automobile maker’s 
flat-topped desk, he saw a contract 
ready for signature. His fishy eyes 
sought the name of the firm to which 
it would be offered, but the line was 
blank. 

“Mr. Bissell will be in immediate- 
ly,” he was told. 

Henry Witherspoon puzzled over , 
the situation. He wondered what was 
the matter. Then his eyes widened as 


he saw Mrs. Thomas escorted into the 
room. 
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“Good morning, Mr. Witherspoon,” 
she said cheerfully. “ This is a sur- 
prise indeed. I had no idea I would 
have this pleasure.” 

“How do you do?” The man tried 
to keep his annoyance from being too 
patent. “Just you and I left in the 
race, I see. I thought perhaps there 
might be quite a lot of other competi- 
tion.” 

“Mr. Crosby succeeded in elimina- 
ting that, I believe,” she answered. “I 
think he also had a hand in seeing my 
husband was invited to go far off into 
the—” 

She halted as John Bissell bustled 
into his office, offering his apologies 
for tardiness. 

“Isn’t it rather unusual ”—Wither- 
spoon turned his words to the automo- 
bile manufacturer—“ this meeting of 
competitors, vis-d-vis, at the closing of 
a contract ?” 

“Yes, frankly, it is,” Bissell assent- 
ed; “but I find several unprecedented 
things in this matter. Mrs. Thomas’s 


bid, for instance, is given quite differ- 


ently from yours. She quotes three 
prices, varying according to the chemi- 
cal analysis of the steel used. On the 
subject of mild steel I find some rather 
illuminating information as to high 
carbon content.” 

“Mild steel is mild steel,” Wither- 
spoon retorted. “Any tyro knows 
that. Our product has received the 
government’s approval, and I know of 
no better certification. Uncle Sam is 
mighty particular.” 

“He may be now, but he wasn’t 
during the war,” Constance Thomas 
amended, as Witherspoon halted. 
“Then he bought everything but shell- 
case discard for mild steel, and he has 
been trying to get rid of his stock ever 
since. Why, that stuff has been rust- 
ing for—” 

“Mild steel is mild steel,” the Ajax 
head broke in. “It is sold as such by 
the government.” 

“Those old shipyard bars are sold 
‘as is,’ the woman corrected, “ and 
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you are too wise a manufacturer not 
to pass on the same specifications. In 
other words, caveat emptor—‘ Let the 
buyer beware.’ ” 

A dark frown creased the tall man’s 
cadaverous brow. ‘Then he turned to 
John Bissell, pointedly disregarding 
Constance. 

“As far as analysis is concerned,” 
he said, “ you have the word of your 
own chemist on our product. I sub- 
mitted samples, and am selling on sam- 
ple. Every bolt we make is guaranteed 
to be up to sample. That is our strong- 
est advertisement.” 

A smile came over the serious face 

of the automobile maker. He glanced 
into Constance Thomas’s eyes, which 
were bright with excitement over the 
impending drama. 
_ “Yes,” Bissell admitted, “ we have 
an analysis of your product, Mr. With- 
erspoon. In fact, we have three—one 
from your friend Leonard Cassell, 
whom we formerly employed, one 
from a technical laboratory, and a 
third from our new chemist. The lat- 
ter two agree as to the high carbon 
content of your bolts.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” the 
bolt maker demanded. 

“T mean that while I can’t prove 
bribery of our former chemist, I have 
sufficient evidence to warrant discharg- 
ing him and enough business acumen 
to reject any bid you make. I cannot 
afford to put the lives of thousands of 
persons in jeopardy by using defective 
material in the construction of our au- 
tomobiles.” 

“Then you mean—” Henry With- 
erspoon rose from the chair that he 
had taken so confidently a few minutes 
before. 

“That I shall give the contract to 
the Thomas Bolt and Nut Company,” 
Bissell replied. ‘ What is more, after 
this experience I shall keep my busi- 
ness there, regardless of any consoli- 
dation you and the First National 
crowd may put through. It might in- 
terest you to know, however, that the 
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directors met this morning and asked 
for Crosby’s resignation—yours, too, 
I believe.” 







Constance Thomas drove her little 
runabout toward the factory with a 
heart beating almost as fast as the car’s 
purring engine. She felt like stopping 
at the roadside to execute a little dance 
of joy, but the urge of haste speeded 
her on. Now she could pay Jake Cohen 
and Moe Hart before George got 
home, and have everything running 
smoothly! It had been a hard battle, 
but her sense of elation made it worth 
while. 

“T got it—I got it!” she shrilled, as 
she entered the office and saw Melville 
Hopkins standing on the other side of 
the room. 

A bronzed, bearded man arose from 
the chair she had occupied since George 
had been away. 

“Got what?” he asked. 
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She turned to look at the stranger, 
Then her arms flew wide as she leaped 
into his embrace. 

“Oh, George!” she cried. “I’m so 
glad you are back! I didn’t expect you 
for a week. Is there anything the 
matter ?” 

“TI got suspicious,” he told her, 
“Young Witherspoon and Charley 
Perry started talking consolidation, 
and—” 

“ But we whipped them, beat them 
at their own game!”’ she jubilated. 

“Yes, Hopkins has been telling me 
about it. You’ve done wonders, dear, 
wonders. I couldn’t have done half so 
well.” Then with a guilty smile: “ He 
tells me you have revived the well- 
known budget.” 

“Tf I ran my house the way you run 
this business,” she retorted, “ our place 
in the sun would be—” 

Their joint laughter drowned her 
words. 
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FAME 


You who dream of wealth and fame 


Ponder o’er each honored name 


Think if only fortune gay 
i Winds of chance had blown your way, 
; As they wandered in their play, 


Do not see the uncheered hours 


When you’re care-free as the flowers 


i What the struggle do not know, 
Ht Courage, faith, and strength below 
Ali the cheering and the show, 
And the spoil. 


fi Lost in wonder, you the while 
th Note the grace, 
i Marvel at the modest smile 


But the one with honored name 
Knows the price and how it came, 
That you could be, with effort same, 


Virginia Goff 



















Birds in 


The Story of Tex Jeffers 
and His Strange Speculation 
in Synchronized Songsters 


T was close in the hold of 
the Panonic, and the light 
bulbs were as luminous as 
sO many indisposed fire- 
flies. The big liner was 
bucking heavy seas in her 
passage to New York. 


We 
Under the tread of Tex Jeffers the 


steel plates of a deck designated by one 
of the tail-end letters of the alphabet 


canted uncomfortably. His generous 
ears were assailed by a continuous cho- 
tus of shrill twittering from either side 
of the passageway that he was thread- 
ing. 
“Tweet, tweet!” mocked Mr. Jef- 
fers. “ Tweet, tweet! Yah! I wish 
to Heaven I was importin’ a couple of 
quiet, respectable elephants, instead of 
one hundred blamed canaries!” 

The quizzical countenance of the im- 
porter of canaries wrinkled ruefully. 
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By Fairfax Downey 


He rested his skinny arms from the 
weight of two large water cans. 

““And me leavin’ a good job as a 
zoo keeper for this!” he lamented. 
“Wish I was back feedin’ the lions! 
Floor nice and steady—plenty of light 
—good audience — nothin’ to do but 
toss in hunks of meat. ‘Then I come 
into some coin and sink it all in this. 
Root of all evil—money! It’s got me 
givin’ hundreds of birds baths!” 

As he bent to his burdens again, a 
voice hailed him from the dimness: 

“ Hey, there! Hey, sailor! Hey— 
I mean avast!” 

A pudgy shape in a black suit, a black 
bow tie, and a stiff dress shirt revealed 
itself. A near-by light brought out a 
round, ruddy face, pale blue saucer 
eyes, heavy lips and a chin that had 
beat an inglorious retreat. 

“Sailor!” ‘The hail was repeated. 
“Can you—” 

“Sailor! Sailor!” Tex Jeffers ex- 
claimed irritably. “Think I’d ever 
travel like this more’n twice? Once 
over on ’count of ignorance, t’other 
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time back on ’count of homesickness— 
no more, brother!” 

“Can't say I blame you much,” the 
newcomer said. “ This is my second 
and last voyage. I play in the ship’s 
orchestra—never again! Maybe you 
know the way around this ship, though. 
I came downstairs — below decks, I 
mean—to look at the engines, and 1— 


' |’ve kind of lost interest.” 


The complexion of the stranger was 
paling perceptibly. 

“Yeh,” Tex answered. 
how you feel.” 

“I want to get back to A deck, and 
I’m kind of in a hurry,” the fat man 
pleaded. ‘“ Don’t you know the way?” 

“Not me! They won't let me up 
there.” 

“Great grief!” the other gulped. 
“What a place for a menagerie! You 
fellows ought to travel on cattle boats. 
Can’t you tell me a way out of here?” 

“Try the end of the passage there, 

and be damned to you,” the canary im- 
porter responded impolitely. 
- The fat man lurched hastily. away. 
Tex began his task of filling the cups 
and basins in the tiers of cages about 
him. 

“What they don’t drink is all the 
time spillin’ out,” he grumbled. “ And 
baths! How these dog-gone birds 
does bathe! Every day’s Saturday 
night. I’d hate their yellow hides if I 
didn’t know I could turn ’em into some 
yellow bills in New York.” 

“ Back among the birds!” growled 
an irritable voice behind him. 

“Oh, it’s you again,” Tex greeted 
the chubby musician. “Get any air?” 

“Some, but I’m lost again,” was 
“ Schmalz is my name. 
Yours is what? Jeffers? How do? 
Say, what’s the idea of all these ca- 
naries? Singing birds?” 

“Not one of this noble one hun- 
dred. They’re as dumb as they come. 
All they can do is go ‘ tweet, tweet.’ ” 

“ How did you come to buy them?” 

“Got ’em cheap—great bargain.” 

“Yes, but who'll buy from you, 


“IT know 
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when there isn’t a songster in the lot?” 





“Movie people, maybe. It’s all the 
class now to have cages of canaries 
hangin’ around movie theater lobbies, 
It don’t matter if the birds can’t crack 
anote. It’s just show—you know, the 
silent drammer.” 

“Movie people pay well?” 

“Fair. They got the coin, and 
they’re all the time passin’ out wads 
for somethin’ that don’t mean nothin’; 
but that ain’t the big idea. Say, 
brother, in my cabin I got some real 
talent—four canaries that can sing like 
grand operer. Yessir, I got some tal- 
ent—worth a heap of money!” 

The blue saucer eyes gleamed avidly 
in the lamplight. 

“How do you know?” Schmalz 
asked. 

“That’s all right,” the importer 
said. “I ain’t tellin’ everythin’, 
brother ; but I got a novelty—a vauder- 
ville headline act.” 

The fat musician looked thoughtful. 

“Well, I better get some air,” he 
said, and waddled off. 

Tex went back to his bird watering, 
thanking his lucky stars that the voy- 
age would end in three days. If it last- 
ed any longer, he would crack under 
the strain. He hurried with his work, 
for he was beginning to feel the need 
of air himself; but he did not neglect 
any of his feathered charges. Tex had 
too kind a heart beating underneath 
his scrawny chest for that. 


No one can work in a zoo for fif-- 


teen years and not be fond of animals 
to some extent. ‘Tex had arrived at 
the philosophy that the animal king- 
dom is better off inside cages, with the 
world cluttered up with hard-boiled 
humans and civilization as it is. Be- 
ing no lazy man, he had always seen 
to it that his birds and animals were 
comfortable, and so he had become as- 
sistant to the head keeper. Then had 
come the legacy—not large enough for 
him and his wife to retire on, but it 
looked to them like a heap of money. 
Yielding to the temptation to triple it, 
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he had given up his job, traveled to 
Germany, and invested in this cargo of 
canaries. 

“Tweet, tweet!’ the cargo an- 
nounced cheerfully. 

They were fed up, and so, in a dif- 
ferent sense, was Tex. He turned 
down a dark companionway to depart 
to well earned rest, and collided with 
an ample paunch, from behind which 
came a startled “ Woof!” 

“Judas K. Priest!” roared the ca- 
nary man. “It’s the little lost child 
again!” 

“T don’t think it’s funny,” the un- 
happy musician gasped. “I’ve been 
wandering around this forsaken, tee- 
tering tub for hours, and all I strike 
is a lot of blind alleys and you. Neither 
of ’em don’t help me get anywhere.” 

“ Right!” Mr. Jeffers snorted ironi- 
cally. “This time you forgot to ask 
_ me if I’m a sailor.” 

“IT know blooming well you aren’t,” 
the stout man came back. “ You're 


nothing but the canaries’ chamber- 


maid.” 

“Is zat so? Well, maybe after an- 
other six hours of bein’ lost at sea 
you'll be glad enough to borry one of 
my yaller doves and send it flyin’ up to 
the dinin’ room steward to bring you 
back an order of olive branches and 
celery !” 

“You’re some gag man. What I 
want is fresh air, not hot air.” 

“Go git it then, ole windbag 

An angry flush was conquering the 
musician’s pallor. His saucer eyes, 
which had showed avarice, began to 
include hostility. 

“I’m going to,” he snorted, “and I 
won’t need any of your lip to help me. 
You can stick around here with your 
crazy dicky birds!” The fat man burst 
mockingly into song. “‘ When my 
sweety walks down the street, all the 
little birdies go tweet, tweet, tweet,’ ” 
he warbled. 

“Tweet, tweet!’ the canaries cho- 
Tused appropriately, and Schmalz 
howled with laughter. 
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“Yah!” roared the exasperated 
Tex. ‘‘ You leave my birds alone, and 
get to hell out of here!” 

“Try and make me,” the other de- 
fied, apparently forgetting that escape 
to the upper regions of the ship had 
for some time been his big idea. 

“ Tweet, tweet, tweet!” the canaries 
sang excitedly. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” the fat man guf- 
fawed. 

“Put up yer mitts,” Tex raved, 
“and cover all you can of that corpo- 
ration of yours, ’cause I’m goin’ to 
land a wallop on some of it!” 

“Come on, you Turkish bird bath 
attendant!’ shouted Schmalz. 

Tex jumped in, his fists swinging. 
He beat a tattoo on his foe’s stomach, 
striving to be thorough and cover all 
the ground, while the belligerent mem- 
ber of the ship’s orchestra belabored 
his antagonist’s lowered head. 

“Tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet!’ the 
canaries cheered. 

The fat man gave ground. He had 
the weight, but his blows were having 
little effect on his adversary’s hard 
head. He was wheezing sadly, and the 
wind was being punched out of him. 
Finally he collapsed on his back, with 
the victorious Tex enthroned on his 
stomach. 

“Now you'll want a little refresh- 
ment,” the enraged bird importer 
growled. “ Grand little remedy for a 
rough day at sea! Open your mouth 
and shut your eyes, and I'll give you 
somethin’ to make you—” 

Tex had reached into a near-by food 
pan, and into his prostrate enemy’s 
gaping mouth he crammed a large 
hunk. It was the food given to canary 
birds when they are moulting, to make 
their plumage more yellow—sponge 
cake liberally impregnated with red 


pepper. 
II 


“ Herto!” greeted Schmalz, pre- 
senting himself at the door of Tex 
‘Jeffers’s second-class cabin the next 
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morning. 

“What you after?” Tex demanded 
in a hostile tone. 

“ Nothing, friend,” replied the mu- 
sician suavely. ‘I guess I sort of pro- 
voked you yesterday. Sorry about the 
mix-up!” 

“Well, that’s white of you,” the ca- 
mary importer answered cordially. 
“Kind o’ boiled over myself. I’m 
sorry, too. Shake!” 

“I’m fond of birds,” Schmalz sug- 
gested, after a hearty handclasp. “I 
got interested, wondering if you could 
sell your silent one hundred to the 
movies. If not there, the coal mines 
might buy ’em. Use ’em for detecting 
gas, you know.” 

“Sure, but the coal mines are all 
the time strikin’, That gas is all in 
the arguin’ between the unions and 
operators, and it don’t take no bird to 
detect it.” 

“ That’s too bad.” 

“T ain’t done yet, brother. I got an 
ace up my sleeve. I got some honest- 
to-gosh canaries up there,” Tex said, 
indicating the upper bunk. 

‘* Ah, the birds that can sing!” the 
musician guessed. His round face 
took on a crafty look. “I'll whistle 
for them.” 

“ Don’t you do it,” Tex forbade has- 
tily. “It took years trainin’ those 
birds to sing just one thing right.” 

“You have taught them to carry a 
tune?” the musician cried. 

“T bought ’em from a feller that 
done it. It ain’t nothing new to hear 
a canary sing a tune by itself, but them 
birds of mine sing parts in harmony!” 

“The hell you say! Then they’re 
worth big money.” 

“You're tootin’ they are, old boy! 
Some guys in Germany train ’em. 
They take canaries young, treat ’em 
kind, and don’t let ’em hear nothin’ 
but the special part they want ’em to 


sing. For the low parts they get deep- 


throated canaries, and for hittin’ the 
high spots they get birds what can 
make your idea of a high C seem like 
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it’s only alow W. You kid the birdies 
into thinkin’ it’s daytime with a little 
light, give ’em the pitch on a pipe, and 
sweet harmonizin’ is the © result. 
Brother, I got a real canary quartet!” 

“Tm trying hard to believe you, 
friend.” 

“?Tain’t natural, I know, but it’s 
been put on phonograph records. I’ve 
heard ’em a couple o’ times. Piece 
about it in the papers when it was first 
done, not so long ago.” 

“And what tune do they sing?” 

“What do quartets usually sing? 
‘Sweet Adeline,’ of course.” 

“T’d love to hear them,” suggested 
the musician. 

* Listen, then. 
mine, Schmalz. 
nothin’.” 

Tex removed the covers from four 
cages. Four handsome canaries woke 
in the light and hopped about on their 
perches in a lively manner. Their 
owner drew a double pitch pipe from 
his pocket and blew it. All four ca- 
naries burst into song. ‘They trilled 
harmoniously and beautifully through 
the simple tune until the covers were 
put on their cages again. 

“Great stuff!’ the musician com- 
plimented. “ Without a previous an- 
nouncement, and without any imagina- 
tion, you can get it. Their notes are 
in perfect harmony, too. It’s an 
achievement, friend!” 

“It’s grand with an orchestra ac- 
companyin’,” Tex declared. “I ask 
you, did you ever think there was such 
an animile as a tenor canary?” 

“Never in my life,” Schmalz an- 
swered. ‘“ What you have is a marvel. 
To-morrow, our last night out, you 
ought to put ’em on in the concert. It 
would mean a fine advertisement and 
a big sale.” 

“T was goin’ to keep ’em dark until 
I got ’em safe ashore.” 

“You're crazy, Jeffers! 


You're a friend of 
I trust you to say 


You want 


publicity—that’s the way to sell some- 
thing.” 
“ Sure?” 
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“You bet! I'll help you. I'll fix it 
up with Mrs. Corey, the society dame 
who’s running the concert. She likes 
music, and we all know her in the or- 
chestra.” 

“ Thanks, old man. You’re a brick,” 
Tex said gratefully. 

They left the cabin together, and 
Tex was posted outside the first cabin 
precincts to await the news. 

He waited for half an hour, and be- 
gan to get tired. Perhaps, he reflected, 
Schmalz had promised to meet him 
back in the cabin, after all. Tex re- 
traced his steps. 

The door of his cabin was swinging 
open. Careless of him not to have 
closed it! He had been all steamed up 
about that ship’s concert idea. 

Inside, a shock was waiting for him. 
On the baseboard of the upper berth 
were the marks of long scratches, and 
a few yellow feathers fluttered on the 
floor. With a cry, Tex rushed to the 
berth, to find the bars of one of the 
wicker canary cages spread and its 
precious occupant gone. 

The angry bird trainer dashed out 
on deck. He knew what to look for— 
a small domestic cousin of the tigers 
that he used to tend back in the zoo. 
The Panonic was going to be out a 
ship’s cat if Tex could lay hand on the 
murderous marauder! 

He was in luck. He caught sight of 
a sinuous black shape stealing up a 
ladder to the upper deck—the very lad- 
der beside which he had so recently 
stood while his embassy was carried 
on. With a view halloo, Tex pursued 
into the forbidden precincts of the A 
deck. He vowed that he would have 
vengeance on the assassin. 

Though the criminal appeared to 
have disposed of the body, the evi- 
dence was strong enough for Tex. His 
warbling tenor canary had perished by 
those claws, he was certain, and the 
guilty cat must not escape. 

It was a grand chase. Around and 
around the deck it went, Tex coursing 
the cat over and above and around the 
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steamer chairs. Groups of merry 
young men and women entered into 
the spirit of it, uttering loud cries of 
“Tally ho!’ and “ Yoicks!” Except 
for several indignant older persons, 
the whole deck was in a gale of gayety. 

Tex kept grimly on the trail, slip- 
ping and scrambling after the fleeing 
feline. 

“Stop, you murderin’ beast!’ he 
shouted. “ Ill wring your black neck! 
You can’t git away except overboard!” 

Yowling wildly, its claws scratching 
on the smooth deck, the quarry scut- 
tled on for dear life, gradually losing 
ground. Another turn around the 
deck, and Tex was poised for a flying 
tackle; but at that moment a lady 
emerged hastily from a companion- 
way, and, with a miaow which seemed 
to take its last breath, the cat leaped to 
the safety of a broad bosom and was 
infolded in an expensive fur coat. Tex 
brought up short, panting and glaring. 

“You terrible man!” the lady of 
refuge cried. “‘ How dare you chase 
my Clementine?” 

It was the grand dame who was to 
be asked to lend her patronage to the 
canary concert, Mrs. Corey. Tex 
knew it must be she, for Schmalz was 
standing at her side. Her cat was cer- 
tainly no first aid to the cause of music. 

Tex shrank back before her regal 
rage. At last he found his tongue. 

“ Lady, that darned cat et up one of 
my prize canaries!” he roared. “ Gim- 
me the damned assassinatin’ son of a 
gun! He killed my bird!” 

“T don’t believe you. Stand back, 
and don’t you lay one of your filthy, 
cruel hands on Clementine!” 

“ Say, look here—” 

“ If Clementine ate one of your silly 
birds, it was because you tempted her.” 

“ Well, for the love o’ Pete!” 

“You must have left the door open. 
Anyway, I think you are telling a 
wicked story.” 

Clementine, somewhat _ breathed, 
poked her sleek head out from the fur 
coat and leered. She even purred a 
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taunting purr. Tex sputtered, his face 
purpled, and his hands twitched des- 
perately. A loud burst of chuckles and 
giggles came from the surrounding 
crowd. 

“Steward!” summoned Clemen- 
tine’s snug harbor. ‘“ Remove this 
second-class person, this very second- 
class person, to where he belongs!” 


III 


Worry prodded Tex Jeffers into 
wakefulness late into the night. By 
a matter of a few hours and a villain- 
ous black cat, he had missed a chance 
to sell his quartet for big money. 
Though his three remaining singing 
canaries were valuable, he knew they 
had depreciated like a broken set of 
china, for probably no advantageous 
sale could be made without a complete 
quartet. It was doubtful if he could 
now salvage from the wreck of his en- 
terprise much of the little inheritance 
- that he had invested. His expenses, 
too, had been high. What would his 
wife have to say when he returned 
from abroad with such sorry results to 
show for his trip? 

He could visualize a storm of dark 
Suspicions brewing. Perhaps he had 
better not go home. Somebody else 
had his job in the zoo, anyway. 

When Worry grew tired and was 
ready to sign off, up popped Tempta- 
tion with a nice, wicked little idea. As 
Tex tossed in his bunk, this new 
thought so agitated his tired brain that 
he sat bolt upright and bumped his 
head on the berth above. Why not 
substitute one of his dumb birds in the 
quartet? With the orchestra filling in, 
it might never be noticed that one 
singer was missing. Then, with the 
publicity of the quartet put across, and 
a sale under way, he could import an- 
other canary from Germany to fill the 
missing part. So persuading, Tempta- 
tion knocked out Conscience, and Tex 
dropped into a fitful sleep. 

He awoke with the feeling that 
Temptation had come back again. It 
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was day, and Schmalz was standing 
over him. 

“Hello, what’s up?” Tex greeted. 

“Tt is time you were up, my friend,” 
the musician said with an oily smile. 

Tex swung out of his bunk. 

“Say, listen,” he demanded, and 
unfolded the plot which had come to 
him in the night—the plot whereby the 
ship’s concert of the evening might be 
turned from a debacle into a triumph. 
. Schmalz turned his moon face aside 
and thought long and deeply. When 
he confronted Tex again, it was open 
and cordial. 

“It’s taking a chance, but I think I 
can fix it, friend,” he declared. “ Say, 
do you happen to know what instru- 
ment I play? No? Well, it’s the 
flute. Couldn’t be better for our stunt. 
I can get a tone that’s not so far off 
from a canary’s.” 

“You can fill in for poor Dicky that 
that damned cat got!” Tex shouted 
jubilantly. “Hooray! Sit right next 
to the platform and do your stuff!” 

“TI will,’ the musician promised. 
“ And old lady Corey won’t cramp her 
concert by refusing an attraction like 
your birds.” 

~“You’re a real friend, Schmalz,” 
Tex said warmly. ‘“ You're doin’ a 
lot for me, and thanks ain’t enough. 
I want to slip you somethin’, but I’m 
just about flat broke.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” the musician 
protested; but his saucer eyes blinked 
at Tex expectantly. 

“ Might give you a cut on the sale 
of the quartet,” Tex considered. “ But 
that might not go through for some 
time. Wait—I got it! I'll give you 
the whole flock of dumb birds. You 
can cash in on them.” 

“That’s generous,” said Schmalz. 

“Til put it down in writin’.” 

Tex gave him a bill of sale for the 
canaries “ in consideration of one dol- 
lar and valuable services rendered.” 


The operatic and theatrical stars 
who make the collection of money at 
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a ship’s concert a less painful extrac- 
tion were not plentiful on the Panonic. 
The few vocalists on the liner were 
decidedly second-class luminaries, and 
the prospect of listening to them had 
aroused no general enthusiasm. It 
was the announcement that a marvel- 
ous quartet of canaries would sing that 
made the concert a success, as Mrs. 
Corey knew it would. Otherwise, as 
chairman of the affair, she would 
never have consented to have any deal- 
ings with that awful man who had 
proved himself so horribly hostile to 
Clementine, her beloved cat. 

The grand salon was packed. The 
younger generation who had followed 
Tex in the cat coursing steeplechase 
had deserted the boat deck. All the 
tubicund old boys were there, having 
abandoned the bar, even if it was the 
last night at sea. They simply could 
not miss the opportunity of hearing 
four canaries harmonize “ Sweet Ade- 
Jine.” A sell out, that concert! 


Behind a screen, Tex proudly hov- 
ered over the hooded cages of three of 
his canaries and nervously ignored the 
fourth cage, which contained a dumb 
bird from the hold, a substitute for the 


vanished Dicky. From the orchestra 
at the foot of the stage, Schmalz 
caught the eye of the canary impre- 
sario. The musician winked, and waved 
his flute incautiously. 

The human performers did their 
mediocre stuff and retired to the tune 
of perfunctory applause. Over the au- 
dience settled an expectant hush. In 
a manner highly magnanimous for one 
whose cat had been so cruelly wronged, 
as she thought, Mrs. Corey announced 
the eminently unique and melodiously 
marvelous headline act of the eve- 
ning. 

Upon the stage appeared the scrawny 
figure of Mr. Jeffers, dressed in his 
Sunday best. Much embarrassed, but 
with a hopeful expectancy engendered 
by Schmalz’s tip that there were possi- 
ble buyers in the audience, the impre- 
Sario placed his songsters in their four 
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small traveling cages upon a table close 
to the orchestra. The orchestra ren- 
dered a few preliminary encouraging 
bars, and Tex whisked off the cage 
covers. 

Up piped the canaries—or three of 
them. The fourth was gracious enough 
to appear less dumb than he was. As 
for the trio, they were not in their 
finest voice, for the sea voyage had 
been wearing, but they did their best, 
and the orchestra supported nobly—in 
fact, almost too nobly. ‘Tex spied 
Schmalz puffing away into his flute 
with unnecessary ostentation. 

It was a splendid act, however. Into 
the chord at the end of ‘‘ You’re the 
idol of my heart,” the canaries swung 
gallantly. As they trilled out the last 
of “Sweet Adeline,” Tex popped the 
covers on again, and out crashed the 
applause. 

Then a break and — yes, it was— 
hilarious laughter. Tex, taking his 
bow and exit, looked up in amazed 
anger. That fool Schmalz was upon 
his feet, bowing. He had dragged the 
piccolo player up with him. Why, they 
were trying to make out that they had 
been the quartet. People would think 


‘that all the canaries were a hoax, in- 


stead of just one-fourth of them! 

“The dirty traitor!’ Tex swore, 
rushing his birds back to his cabin. 

What was that low-down flute toot- 
er trying to get away with? Was he 
pulling a trick to cheapen the birds, so 
that he could buy them and sell at a big 
profit himself? Well, he would never 
get away with that! 

Tex dashed out of his cabin, bound 
for another argument like the one in 
the hold; but Schmalz had taken cover, 
and was nowhere to be found. 

It was after ten minutes of search 
that Tex remembered that he had left 
the door of his cabin hooked back. 


IV 


Panicky, Tex raced up awkward 
stairways and through narrow pas- 
sages, reaching the door of his cabin 
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breathless. He heard no sound as he 
fumbled at the hook. Was he in time, 
or was he much too late? 

It was dim, but he could not wait to 
switch on a light, nor did he need to. 
The cover had been clawed aside from 
one cage, and the frail wicker bars 
twisted apart. Of his contralto canary 
there remained only a few yellow 
feathers. 

The unhappy importer uttered a bel- 
low of rage and despair. 

“Oh, you fool, you damned fool, 
you!” he cursed himself. ‘“ You blith- 
erin’, careless boob! You left ’em 
alone and unprotected! Poor little 
Goldy must ’a’ put up a fight. A fine, 
strong bird he was. Oh, them rotten, 
weak cages! Here, my darlin’s— 
here’s a better place!” 

Hastily he took the two surviving 
songsters from their wicker cages, 
thrust them into the strong cage with 
the dumb bird, and hung it high on the 
ceiling light. 

“ And now for that murderin’ Clem- 
entine!” he cried hoarsely. 

With the light of fiery wrath in his 
eyes and a string of smoking, sulphur- 
ous language issuing from his lips, he 
departed on his mission of revenge. 
The hunt this time was no chase. It 
was a crafty stalking that would have 
done credit to an Indian. 

Up on the boat deck Clementine sat 
communing with the moon. She re- 
posed with the easy confidence of a 
privileged personage who has just en- 
joyed a meal of rare delicacy and left 
orders against any disturbance. There 
Tex tracked her down, and, before she 
could move, both moon and liberty 
were lost to her under the folds of her 
enemy’s coat. Smothered*beyond any 
yowl for rescue, she was carried down 
deck after deck, and saw light again 


only in the privacy of -her captor’s 
cabin. 

He held her up by the nape of her 
sleek neck. 

“ Now, you black-skinned and black- 


er-hearted critter, look on the scene of 
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your crime!” he adjured her. “I’ma 
fair man, and kind to animiles; but 
you, you murderer, you’re goin’ to get 
what ought to ’a’ happened when you 
was a kitten!” 

“Yow! Yeo-o-ow!” 
protested. 

Tex jerked open the porthole. 

“ This is what you get for killin’ two 
innercent little birds. Out—” 

A hand caught the arm that was 
propelling Clementine toward a watery 
grave. Tex turned angrily, and met 
the eyes of a big steward. 

“ Here, you can’t do that, sir,” for- 
bade the steward, whose face had gone 
quite pale. 

“ This beast killed two of my birds,” 
Tex argued, while the cat miaowed 
wildly. 

“That may be,” the steward an- 
swered; “ but do you know what hap- 
pens to a ship when somebody throws 
a cat overboard? It would sink us 
sure!” 

It was evident that the man believed 
it implicitly, and would not permit the 
execution. He was too big to be over- 
come. Captor, captive, and steward 
adjourned to the purser’s office. 

Pursers’ offices have seen some hard- 
fought battles, but never was one the 
scene of a fiercer fray than the combat 
that followed. It was only a skirmish 
before Mrs. Corey was summoned and 
arrived; but thereafter it was a double 
offensive on all fronts. While techni- 
cally a dumb animal, Clementine was 
far from silent. She seemed well 
aware that a conflict was raging over 
her fate, and her raucous yowlings kept 
up a continuous obbligato to the furt- 
ous recriminations of her accuser and 
defender. 

It took Tex Jeffers some little time 
to realize that a purser is not exactly 
an impartial jury between first-class 
and second-class passengers. Beyond 
that, there was the undeniable fact that 
the evidence against the cat was ef- 
tirely circumstantial. It was true 
enough that two valuable canaries had 


Clementine 
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disappeared, and that Clementine had 
been discovered near the scene of the 
crime. It was axiomatic that canaries 
are on the menu of nearly every cat 
alive; but the accused had not been 
caught in the act, and that was that. 

The cat had bolted the evidence, Tex 
stormed. The wind had blown away 
the feathers, and the criminal had com- 
pletely disposed of the corpses. He 
hoped they would choke the beast. He 
would have the law on its owner, and 
get heavy damages, the minute they 
landed. 

To which Mrs, Corey grimly retort- 
ed that he could try and prove it and 
try and get it. She might, she said, 
have taken the whole flock of remain- 
ing birds off Jeffers’s hands at a good 
price, but not after the insults to which 
she and her pet had just been subject- 
ed. Any further attack on poor, dear 
Clementine would land the ruffian in 
the ship’s brig, Mrs. Corey threatened ; 
and she was backed by the purser. 

Completely routed, Tex quitted the 
field, leaving Clementine and all the 
honors of war with the enemy; but he 
was not wholly downhearted. Some 
of his investment still was intact. After 
all, you don’t hear a good close-har- 
monizing duet of canaries every day. 

A puff of sea breeze cooled his fe- 
vered brow as he entered his cabin. 
Then he stared with unbelieving eyes 
at the wooden cage that he had hung 
up. Only one canary hopped about in 
it. The door that he had shut so has- 
tily gaped open. Spurred by tragedy, 
his glance traveled from that avenue 
of escape to the open porthole. 

He whistled frantically to the bird 
that was left. It vouchsafed him not 
achirrup. The dumb thing had not 
had the ambition to take wing and fly 
away. 

The breeze wafted in the discordant 
cries of a double quartet of sea gulls. 


Vv 


_ Next morning from the deck of the 
incoming Panonic, passengers waved 
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blithely to persons on the dock whom 
they thought they recognized—fre- 
quently picking out the wrong ones. 
The persons on the dock grew colder 
and colder, and vowed they would 
never come to the pier to meet any- 
body again; but almost everybody 
waved and jumped up and down with 
evidence of vast enthusiasm. 

As the liner was warped into her 
dock and the gangplank went down, 
the pathetic figure of Tex Jeffers alone 
personified sadness. He had lost not 
only most of his little fortune, but also 
all chance of revenge. Clementine had 
been under as heavy guard as a ship- 
ment of bullion; and as for that vil- 
lainous Schmalz, he had never stirred 
from a locked cabin. 

Most of the passengers were ashore 
now, but still Tex lingered. He turned 
to go. Then his face knotted up in a 
ferocious scowl. He would have one 
more try for a good, solid crack at 
Schmalz. 

Tex stole below, and gave a great 
shout, for the musician was just emerg- 
ing from his cabin with a large suit- 
case. Tex leaped for him. With a 
squeal of terror, Schmalz dropped his 
impedimenta and scuttled for cover 
like a fat, frightened rabbit. 

Vainly Tex thumped the door and 
cursed. No use there, but he could 
inflict some annoyance. Picking up 
the suitcase, he made boldly off with 
it. Three minutes later he was open- 
ing it for the customs inspector on the 
dock. Inside were four half smothered 
canaries in small, makeshift cages. 

The inspector whistled. As they 
saw the light, the birds seemed to draw 
a deep breath. 

“ Sweet Ad-e-line!” they trilled in 
closest harmony. 

Looking up joyously, Tex sighted 
the baffled face of Schmalz peering 
down from the deck of the liner. 

“So long, you double crossin’ flute- 
tootin’ son of a sea cook!” Tex shout- 
ed. “I got the birds in the hand. You 
for the bush league!” 





From St. Fidéle 


By William Merriam Rouse 


A Story Which Tells 
of the Surprising Ex- 
perience That Befell 
Christophe Millette, Y 
Woman Hater, in the | 
Wild Country Above f NG 
the Rivers y 
HERE surely was 
trouble enough for 
Christophe Millette in 
that wild country between 
Lac des Neiges and Lac 
Noél without the addition 
of a woman; but it was a 
woman who had turned from the wood 
road into the trail to his cabin. He had 
been watching that wood road with a 
small telescope for other dangers when 
he picked up a steadily marching figure, 
bent under a pack. At first he would 
not have believed that a woman had 
come alone into the country above the 
rivers, if it had not been for her skirt. 
It must be a woman, since a short, 
snow-crusted skirt flapped above the 
tops of her bottes sauvages. 

The telescope had told him some- 
thing even worse—she was young and 
pretty. A face set in a close-fitting 
fur hood, and covered above the eyes 
with the leather pad of a tumpline, is 
not well revealed; but Millette had 
been able to see a firm and dainty chin, 
a nose that many a fool would have 
thought fit to be kissed, and lips the 


color of the roses which had grown in 
Christophe’s garden when his home 
had been in a village on the mighty 
St. Lawrence. A squaw from the 
northern tribes he would not have 
minded, but this girl evidently came 
from the south, from the old parishes. 
She was of his own French blood, and 
troubles would certainly follow her as 
wolves follow the deer. 

Millette’s smoky gray eyes grew 
black. He had been standing bare- 
headed in the door of his cabin, and 
now he ran his fingers through dark 
hair streaked with a gray which was 
startling in contrast to the youth of 
his face. 

He was almost of a mind not to ad- 
mit this unwelcome stranger; yet he 
could hardly be so inhospitable if she 
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should ask for help. He who trapped 
wild animals with regret, and only be- 
cause it was his one means of living 
here in the bush, could not drive a 
woman away if she were cold and hun- 
gry. There was much fine, dry snow 
on top of the crust, so that traveling 
was hard, and the air was heavy with 
a promise of storm. 

The girl saw him, of course, but she 
did not lift her head, carried forward 
against the weight of her pack, until 
she was within a dozen feet of the 
doorway. There she stopped and 
straightened up. The tumpline fell 
down against the breath-frosted scarf 
that was wound around her neck, and 
Millette found himself looking into a 
courageous and very clear pair of blue 
eyes. They swept his face, the log 
walls of his cabin, the lean-to where 
he kept his store of firewood, all in one 
glance. 

“ Bonjour, monsieur,” said a voice 
with a little sound of chimes in it, and 
with a casualness somewhat to be ad- 
mired in view of the fact that this girl 


was traveling alone in the country 
above the rivers. 
“ Bonjour, mademoiselle,” replied 


Millette coldly, without moving. “Is 
it that I can be of service to you?” 

“No!” she exclaimed, and two 
bright spots burned in her cheeks. “ If 
the hospitality of the bush is not known 
to this house, then you can be of no 
service to me!” 

“A good shot!” said Millette with 
great calmness, and he stood aside 
from the doorway. “Enter, made- 
moiselle!’ My house is yours!” 

She put her snowshoes on end in a 
snowbank and stepped past him with 
an inclination of the head. Millette 
followed her into the cabin. 

For a trapper’s camp the room was 
remarkable. The walls had _ been 
smoothed and painted a cheerful blue, 
the floor of split planks was not only 
painted but well swept, and instead of 
the usual uncomfortable benches there 
were homemade chairs, clumsy but in- 
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viting. Millette heard a little indrawn 
breath of surprise. Eh bien, she must 
already have perceived that he was not 
altogether of the bush. 

The girl set her rifle against the wall 
and put her pack down beside it. It 
was apparent, as she sank into one of 
the big chairs, that she was tired; and 
it was equally apparent that her spirit 
was undimmed. All the more power 
to do harm, thought Christophe bit- 
terly, as he looked down at her. 

He stood with folded arms and 
leaned against the wall. It would be 
well if he could convey, without im- 
politeness, that she would be welcome 
no longer than her needs might de- 
mand. | 

“Tt is not often that this country of 
Lac des Neiges is honored by a wom- 
an,” he said slowly. He had already 
taken in the quality of her heavy 
jacket, lined with the finest of lamb’s 
wool, and the soft leather of her em- 
broidered mittens. ‘‘ I] mean a woman 
from the old parishes. There are al- 
ways a few who live in the bush with 
their husbands.” 

“T have business here,” she told 
him, and paused, as if considering 
whether she should say more. She 
made a decision. Her chin went up, 
and the blue eyes looked fearlessly into 
his none too friendly face. “I am 
searching for my brother, Joseph Tru- 
deau. My name is Madelon Trudeau.” 

Joseph Trudeau! For an instant 
the name stunned Millette; and yet he 
told himself that he might have known 
no good could come from the visit of 
a woman. He was at a loss how to 
answer her. He knew Joseph Tru- 
deau very well, and now he saw the 
resemblance between the black curls of 
this girl, and her blue eyes, and the 
eyes and hair of the slender young man 
in the trappers’ camp that was nearest 
to his own; but beyond the coloring of 
the eyes and hair the resemblance did 
not go. 

“T think you will find your brother 
in a camp two hours’ march to the 
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north,” said Christophe, after a mo- 
ment. “ He is there with two others, 
his partners. Trudeau traps with a 
man named Trefflé Darche, and the 
third man, one Michel Rottot, goes 
back and forth- between St. Joachim 
and the country above the rivers. He 
buys furs.” 

“‘ Ah!” she exclaimed, and again she 
became thoughtful. “Do you know 
my brother well, monsicur?” 

“I know that he is in bad company,” 
replied Millette bluntly. “ I know that 
Black Rottot, as we call him in this 
country of Lac des Neiges, is getting 
rich, Many times trap lines have been 
robbed. My furs were stolen last year 
—more than a thousand dollars’ worth 
—from the lean-to built against this 
cabin of mine. ‘These things I know, 
mademorselle!” 

The shadow that passed across the 
girl’s face was proof sufficient of her 
feelings, and for a moment Millette 
was almost sorry for her. He could 
well imagine the leer of Trefflé Darche, 
as thorough a scoundrel as ever bedded 
down between Hudson Bay and the 
Gulf, at sight of Trudeau’s sister. 
Black Rottot, also, had an eye for a 
woman. Well, she had come of her 
own will! 

“‘ He has been gone from home more 
than a year, monsieur,’ Madelon said 
suddenly. ‘‘ We have no parents, and 
when he went into the bush I supposed 
he was coming back to me. Bon Dieu, 
I had begun to believe that he had been 
killed! And yet, when I went to the 
Banque Nationale to draw out some of 
our money, I found that he had taken 
it all, and there was nothing left for 
me!” 

“ Nom de Dieu!’ muttered Millette. 
“Tt is apparent how things stand! 
Have you come a long way? Is your 
village far?” 

“You did not know where my 
brother lived, monsieur? We come 
from St. Fidéle.” 

“ St. Fidéle!” cried Christophe, and 
for an instant the room swam before 
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his eyes. Like an angry sea, a great 
rage rose in his heart. “I knew a girl 
from St. Fidéle once, and I want no 
more of them. St. Fidéle, indeed! 
Truly, it is a marvelous name!” 

He strode to the door, flung it open, 
and went out into blank, heavy cold. 
The door crashed shut behind him, He 
stood there drawing in deep drafts of 
air, repeatedly filling his lungs to 
steady himself. 

This was childish. It was no way 
for a man to act. He forced his at- 
tention to external things—to the 
black, mysterious line of the forest. It 
was one of those winter days when the 
world seems to be etched in black and 
white under an even gray sky. All 
this calmed him, and he turned and 
stepped indoors. 

The girl sat just as he had left her, 
but the smudge of tears was on her 
cheeks. 

“T am sorry,” he said. “It is only 
that I have some memories. Have you 
made this trip all alone, from St. Fi- 
dele to Lac des Neiges?” 

““Yes—by horse and sled along the 
coast to Pointe a Pic, where the rail- 
road begins; from there to St. Joachim 
on the railroad; and then I marched 
north alone. Who was there to come 
with me?” 

“Mlle. Trudeau, your courage de- 
serves a better fate!” 

“You mean, monsicur—what do 
you mean? You see, I do not even 
know your name.” 

“Christophe Millette, once of St. 
Jean d’Orléans,” he told her; “ once 
master of a schooner.” 

“Do you mean that my brother has 
become so bad he will not give me any 
of our parents’ money? Do you mean 
that he will not help me? Is that it, 
M. Millette?” 

“T mean that it is not well for you 
even to go to that camp. Trefflé Dar- 
che may decide that he wants you—or 
Black Rottot. This is the country 
above the rivers, mademoiselle, and 
each man is his own law.” 
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“ But—ciel, I know Michel Rottot! 
He has been to our village. He has a 
home in St. Joachim.” 

“Truly!” agreed Millette. ‘‘ Black 
Rottot at home no doubt is good 
Michel Rottot, and I suppose he goes 
to mass at least once a year! Call upon 
them, Mlle. Trudeau, if you like. I 
wash my hands of you!” 

“Oh!” she cried, suddenly flinging 
herself to her feet. ‘ Oh, I hate you!” 

“T have learned to expect nothing 
better from women,” said Christophe, 
with a bow. ‘“ Would you like some 
advice?” 

“ Give it to me! 
nore it!” 

“Then I counsel you to turn around 
and go back the way you came. Be- 
fore to-morrow morning you are go- 
ing to be very sorry, if you push on to 
the north and find your brother!” 

The desperate, baffled look that came 
into her eyes Millette had seen before 
in the eyes of animals. Now, as al- 


I can at least ig- 


ways, it took him by the heart. 
“I can’t go back,” she told him in 


a low voice. “ My food is nearly gone, 
and I have no money at all. But yes— 
I will give you my rifle, monsieur, for 
shelter this one night, and a little food 
for the trip back to St. Joachim!” 


II 


CHRISTOPHE stood gazing down at 
her in silence. That look in her eyes 
had shaken him. No, he could not let 
her walk into a trap, indifferent though 
he tried to be. 

“T will fill your pack,” he said. 
“You will need your rifle. It will be 
a rest for you to sleep under cover one 
night. Yes, you may have the cabin 
to-night, and I will sleep out; but if I 
do this, to-morrow you must go back, 
without hesitating!” 

She sank slowly into her chair again. 
From the tightness of her lips and the 
smoldering fire in her eyes Millette 
guessed that she would have refused 
his ungracious hospitality if she had 
not been near the breaking point. The 
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journey up from St. Joachim must 
have been hard for her—night in the 
wide stillness of the bush, with shad- 
ows lurking beyond the firelight, and 
perhaps the gleam of opalescent eyes 
from the darkness. 

Millette turned toward the shelf 
where the water pails stood. Darkness 
would soon fall, and it was time for 
him to bring in fresh water and fire- 
wood and to make camp for himself 
in the woods while he could still see. 
When he went out into the fading 
light, the girl sat with bowed head, 
staring at the rough planks of the floor, 
while her hands hung limply over the 
arms of the chair. 

Millette’s water hole was in a brook 
just beyond the edge of the bush. He 
cut out the newly formed ice with a 
hand ax and filled his pails in a leisure- 
ly fashion, while his mind dealt with 
the problem of getting rid of the girl 
as speedily as possible. He determined 
to call her before daylight, so that she 
could have breakfast and be ready to 
march at dawn. 

He suspected nothing as he went 
back to the cabin, and it was not until 
he was at the door, and saw the snow- 
shoes there beside those of Madelon 
Trudeau, that he knew he had addi- 
tional visitors. These were sturdy 
trappers’ shoes, two pairs of them, and 
it might well be that this was the ex- 
pected visit from the camp to the 
north. 

Christophe set down his pails, loos- 
ened his knife, and went indoors. With 
the first glance he knew that misfor- 
tune had found him out—not quite in 
the same form this year as last, when 
all his catch had been taken while he 
slept, but with the promise of a more 
bitter end. Black Rottot and Trefflé 
Darche had chosen this most disastrous 
afternoon to visit him. 

Rottot, a broad and heavy man with 
brows that marked an unbroken, bushy 
line above his eyes, was scowling. It 
was clear that the matter of the girl 
complicated things for him as unpleas- 
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antly as it did for Christophe; but 
Trefflé Darche was elated. He was sit- 
ting on the arm of Mlle. Trudeau’s 
chair, with his long legs swinging and 
a smile upon his undoubtedly hand- 
some face. 

She shrank away from him, but that 
made no difference to Darche. He was 
confident of his charms. Even here 
in the bush he kept himself picturesque 
in a shirt of red plaid and breeches of 
the best whipcord. He stroked a care- 
fully tended mustache as he looked up 
at Millette. 

“‘ Ah, here is our woman hater!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Have you changed your 
mind, Christophe? Sacré, I don’t 
blame you for hiding her as carefully 
as you do your silver fox pelts!” 

Millette considered before he an- 
swered, ignoring the mute appeal in the 
eyes of Madelon Trudeau. Rottot sat 
on a bunk with his rifle across his 
knees. Darche had set his rifle against 
the wall, but as long as one of them 
was armed they held command of the 
situation. For the moment there was 
nothing to be done. 

“It is to be regretted that mademot- 
selle did not shoot both of you as you 
came up the trail,” said Millette. 

“TI should, if I had known as much 
about them as I do now,” she said, and 
Christophe believed her. “ Michel 
Rottot appears to be quite a different 
man here from the respectable fur 
trader of St. Joachim!” 

“The little sister of our friend 
Joseph will cook supper for us to- 
night,” said Darche. “The woman 
hater cannot ‘have you any longer, pe- 
tite!” 

“Oh, shut up!” grunted Rottot. 
“We came down here to buy furs.” 

“Why not steal them, as you did 
last year?” asked Millette. “It’s 
cheaper, Rottot.” 

“You haven’t kept them in the same 
place,” said Darche insolently. “ How 
could we?” 

Trefflé swung his hand toward the 
ladder that ran up to the loft. He 
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grinned, and Christophe knew that he 
had taken advantage of the owner’s 
absence to look at the treasure stored 
there. If it had not deen for the girl, 
thought Millette, he would never have 
relaxed his vigilance. It was getting 
toward the end of winter, and he had 
expected this call when his catch got 
as big as it was likely to be. For a 
fortnight he had not left the cabin, 
even to get water, without taking his 
rifle. 

“T’ll give you two hundred dollars 
for what you've got up there,” offered 
Rottot. 

“ And they’re worth two thousand!” 
said Millette. “If you people want 
them, you'll have to pay or fight for 
them!” 

“You might as well give them up 
now,” growled Rottot significantly, 
but he got up and glanced at Darche. 
“We'll see him later, Trefflé!” 

“ Come, little sister!” cried Darche, 
springing up and reaching for her 
hand. “ Joseph will be glad to see 
you!” 

The girl made one swift movement, 
and Trefflé Darche leaped backward 
with acry. The red sleeve of his shirt 
dangled where she had slashed it from 
wrist to elbow. She was curled up in 
the chair, ready to spring, with a hunt- 
ing knife gripped menacingly in her 
little fist. 

When Darche had reached for her, 
Millette had moved also regardless of 
Rottot’s rifle. Now he stood beside 
the girl’s chair with his knife drawn, 
ready to throw or thrust. The four 
remained motionless while a half dozen 
seconds slipped away — while Michel 
Rottot stood with his rifle poised and 
a finger itching on the trigger. 

It was Darche who spoke. 

“Sacré!” he swore. “The spirit 
that Joseph lacks went into the girl! 
Allons, Michel! ‘There'll be time 
enough to get her later, without the 
risk of a knife in the ribs!” 

“Curses on you and your women!” 
growled Rottot. “If you let the girl 
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cost us the furs, I’ll put a knife in your 
ribs myself!” 

“Fool!” laughed Trefflé, as he 
moved toward the door. “ Millette 
has no chance at all of getting his furs 
out of the bush with the girl on his 
hands. He can’t keep them both.” 

They were gone; and Christophe 
and Madelon Trudeau looked at each 
other in the stillness of the room. 
There were growing shadows under 
her eyes, and she seemed unutterably 
weary. 

“1 have brought you more trouble 
than you already had,” she said in a 
small voice. 

“That, mademoiselle,” replied Mil- 
lette, ‘“‘ was to be expected. Women 
always bring trouble.” 

“Why is it that you hate us so?” 

Christophe considered how useless 
it was to tell her, what a waste of 
breath. Nevertheless he spoke, as if 
the words came mechanically of them- 
selves. Perhaps he had need to speak, 
after so long a time. Never before 
had he told any one of what lay closest 
to his heart, night and day, and had 
lain there ever since his first year in 
the country above the rivers. 

“‘ Because of a girl from your mis- 
named village,” he told her. ‘‘ For her 
I left the river that I loved, and came 
up here in a year when fur was so 
plenty that a man could make a start 
toward a little fortune for himself 
with one season’s catch. She wanted 
money. She was to meet me in St. 
Joachim when I came out of the bush 
at the end of March, and we were to 
be married there. All winter I worked 
for her. At night, after a long day 
on snowshoes, I used to pretend that 
she sat here with me by the fire. I used 
to talk to her. It seemed to me that 
I could see her sitting there where you 
are now, and smiling at me in the can- 
dlelight. 

“Mon Dieu, all through the months 
of snow and cold and brief daylight! 
I took fur enough to have given us a 
fine start in life. I started out of the 
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bush with my heart singing, mademot- 
selle, and there was no happier man 
in all the province of Quebec than 
Christophe Millette. Then what do 
you think? When I was almost at St. 
Joachim, I met this Black Rottot com- 
ing into the country above the rivers 
to buy fur, and he had a letter that she 
had sent to me. She had married a 
trader there in St. Joachim, she said. 
It was pleasant in the village. He had 
money, and there were other good rea- 
sons why she had done well to take 
him, instead of the man to whom she 
had promised herself, Christophe Mil- 
lette. So I let Rottot have my catch 
for half what it was worth and came 
back here. That was five years ago, 
mademoiselle, and I have not been out 
of the bush since.” 

She was gazing at him now with 
deep pity in her blue eyes—a look that 
made him writhe inwardly, sorry that 
he had let her see his hurt. There had 
been a time when he would have been 
glad of the handclasp of a man friend, 
but neither then nor now did he want 
the pity of a woman. 

“What was her name?” 
Madelon. 

“It was—” Millette found it hard 
to speak that name again after five 
years. “It was Héléne Lassonde.” 

“Ha!” Madelon sat straight in her 
chair. “I thought I might know her! 
You do not know what man she mar- 
ried?” 

“ No—but what did it matter?” in- 
quired Millette, with a shrug. “ She 
married.” 

“She married Michel Rottot!” 

Christophe staggered under the im- 
pact of that revelation. Like a flash 
of light, it made clear to him many 
things. He knew now the reason for 
the covert, sneering glances of Black 
Rottot; he understood why Rottot 
hated him particularly, why the trader 
did not want him to go out of the bush. 
This was the reason why he insisted 
upon buying Millette’s furs and went 
to the length of stealing them. This 


asked 
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as much as greed moved him—he 
feared Christophe Millette! 

“It is not that I care for her now,” 
said Christophe, with slow, thick 
words; “but if the chance comes, I 
shall enjoy shooting Black Rottot. 
Yes, it will be even as much pleasure 
as it will to shoot Trefflé Darche!” 


III 


MADELON TRUDEAU and Millette 
had eaten, although with no great ap- 
petite, and the candles were lighted in 
the cabin. A blanket, torn into squares, 
curtained the windows, and across the 
door the hardwood bar was in place. 
. Christophe did not definitely expect a 
direct attack, or a pot shot out of the 
night, but with Trefflé Darche involved 
in the affair he took no chances. From 
certain small evidences it was his be- 
lief that Darche was already wanted 
by the police, and that a killing more 
or less would make no difference to 
him. He never went south from the 
country above the rivers. 

“It will not be safe for you to sleep 
out to-night,” said Madelon, when they 
had finished eating and Millette was 
filling his pipe. 

Before he replied he packed the to- 
bacco with much care, and lighted it. 
Since their brief talk after the depar- 
ture of Rottot and Darche little had 
been said between them. ‘There had 
been enough to give them both food 
for much thought; and through the 
hour that had elapsed Christophe had 
been making up his mind to do what 
he had to do. It was time, now, to 
tell her. 

“T am going to take you out of the 
bush,” he said. ‘‘ Now that we have 
eaten and rested a little, we'll start as 
soon as I can make up a pack.” 

“ What, to-night?” exclaimed Made- 
lon, rousing herself, and making a 
brave effort to shake off her fatigue 
and depression. 

“T trust you will see the wisdom of 
it. You have, I hope, no longer any 
desire to go to your brother?” 
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“With Darche there?” she cried. 
“No, I can see that there is nothing to 
do but go back. I have lost—every- 
thing!” 

“We will go at once,” Christophe 
told her, ‘‘ because I think that is what 
they will not expect. To-morrow, per- 
haps, they will try some scheme to get 
you and the furs and still keep whole 
skins.” 

“But your furs!’ she said. “We 
cannot take them with us!’ 

6s No.” 

“You will lose them again this 
year!” 

“It cannot be helped.” 

“You must not—for me—” 

“T am doing it for myself,” replied 
Millette steadily, ‘because I am a 
man.” 

He saw Madelon’s small hands close 
upon the arms of her chair, and he was 
sorry that he had spoken in just that 
fashion; but it was not easy, after all, 
to do this fora woman. Trouble! He 
had known it when first he saw her 
coming up the trail! 

“T will go alone, monsicur,’ she 
said. ‘I prefer it!” 

“It is not safe, now they know that 
you are here,” insisted Christophe. 
“You might get through, and you 
might not. There is a possibility that 
they are watching the cabin. If not, 
and if they should find to-morrow that 
you were gone, they could overtake 
you on the trail. Then there would be 
no help for you.” 

“It does not seem possible that my 
brother, Joseph—” 

“Joseph is helpless,’ Millette told 
her. “ He has gone in with them in 
their thieving, and he is one against 
two. You, I think, are the man of the 
Trudeau family!’ 

““ And yet you—you have no respect 
for me!” 

“A woman betrayed me, and I trust 
no woman again—not, at least, until 
I see one prove herself! And that is 
not likely, mademotselle. Come, warm 
your hands and feet well before we 
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start; and may le bon Dicu hasten the 
storm to hide us from them if they 
follow!” 

In a quarter of an hour Christophe 
Millette was ready to leave his cabin 
and his little fortune in pelts to his 
enemies. With Madelon he stood by 
the door and threw a glance around 
the room. 

The candles had been left burning. 
He thought they would burn out with- 
out harm in their tin candlesticks, but 
in any case it was necessary to create 
that illusion of occupancy. Privately, 
he thought the cabin would be watched. 
However, it was a dark night, over- 
cast, and he hoped they would be able 
to get into the bush without being seen, 
even if Darche or Rottot were doing 
guard duty. 

“You will come back here?” asked 
Madelon. 

“IT shall come back to settle with 
Black Rottot and Trefflé,” said Chris- 
tophe. ‘“ Now, mademoiselle, stand 


very close to me, so that we shall look 
like one person as we go out. I'll open 


and close the door again from the out- 
side. If there is a watcher, he’ll think 
I stepped out for an armful of fire- 
wood and went in again.” 

Perhaps it was a mistake, that 
strategy, for Millette flung an arm 
around Madelon, the better to draw 
her to him; and as her slender, hard- 
muscled body pressed against his there 
was a stirring of his blood such as a 
woman hater should not know. If only 
there were such a thing as true and 
lasting love! 

He was furious with himself for en- 
joying that moment of closeness as 
they passed through the doorway. He 
drew her quickly to one side, out of 
the square of light, and pushed her 
away from him as soon as they were 
hidden by darkness. 

With their snowshoes crunching 
softly, they moved toward the dim, 
black wall which was the forest. Mil- 
lette bore away from the trail. His 
plan was to travel in a straight line to 
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a point on the wood road well below 
the cabin. If they made good time 
during the night, they would reach, 
soon after daylight, the chantier of a 
half dozen choppers. These men were 
honest biicherons, and once with them 
it would be safe to rest awhile before 
going on. 

The night was so heavily overhung 
with clouds that but for the whiteness 
of the snow they would have been able 
to see nothing, except the line where 
sky met forest. Because of the snow 
a tinge of gray filtered through the 
night, and Millette could make out the 
trunks of trees near at hand. He was 
able to choose his way without running 
head on into anything more serious 
than a little brush. 

While he broke trail, Madelon fol- 
lowed close behind. From time to 
time he halted and turned, to make 
sure that the pace was not too much 
for her. Always her whisper came 
bravely to him through the darkness: 

“Me, I am here!” 

They came out on the wood road at 
last, and Christophe breathed more 
easily; but his respite was short. Just 
as he had begun to believe that they had 
got clear away, a report bit through 
the gentle moaning of the wind in pine 
and hemlock, and a bullet whined over- 
head. The shot had come from be- 
hind, and Christophe turned in his 
tracks so suddenly that Madelon stum- 
bled forward into his arms. 

“ Dieu!’ he cried, as he steadied her. 
It seemed that strangling fingers took 
him by the throat. ‘ Are you hit?” 

“No!” She righted herself. “ It 
was because you stopped so quickly.” 

She made a movement to raise her 
rifle, but Millette put a hand on her 
arm. He was conscious, nevertheless, 
of pride in her fighting spirit. 

“Wait!” he said. ‘ A shot will lo- 
cate us for them. We'll take cover 
first !” 

A tiny lance of orange red stabbed 
the darkness a few hundred yards up 
the road, and again came the song of 
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a bullet. They were leaping for the 
cover at the side of the wood road. 
With Madelon behind him, Christophe 
stood in the shelter of a big trunk and 
raised his rifle. He sent three shots as 
fast as he could throw cartridges from 
the magazine into the chamber. Then, 
with the girl at his side, he plunged 
forward a matter of twenty feet, still 
keeping just within the edge of the 
woods. 

A volley raked their position. At 
least two rifles were going. Lead thud- 
ded into the tree trunks and skittered 
among the branches, and Millette felt 
the wind of one bullet upon his cheek. 
He halted and crouched, pulling Made- 
lon down beside him. The firing 
ceased. ; 

“Oh, bon Dieu!” she breathed. “ It 
does not seem that my brother would 
do this!” 

“He may not be shooting at us,” 
Millette told her; “ but he cannot stop 
them. Darche, especially, must get us. 
He thinks that if 1 go out of the bush, 
a couple of constables will come in for 
him. I believe that Rottot, too, is 
afraid of what I’ll do. It’s not only 
the furs and you — it’s self-preserva- 
tion, they believe. I can hold them off 
for atime. You'd better go on, Made- 
lon!” 

Fool! Why had he called her by 
her first name? He jerked his shoul- 
der and threw off the hand she laid 
upon it. 

“Do you think I’d let you die for 
me?” she asked softly. 

“It won’t do you any good to stay,” 
he growled. 

“ But it may you! Is an extra rifle 
of no help? ‘Tell me when to fire, and 
I’ll shoot to the last cartridge. If 
Joseph is there, then so much the 
worse for him!” 

“We'll give it to them together,” 
said Christophe, wondering how he 
could get her to go, “and then run 
again. Now!” 

They sent a brief gust of rifle fire 
into the night, and before it had ceased 
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the answer came. Three rifles were 
speaking back there now. 

Christophe leaped to his feet and 
pulled Madelon with him, pushing her 
ahead for better protection. He felt 
a blow on his back that almost knocked 
him down, and thanked Heaven for the 
iron frying pan that he had strapped 
on his pack. The next instant a burn- 
ing pain seared his thigh, and in spite 
of all the power of will he could exert 
to keep going, he fell, sinking slowly 
forward. 

Even as he struggled to get his feet 
out of the tangle of snowshoes and sit 
up, Madelon was kneeling beside him. 
With unexpected strength she lifted 
his head and shoulders against a tree. 

“Christophe!” she panted. “ Where 
are you hit?” 

“My leg,” he told her. “It’s not 
much, except that I’m down. Now 
you've got to go on alone. It’s useless 
to let them get both of us. I can turn 
and shoot and hold them up for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and that may be 
enough to save you!” 

Her answer was to find the wound, 
just above his knee, and knot a pack 
strap around his leg. Then she began 
to slip fresh cartridges into the maga- 
zine of her rifle. 

“ Load!” she ordered. “ When my 
gun is empty, I’ll take yours. I’m go- 
ing to give them enough this time!” 

“Will you go?” barked Millette. 
“In a minute I’ll box your ears!” 

“And I shall jam the butt of my 
rifle into your stomach if you do,” she 
replied calmly. “Tl show you that 
there is one girl from St. Fidéle who 
is not a deserter!” 

Her rifle spat fire until it was empty; 
then she snatched up his. Millette had 
turned so that he could look up the 
road. Three tongues of flame struck 
out of the impenetrable gloom there, 
and bullets lashed the trees; but sud- 
denly one of the rifles ceased to stab 
the night. Then another died, and the 
third also vanished. 
Madelon stopped firing. 
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“Tt can’t be that I’ve hit them all!” 
she whispered. 

“Load and stand by, and give me 
my rifle,’ said Christophe. “ They 
may be creeping up on us.” 

Endlessly, it seemed, they waited. 
They lay close together in the snow, 
motionless, listening for the crunch of 
a step, the breaking of a twig. If Mil- 
lette had guessed right, the attack 
might come from any direction. 

Madelon’s shoulder was close against 
his own; he fancied he could hear the 
throbbing of her heart. What a wom- 
an! He had lost hope for their lives, 
but if it had not been that they were 
to die like this, perhaps— 

Most remote of all things expected, 
a hail came from the wood road, ne 
more than a hundred feet away. 

““Madelon! It is 1, Joseph! Where 
are you?” 

“T am pointing a rifle at you!” she 
cried in a firm, clear voice. ‘‘ What 
do you want?” 

“Don’t shoot!” shouted Trudeau. 
“Those other fellows are asleep back 
there. I laid my rifle butt over their 
heads, at the first good chance, and 
when they wake up they'll find them- 
selves tied!” 
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“ Be careful!” warned Millette, not 
yet convinced. “ We're both covering 
you. You also fired at us. There 
were three rifles going!” 

“TI fired high,” answered Trudeau. 
“ Do you think I wanted them to knife 
me?” 

“Tt is a quick change of heart!” 
growled Christophe. 

“ But a true one,” said Joseph, as he 
drew cautiously nearer. “I may be a 
bad lot; but my sister—it was too 
much!” 

“TI believe him,” said Madelon, and 
her hand rested upon Christophe’s fin- 
gers to hold them from the trigger of 
his rifle. “A change of heart—it is 
possible, monsteur!”’ 

“Yes,” he said, and his fingers 
closed around the girl’s hand. “ It is 
possible for all of us, is it not, Made- 
lon?” 

He waited, more anxious than when 
death was beating close about him, for 
her reply. Before Joseph Trudeau 


came too near, while they were still 
alone together, she answered in a little 


whisper. 
“Yes, Christophe, for all of us!” 
she said; and her fingers, too, spoke to 


his. 





PHYLLIS 


On a blithesome day 
From a pipe of clay 

And a bowl of bubble 
Phyllis blows a dream, 
Reflections that gleam, 
Visions that vanish, 

Colors that stream, 

While she wordlessly sings 
Of wondrous things. 


With a moist small finger 

The musing singer 

Tentative, touches the glistening globe. 
Surely it is a faery’s robe! 


Phyllis, with a heart of flint, 
Shatters a lovely aquatint. 


Audrey Wurdemann 

















The Story of Bagh, the Striped Terror of the Indian Jungle, and of the Ret- 
ribution That Overtook Him When the Measure of His Crimes Was Full 


By Allan Swinton 


ETWEEN the little lake 
and the ten-foot spears of 
kuggaree, a distance of 
twenty yards or so, the 
grass was lush and green, 
in vivid contrast to the 
withered pasture farther 
on. The old bull nilghai grazed there 
daily, night and morning, in solitary 
contentment. So still was the evening 
that the crop, crop, crop of his teeth 
could be distinctly heard. 

Far off a little puff of wind struck 
the great white plumes of the kugga- 
ree, and a tossing patch moved over 
the jungle with a whispering sound, 
till soon it died, leaving again the 
breathless silence and the crop, crop, 
crop of the grazing deer. A mighty 
beast, fat and heavy-shouldered, his 
short and branchless horns strangely 
incongruous to the eye accustomed to 
the antlers of ordinary deer, he lazily 
scratched an ear with a hind hoof and 


then resumed his grazing, with one | 


foreleg extended daintily a little ahead 
of his nose. 
Over the feathery plumes of the 


kuggaree came a flock of mynah birds 
with their curious dropping flight. At 
the thrrrp, thrrrp, thrrrp of their ar- 
rival the bull made no sign, and they 
alighted side by side on a downward 
curving stem which swayed gracefully 
to their weight. In a moment one of 
them dropped from this perch to an- 
other, a short three feet from the 
ground, but instantly emitted a startled 
squawk and took wing with a furious 
scurry. The other joined him, and the 
two hovered fluttering, chattering vo- 
ciferously. 

At the birds’ first note of fear, the 
nilghai whipped up his head and snort- 
ed, and in that instant a great orange 
form shot from beneath the chattering 
mynahs and, sailings through the air, 
landed on the back of the startled deer. 

Down they went together, with an 
agonized bellow from the bull, and for 
a moment they plunged and struggled 
in a furious grunting, snarling knot of 
black-striped orange fur, whipping 
tufted tail, and madly lashing cloven 
hoofs. Then the nilghai rolled clear, 
and, heaving himself to his feet with 
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his flanks all scarred and bleeding, 
hurled himself into a lurching gallop. 
In a few strides he plunged into the 
friendly depths of the kuggaree, where 
the rustling and crashing of his frantic 
progress grew faint and soon ceased. 

The tiger crouched in the lush grass 
of the little meadow where the deer 
had left him. His tail whipped cease- 
lessly to and fro, and he rested his 
chin on his forepaws, ever and anon 
lifting his head to sniff the air and 
snarl. 

He was very, very old. His mighty 
frame, full eleven feet from nose to 
tail, was gaunt and emaciated. His 
coat, once deep, glossy, and richly 
beautiful in its glory of brilliant 
orange and its stripes of velvet black, 
with creamy yellow underparts, was 
dry and brittle, worn to the bare skin 
on elbows and belly, and patchy on his 
shoulders and flanks. 

He was hungry — ravenous — and 
fresh meat had just slipped from his 
futile clutches. A whiff of tantalizing 
odor from the fresh droppings of the 
deer struck his nostrils, and he slav- 
ered and licked his lips, grumbling 
deep in his throat. 

Of late he had missed many kills, 
just as he had missed this one. His 
teeth were almost gone, his claws were 
worn and broken; and if he could not 
stalk his game so close as to grip its 
throat with his broken teeth at the first 
onslaught, the beast would shake him 
off and plunge its way to safety. 

In the days of his strength, his great 
hooked claws would hold if once they 
struck, and a blow of one mighty paw 
would break a back or flatten a skull; 
or, fairly landed on the back of such a 
beast as the bull nilghai, he would 
reach out with a forepaw and drag its 

head around sidewise, to bring his 
quarry crashing to the ground with a 
broken neck. But now he was old, 
and game was hard to kill. Days of 
stalking failed to give him the kind of 
chance he needed to make sure his leap. 
The last of the rosy Indian after- 
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glow was fading fast, and, as always 
happens with the falling dusk, a little 
wind arose, which rustled through the 
great white plumes of kuggaree, turn- 
ing its vast expanse into a tossing sea. 
The old tiger got to his feet, slunk to 
the edge of the cover, and prowled 
away, keeping to the fringe of the 
jungle. 

All night he hunted, anon muttering 
in his throat disconsolately. Once he 
came upon a herd of the lean and agile 
wild pig of Asia, and, stalking as close 
as he could, he rushed them silently 
and swiftly, low on the ground, going 
with long, raking strides; but neither 
silently nor swiftly enough. They had 
felt his nearness and plunged, grunt- 
ing, into cover. 

Morning found him hungry and 
savage, still on the edge of the ten- 
foot grass just where it met a little 
river. He was wearily heading back 
to the miles and miles of kuggaree, 
where he had hunted all his life, when 
down the wind from across. the river 
came, rich and strong, the smell of 
game. He had never crossed that 
river. Game was plentiful on the side 
where he was whelped, and he did not 
like the water; so he crouched among 
the rushes and sniffed the breeze. 

An hour or more he lay, till at last, 
desperate and famished, after hesita- 
ting long at the brink, he whined a lit- 
tle, stepped into the water, and crossed, 
swimming surely and strongly. On 
the other side he licked himself all over 
carefully till he was dry again, then 

prowled up wind along the river bank, 
following the tantalizing smell. 

At last, just in the dawning, he came 
upon the object of his quest. In a space 
of open meadowland grazed a herd of 
buffalo — those sinister-looking, half 
domesticated water buffalo of the In- 
dian villages. Black and naked, ‘like 
huge pigs, with great sleek bodies and 
massive backward curving horns, they 
grazed in a herd of twenty or more, 
and the old tiger knew that here was 
no meat for him. 
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Even in his prime the tiger will not 
attack a herd of buffalo. Fierce and 
enormously strong, whether wild or 
domesticated, these formidable beasts 
will boldly charge upon him and cut 
him to pieces with their hoofs. 

As the herd grazed, with the brown 
buffalo birds hunting on their backs 
for ticks, the old tiger, watching them 
in ravenous frustration, was jerked to 
alertness by an unfamiliar sound. His 

“head snapped up, and he watched the 
bend in the river from which the sound 
was coming. 

Around the curving bank came a 
dugout canoe poled by a brown-skinned 
native, who stood up right in the cen- 
ter of the rude craft and talked to a 
small boy squatting in the bow. The 
season of the rice sowing was at hand, 
and one of the villagers had come up- 

stream to drive in the buffalo herd, so 
as to be ready for the plowing as soon 
as the waters should recede from the 
marshy fields. 

The canoe grounded in the shallows 
and the boy waded ashore. He worea 
dirty loin cloth only, and his head was 
shaven save for a long, snaky-looking 
scalp lock. Picking up a stick, and 
shouting in a thin, high falsetto, he 
rounded up the herd to head down- 
stream. As they moved, the man in 
the canoe kept pace with them, and 
the company slowly passed from view. 

Soon the sun was high. The old 
tiger sought a lair and disconsolately 
slept. At dusk he dragged himself to 
his feet again and slunk along in the 
trail of the buffalo herd. He was too 
famished to range far, and followed 
the scent of food instinctively. 

All night he trailed it till, just be- 
fore the dawn, he came to a village on 
the river bank. Fifteen or twenty 
thatch-roofed huts were clustered 
among the clumps of bamboos and ba- 
nana trees. At the river’s brink the 
canoes were beached, and in the open 
space between them and the houses the 
buffalo herd was lying. The dawn was 
breaking, and a dank mist lay on the 
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river. From the ashes of last night’s 
fires rose thin, unwavering threads of 
bluish smoke, and with the day’s first 
scent a cock crowed. 

The tiger crept closer to the huts. 

Scattered among the huts were the 
village cattle. Buffalo and cattle never 
mix, so the latter slept among the 
houses, while the former lay by the 
river. 

The old striped hunter crouched in 
a patch of scrub not twenty yards from 
half a dozen of the little dun-colored 
cattle. As he watched, one by one 
they began to heave themselves to their 
feet. Nearest him was a calf—an ani- 
mal no bigger than a good-sized goat. 
With a silent swoop he rushed, struck 
down the calf with a blow of his enor- 
mous paw, and dragged it swiftly to 
a clump of trees behind the village. 

There was no breeze to blow his 
scent to the other cattle, and the buf- 
falo did not wind him, so he dragged 
his kill unmolested to safety. The 
ground was hard, and his pugs left no 
tracks. He fed full and slept, awak- 
ing next day to feed again. 

Lying by his kill, he slept for three 
days, and then, in the dawning, crept 
back to the village. After watching 
awhile he swooped boldly among the 
cattle and knocked over a cow; but she 
was not stunned, and bawled lustily. 

A little breeze took the raider’s scent 
across the village, and in an instant 
cattle were lowing, dogs barked, and 
the mighty buffaloes, lumbering to 
their feet, formed a solid phalanx, 
with the bellowing bulls facing the 
source of the trouble and the cows and 
calves huddled behind them. Men 
burst from the huts and yelled wildly 
at the sight of the huge, gaunt tiger 
dragging the cow into the scrub; but 
he got away safely and gorged for a 
week on the carcass in the dank and 
fetid seclusion of a deep ravine. 

This country lay in the great plains 
of India, and was populated by a sim- 
ple peasant folk. The frequent vil- 
lages nestled among clumps of bam- 
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boos and bananas, surrounded by 
swampy fields divided into each man’s 
portion by little nine-inch dikes, which 
also served to hold the water necessary 
to cultivate rice, a swamp plant proper. 

Here and there were patches of 
jungle, which for one reason or an- 
other had been left uncleared all down 
the years through which the plains had 
been inhabited. Some were the homes 
of sacred troops of monkeys, shrines 
of Hanuman, the monkey god. Some 
held ancient and long deserted temples, 
where the bats hung or drifted, like de- 
mons, to and fro in the dusk. Others 
were held to be haunted by evil spirits; 
and so, though all the land was filled, 
the brown-skinned Hindus _ never 
dreamed of encroaching on_ these 
jungle islands. 

In one of them the old tiger found 
his refuge. When again he was hungry, 
he stole back to the village; but now 
the cattle were herded in a corral close 
to the huts, while fires blazed and men 
sat awake beside them, relieving one 
another the night through. After 
watching for a few nights, the ma- 
rauder wandered off in search of other 
game, strengthened by his rest and his 
full feeds of fresh meat. 

Coming to another village, he stole a 
cow, and later another ; and here again 
he remained until the villagers were 
aroused to a constant watchfulness. 
Then he wandered off once more, con- 
tinually repeating the process, and each 
time getting deeper and deeper into a 
thickly populated country, till at last 
he was far away from the wild and 
game-haunted jungle where he had 
hunted all his life. 

For six months he fed full, until, 
aroused by his depredations, the vil- 
lages for miles around kept guard; and 
at last there came a day when, tired 
and famished, he could not contrive to 
steal a beast. 

II 


Au night long the gaunt raider had 
prowled around the outskirts of a clus- 
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ter of mud huts, maddened by the 
scent of cattle and by savory odors 
from the brass cooking pots set over 
the little baked clay fireplaces. ‘The 
kine were herded close; fires blazed at 
intervals around the frail corral, and 
dawn found the old hunter hungry and 
faint, for it was long since he had 
killed. 

The dawn wind came, whispered 
among the trees, and died away. At 
its scent the cattle began to low softly. 
Cocks crowed, and one by one the vil- 
lagers—Chumars they were, humble 
folk, dressers of hides, and therefore 
of a caste despised—began to stir. 
Smoke arose lazily from the cooking 
places. 

The old tiger lay among the trees 
behind the huts, about fifty feet from 
the nearest dwelling. He was close, 
close to the ground in the underbrush. 
The wind blew toward him, and he 
could have stayed thus, undiscovered, 
for a week. He was very still, except 
for the tip of his tail, which twitched 
always, and his eyes of water green, 
which flickered ceaselessly to and fro, 
— the movement of the village 
life. 

Soon between the huts came a child, 
tottering uncertainly in pursuit of a 
yellow pariah puppy. ‘The child was 
very small, a fat, brown, pot-bellied 
atom, stark naked except for a little 
brass bell suspended about its waist by 
a string and hanging low upon its ri- 
diculous stomach. It toddled on until 
it was very close to the hungry beast. 

The tiger’s face twitched. A strange 
new smell was in his nostrils, and he 
was very hungry. The unfamiliar 
game before him moved yet closer, and 
he stole out, swift and silent, and 
struck it down with his paw. Picking 


‘it up, he carried it through the neck 


of scrub to the dank, flower-scented 
jungle, and fed. 

That day there was consternation in 
the Chumar village. Drums were 
beaten and women wailed, while men 
searched vainly for the missing baby; 
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but at first they did not suspect the 
truth. The tiger’s last kill had been 
made many miles away, and though he 
had long watched the cattle of this vil- 
lage, no man had seen him. 

Two days later, hungry once more, 
he crept to the spot from which he had 
made his kill, and watched till dawn. 
Soon, as the folk began to move, a 
woman showed between the huts. She 
was brown and not uncomely, dressed 
in a red cotton sari wound around her 
waist, with one end flung up over her 
shoulder. 

She placed a slab of stone upon the 
ground and then disappeared, return- 
ing with a brass pannikin of water, a 
small oblong stone, and sundry little 
packages of spice. Squatting before 
the slab, she poured a few drops of 
water into a groove, adding sundry 
pinches of this and that from her pack- 
ages. Then, with the small stone, she 
set herself to grind these into the fiery 
curry powder so beloved of the Indian 
coolie. 

The tiger watched awhile; but some- 
thing of the old hunting spirit had re- 
turned to him, and he was alert, stalk- 
ing by instinct once more. Here was 
new game, good to eat and easy to kill. 

Bold by reason of his first success, 
and now familiar with the sights and 
sounds of the village, he crouched 
there as the woman worked on, singing 
in her high-pitched, reedy voice. His 
tail twitched ever so slightly, and in a 
little while he began that curious flex- 
ing movement of the legs with which 
all the cats precede their charge. With- 
out moving his body, he shifted his 
weight rapidly from one foot to an- 
other, his skin undulating to the action 
of the muscles. Faster and faster the 
movement became till the beast was 
tense and quivering, his whole body 
working, yet never disturbing the cover 
around it. 

At last he rushed, with one long 
swoop, his belly down in the dust, and 
bore the unsuspecting woman down. 
She screamed as he struck her savage- 
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ly with his paw. Then, seizing her by 
the shoulder, he ran to cover with his 
head high, holding his victim’s body 
clear of the ground, her legs trailing 
by his side. 

Pandemonium broke out in the vil- 
lage at the woman’s scream, but these 
simple people had no weapons that 
could deal with such a danger; so the 
tiger dragged his kill to his chosen lair, 
deep in the patch of jungle, and again 
fed full. 

For three days he slept, while in the 
village the drums beat, conches blew, 
and the peasant folk prayed and in- 
voked their gods for aid and preserva- 
tion. At night great fires blazed about 
the huts, and none went out alone. 

Then he traveled for two nights to 
another village, leaped boldly in, and 
took a boy from a group playing by 
the river. Three days later, dashing 
among some girls at a well, he made 
the kill, and then, standing over it, his 
tail lashing, wantonly struck down an- 
other as she frantically tried to climb 
the well parapet, in the angle of which 
she was cornered. 

From that time began a reign of 
terror in the district. The old tiger 
became extraordinarily daring. Men 
were plentiful and easy to kill, for it 
was impossible for them always to re- 
main in cover. He made long marches 
between kills, no man knowing where 
he would next appear. So he fed full, 
and even began to lose his gauntness. 


III 


Ow a lawn before a long, low, white- 
washed bungalow, a hundred miles 
from the scene of the tiger’s latest raid, 
a group of old men squatted. They 
were tired and dusty with travel. 

In a little while there sounded the 
drum of hoofs, and a horseman can- 
tered up. Dismounting with a lazy 
grace, he walked up the steps, and, 
dropping into a long chair on the ve- 
randa, shouted over his shoulder. He 
was a tall, lean man with a thin, sun- 
burned face, and he was dressed all in 
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white, with battered riding boots. As 
a servant handed him a drink, he 
looked at the dusty strangers and said 
shortly : 

“ Tubbe!” 

The oldest of the old men came to 
the foot of the steps and salaamed low. 
Then he made a quick run upon the 
veranda and flung himself at the feet 
of the white man, putting his head 
down upon them. The sahib remained 
impassive, and in a little while the old 
coolie knelt upright and spoke in the 
vernacular. 

“The presence is our father and our 
mother! The light of his countenance 
is as the light of the sun, and we must 
cover our faces because of it. We be 
Chumars from the Chungry basin, and 
the whole of our country is infested 
with tigers. There are very many. 
We are much afraid, for our cattle are 
killed, and many men also. We be 


brave men, and have hunted them as 
best we may, killing many; but there 
are many more, and we be weary of 
hunting and much afraid. 


We have 
heard that the presence is a mighty 
shikari, and we have marched many 
days to beg that he will come to de- 
liver us!” 

The lean, sunburned man grunted— 
a little unsympathetically, it seemed. 

“Well, s’pose I’d better see about 
it,” he observed, and spoke curtly to 
the Chumars. 

They groveled at his feet, saying 
more complimentary things, and at last 
backed, salaaming, from his presence. 

Then Colquhoun, the district com- 
missioner, sent for a fierce-looking old 
man, very dignified in white caftan 
and Jodhpur breeches, with an enor- 
mous puggaree, and gave him orders. 
Some days later the gray-haired Sikh, 
with certain others, appeared in the 
village from which the Chumars had 
come, and took up his abode there 
among them. 

The old Sikh had much dignity, and 
the simple villagers were quite over- 
awed by his lordly manners. He 
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stalked patronizingly among them,' 
carefully avoiding physical contact, for 
their caste was to him an exceedingly 
foul one. They followed him with 
their eyes and ministered to him ob- 
sequiously, knowing that he had come 
to deliver them from the terror of the 
tiger. 

In another day or two there came a 
frantic messenger from the village of 
Dittanuthra, ten miles across the rice 
fields. A tiger, he said, had coolly 
taken a girl from among a group who 
bathed at the river’s brink. At the 
news the old Sikh, abandoning his dig- 
nity, took to the dusty road at a long, 
loping trot. Arrived at Dittanuthra, 
he sought the old gaong burra who sat 
in the sun casting dust and ashes upon 
his venerable head, for the dead girl 
had been of his own house. 

“Ho, burra!” he cried. “ Take me 
swiftly to the place where Bagh, the 
tiger, struck!” 

When they reached the scene of the 
tragedy, the old shikari, his eyes on 
the dusty ground, weaved his way 
through the rice fields till he came 
within sight of one of the jungle 
patches in which the tiger had been 
wont to shelter. Climbing a tall tree, 
he noted that there was no other cover 
for miles. Then, returning swiftly to 
the village, he said with authority: 

“Send your fastest runner to the 
commissioner sahib. Tell him that I, 
Rakkan Singh Bahadur, have the tiger 
marked down. Say that he killed but 
this morning, and will sleep several 
days. Say also that no hathis will be 
needed for the drive, but many men.” 

Colquhoun, the district commission- 
er, heard the message of the weary boy 
in silence. ‘Then, in an hour or so, 
clad in worn and bush-stained khaki, 
he placed a battered gun case in his 
buggy and headed for Dittanuthra. 

There, after consulting with Rakkan 
Singh, he spoke to the village head- 
man. 

“ Send your swift runners to all the 
villages,” he said, ‘and bid their 
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young men gather here with drums and 
gongs and things to make a great 
noise.” 

By next morning an excited, vocif- 
erous mob of natives was gathered at 
Dittanuthra. They squatted in the dust 
among the huts. 

Colquhoun appeared with Rakkan 
Singh and the other scouts. The com- 
missioner and the Sikh talked together 
earnestly awhile, and then, shouting to 
the crowd to follow, the latter led them 
off across the rice fields till at last they 
turned the flank of the patch of jungle 
on its western side. Then they halted. 
Raising his voice he shouted so that all 
could hear: 

“Hearken well to my words 
Pointing to one of his own men, he 
went on: ‘See this man with the red 
pugaree? Follow him in single file until 
ye hear the drums begin to beat. Then 
turn to face the sun, and march toward 
it, close together in a line, making the 
greatest noise you can. Continue this 
whatever happens, close together, until 
the sa/iub’s rifle speaks. Only thus can 
Bagh, the tiger, be killed. Fail not, 
lest he escape and take your first-born 
on the morrow!” 

The long, snaky line of brown- 
skinned coolies, led by the man with 
the red turban, crawled over the rice 
fields until they stretched along the 
western side of the cover, a few hun- 
dred yards from its edge. Rakkan 
Singh was in the center. He spoke to 
those nearest him. 

“Turn, my children, and march to- 
ward the sun!” he ordered. ‘ Cease 
not your clamor till the sahib’s rifle 
speaks !”” 

They turned and a little timidly be- 
gan to approach the trees, beating upon 
their instruments and yelling lustily to 
bolster up their fainting spirits. ‘The 
rest of the natives, remembering their 
instructions, and led by Colquhoun’s 
own men, did likewise; and soon the 
whole line of beaters entered the 
jungle. 

The air was filled with a wild, weird 
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pandemonium of gongs and bells and 
drums and wind-blown temple horns, 


IV 


YEARS ago, before any coolie now 
living could remember, a very holy 
man had dwelt in this patch of jungle. 
At the end of a threadlike footpath, 
winding through the dark and odorous 
greenness, he had lived in a tiny shrine 
built upon the remains of an enormous 
ant hill. The holy man had been dead 
these many years, the narrow path was 
choked by luxuriant growth, and the 
little shrine of sun-dried bricks had 
long since crumbled into dust; but the 
legend of the saint lived*on. A troop 
of mournful gray-faced langur apes, 
the sacred monkeys to which he had 
dedicated his service, still roamed 
through the tree tops. The natives 
whispered that that jungle was the 
playground of Hanuman, the monkey 
god, and held it inviolate. 

It still lay there virgin, teeming with 
tropic life of beast and bird, reptile and 
insect; but, as all men know, on soil 
which has been the home of the great 
white ants of India nothing will grow. 
In the heart of the jungle there was a 
little mound of bare, brown, sun-dried 
earth, in the center of which the lines 
of the old shrine walls still showed. 
All around rose the jungle, dense and 
flower-spangled. 

Stretched upon the sunny side of the 
mound, for all the world like a tame 
cat, lay the old tiger. He was some- 
what plumper than on the day when 
he had missed the nilghai among the 
kuggaree of his lifelong hunting 
ground, but his coat was mangier than 
ever. A _ repulsive, toothless, moth- 
eaten thing, he slept stertorously. Just 
where the bare earth of the old ant 
hill met the jungle there lay a dirty red 
cloth and a few other objects—a 
round, reddish white thing which was 
a skull, some silver anklets, and the 
sole of a foot, covered with flies and 
ants — the loathsome remains of his 
latest kill. 
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THE MAN-EATER 


The tiger lay full in the sun and 
slept. Swarms of flies buzzed around 
him, attracted by the carrion reek. On 
the earth and on the trees, thick every- 
where, the vultures rested after having 
finished the scraps of his meal. Black 
and sinister, they clustered like incar- 
nations of lost souls. The place, still 
and silent, quivered in the terrific 
morning heat. 

Suddenly the old tiger rolled to his 
feet and sat up. Behind him, not far 
away, a great clamor had arisen. As 
he stood intently listening, it seemed 
to be coming closer. 

He waited. Nearer and nearer it 
came, till he could clearly distinguish 
the voices of men to which he had so 
often listened since he left his hunting 
grounds. 

Slowly the din increased. A cloud 
of birds wheeled high above him. In 


a little while the troop of gray langurs, 
the sacred monkeys of that jungle, 
came through the tree tops, hurling 
themselves from hold to hold. Small, 
creeping beasts rustled through the 


undergrowth about him. A pair of 
mongooses slipped into the open, not 
frightened, but drifting from the noise. 

Still he waited, until at last the full 
tide of jungle things was upon him, all 
moving away from the strange and 
terrifying clamor; so, with a leisurely 
sniff at the skull of his victim, he melt- 
ed into the encroaching greenness and 
was lost in the dank and odorous dark- 
ness. The noise still came on, and he 
crept on also, not liking it too near. 

On the far side from that on which 
the beaters had entered, the jungle 
drew out into a sort of tongue. Twenty 
yards from the end of this was another 
of those great bare mounds of earth 
that mark the site of an age-old but 
now deserted ant hill. Sitting noncha- 
lantly upon this, with a heavy double- 
barreled rifle across his knees, full in 
the blazing sun, where he could see 
either side of the tongue of cover, was 
the tall, lean, sunburned man. 

In his teeth Colquhoun held a long, 
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black cheroot, unlighted. He was very 
still. Only his eyes flickered ceaseless- 
ly up and down the green face of the 
jungle. 

Many birds fluttered there, driven to 
the end of their home by the noise. In 
a little while, in a clump of giant trees, 
just where the tongue of jungle began 
to leave the main patch, the troop of 
mournful, gray-faced monkeys ap- 
peared. ‘They took refuge in the high 
branches, seemingly not much _per- 
turbed. 

The brown man sat on in the heat, 
and the din of the beaters came slowly. 
closer. Suddenly one of the monkeys, 
rather lower than the rest, on the end 
of a bough, began to jabber furiously, 
and at once the others—a hundred or 
so of them — came crashing through 
the trees to him. All of them com- 
menced to jabber and shriek and shake 
the branches, scolding, grimacing, and 
throwing sticks at something beneath 
them. 

The brown man noticed the commo- 
tion. He smiled a wry and tight- 
lipped smile. Getting quietly to his 
feet, he pushed up the safety catch of 
his rifle with his thumb and stood in- 
tently watching the tongue of jungle. 

For ten minutes more he stood thus, 
motionless. Then his eyes began to 
gleam eagerly and the muscles of his 
lean frame to tighten. 

At the very tip, the tongue dwindled 
to a few feet of thin and scrubby 
bushes mixed with grass; and as the 
din of the beaters came still closer, a 
long, dark form, very close to the 
ground, could be seen creeping slowly, 
slowly, to the very edge of the cover. 

The man raised his rifle. Crack! 
The huge orange form, black-striped, 
rolled from the scrub, kicking and 
snarling furiously. Crack! The tiger 
rolled over and lay still on its side, with 
one great paw beating the air with ever 
lessening speed. 

Colquhoun reloaded and stood quiet- 
ly watching till all movement ceased. 
Then he lit his black cheroot. 





Set a Thief— 


How Noble, the Mongrel Mutt, Played 
a Distinguished Part in the Events of 
a Night That Was an Eventful and 
Exciting One for the Finley Family 


By Jack Bechdolt 
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E’LL have no dawg here,’ 
| said Katie Finley. “ My 
house has seen its fill of 
dawgs. No more argu- 
ment, Jawn!” 
“T’ve been fond of a 
dawg ever since I was knee 
high,” replied John Finley. “ 1’m after 
keeping this dawg, Katie.” 

“No more dawgs!” declared Katie, 
placing deliberate emphasis on each 
word. 

John Finley, formerly a policeman, 
now night watchman at Scheer’s over- 
all factory, was an elderly, short, bow- 
legged man with a wizen face. He bit 
his pipe stem hard and glared at his 
wife. Katie, who was deep-bosomed 
and buxom, turned redder than was 
her wont and set her jaw ominously. 

Under his arm John carried a red- 


dish brown, wriggling bundle that was 
all big paws and active red tongue and 
bright brown eyes. It was a puppy of 
unnamed breed, or rather of several 
breeds, among which the setter family 
traits seemed predominant. John’s 
friend Rooney, the butcher, had given 
it to its present owner. 

The red-coated dog wriggled ec- 
statically-and darted its long tongue at 
Katie’s dimpled hand. Katie rubbed 
off the canine kiss and hardened her 
heart. 

‘“No more dawgs!” she repeated. 
“ Dawgs are messy, bothersome beasts, 
and I’ve had my last about this house. 
Be taking it away, and no arguments!” 

“For the sake of Aloysius, Katie,” 
John pleaded. “Every boy needs a 
dawg. Woman, would you leave your 
own grandson grow to manhood with- 
out a dawg?” 

It was a powerful argument aimed 
at Katie’s greatest weakness, her wor- 
ship of her grandson. Finley followed 
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it up by setting his burden on the floor. 

Still uncertain on its big feet, the 
red puppy pounced upon Katie’s shoe 
and began to worry it, telling its joy 
in sharp, piercing barks. 

“Scat with you!” said Katie, and 
shook her foot free. She turned to 
her husband again. “ Now, Jawn—” 

“ Look, will you?” said John. “ Al- 
ready he knows his master’s hat!” 

A boy’s cloth cap lay on the floor, 
where its owner had tossed it upon his 
tumultuous entrance. The dog had 
pounced upon it, and with the cap in 
his mouth trotted out of the kitchen 
on a tour of the house. A moment 
later a boy’s joyous shout reached the 
pair in the kitchen, and Aloysius, ten 
years old, burst in on his grandparents, 
starry-eyed with happiness at the gift. 

The mischief had been done. The 
dog stayed. 

Aloysius Finley, John’s grandson, 
christened the dog Noble. Aloysius 
and his parents shared the house and 
the rent with John and Katie. Ter- 
ence, John’s son and Aloysius’s father, 
ornamented the small police force of 
Dayville, a manufacturing suburb. 

As dogs go, Noble Finley had un- 
promising beginnings. His first year 
was meager in useful accomplishments 
and indicated a dubious future. He 
grew enthusiastically from the first. 
His round and sprawling puppyhood 
gave way to a leggy and even more 
sprawling adolescence, and gradually 
to a leaner and larger maturity; but 
neither puppyhood nor maturity gave 
him any great dignity. He was just 
dog, a mixed breed, lively, born to 
cause trouble and reap disaster. 

Noble was a dog with hazy notions 
of property rights. Any loose slipper, 
shoe, overshoe, hat, cap, book, or hand- 
kerchief that came his way was his 
property. Whatever he could reach, 
he stole and carried off. Whatever he 
could carry between his jaws, Noble 
took; and his day consisted mostly of 
pilgrimages to and from, always laden 
with loot. He delighted in retrieving 
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a stick, and would play at the game as 
long as Aloysius cared to; but he could 
invent his own games when he lacked 
company. 

He was broad-minded, too. If he 
stole from the Finleys and left John’s 
carpet slippers on the O’Rourkes’ 
porch, next door, he was just as likely 
to return with the O’Rourkes’ evening 
paper in his mouth-and leave that for 
John to read. Neither scoldings nor 
beating could cure him of his only ac- 
complishment. He was a dog with one 
idea, and he expressed himself with 
the pertinacity of genius. 

Between them, John Finley and his 
grandson championed the cause of 
Noble for a year. Despite Katie’s re- 
peated threats, the red-coated dog kept 
his home and refused to reform. 

The day Katie discovered Noble fra- 
ternizing with an unwashed human 
derelict who was stripping the laundry 
from her clothesline, his reputation as 
a watchdog got its death blow. The 
day he came home proudly bearing a 
Rhode Island red from the prized flock 
of a neighbor, two blocks away, John 
Finley himself was moved to a rare 
passion that threatened Noble’s se- 
curity; but John controlled his temper, 
paid for the dead chicken, and talked 
largely of keeping Noble on leash in 
the back yard. 

Dawned a fine, proud Sunday for 
the Finley family. Aloysius was to be 
confirmed. 

Voices resounded through the house 
—Aloysius protesting that he had 
washed his neck once already, Terence 
demanding of Mary the whereabouts 
of his fresh laundry, a prayerful mut- 
ter from old John, who was trying to 
button on a tight linen collar, and 
heated remonstrances from Katie, 
shocked at her husband’s language. 

Out of the Finleys’ back door came 
Noble at a trot. He walked important- 
ly, his plumy tail waving, his head held 
both proudly and coquettishly. In his 
mouth he bore tenderly a round, pink 

bundle, from which straps dangled. 
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He started around the house, bound 
for the street. 

“Murder!” shrieked the voice of 
Katie from within. “ Jawn! Terence! 
The mutt’s got me corsets!” 

“Glory to the saints!’ John cried. 
“ Noble!” 

“Hey, Noble!” Terence echoed. 

“Noble!” shrilled Aloysius. 

A chorus of whistles preceded the 
eruption of all the Finleys. They came 
coatless, collarless, in dishabille. Katie 
was last of all, fluttering her ample 
form into a pink dressing sack. 

“I laid them on the chair for just a 
second,” Katie explained tearfully. 
“‘ Scarcely had I turned me back, when 
that cursed dawg of Jawn’s has ’em be- 
tween his jaws!” 

Noble Finley heard the commotion, 
and his eye brightened. His manner 
became more proud, more coquettish. 
He trotted out of the yard and in- 
creased his speed as the pursuit drew 
closer. 

It was a three-block chase, and never 
at any time was Noble in danger of 
losing the lead. He held his pace 
down with admirable restraint, getting 
his greatest thrill out of staying just 
beyond reach of a hand. 

Then he spied the church, and 
neighbors arriving for the ceremony. 
He darted into the midst of them, upon 
the very church steps, and waited there 
proudly, asking their applause. The 
advent of the pursuing Finleys made 
the story public property, and Katie 
knew that it would be weeks before she 
could hold her head high again or keep 
the pink of embarrassment from her 
cheeks. 

“You'll take that dawg to the pound, 
Jawn,” she said, when they were home 
again. 

John had not been married to Katie 
for thirty-seven years without know- 
ing when he was licked. 

“‘ Ah, well!” he sighed, bowing be- 
fore the blast. ‘“ Maybe ’twould be 
better that way. We'll get rid of No- 
ble.” But to his disconsolate grandson 
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he managed to whisper: “ Don’t be 
grieving, boy. I'll find Noble a good 
home, and you can be seeing him when- 
ever you've a mind to call. Say noth- 
ing to nobody.” 

II 


On the following day Noble, at- 
tached to a short rope, accompanied 
John to the overall factory. 

“Sure, I don’t know why I keep the 
mutt,” old John told his friend Bob 
Bloom, the day fireman at the factory. 
“ He’s worse than no good for hunt- 
ing. He’ll hide at the sight of a gun. 
He’s cost his weight in silver, what 
with the dead chickens and the loose 
property he brings home. He’s no 
watchdawg, Heaven’s my witness; but 
he’s my dawg, and I like him. Isn’t he 
the lad for fun?” 

“Yeah,” Bloom said thoughtfully. 
“The foreman on Floor B told me to 
tell you either you’d kill the mutt or he 
would, if ever again it got on his floor. 
Stole the foreman’s lunch box this 
time. He’d ’a’ killed it, if he could ’a’ 
got his hands on it!” 

Old John bristled. 

“ You tell that foreman to come and 
tackle a man his match,” he said. 
“ Anyhow, what’s he leave his lunch 
box around for?” 

A few days later, on his way to 
work at five o’clock, John met Bob 
Bloom on his way home. Bob looked 
anxious as he stopped his friend. 

“The old man himself wants to see 
you, John. It’s about your dog.” 

“ Heaven protect us, what now?” 

“He stole the old man’s hat to-day. 
Got into his private office at noon. It 
was a new hat, and there’s the devil to 
pay. Go easy with him, John. Good 
jobs are hard to find this winter!” 

John presented himself at the office 
of Milton Scheer, a sober-faced, gray- 
haired little man. The night watch- 
man held his hat carefully between two 
rather tremulous hands and looked 
neither to right nor left as he waited 
the boss’s pleasure. Milton Scheer was 
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a great and powerful man, and upon 
his good will depended many a humble 
fortune like that of John Finley. 

At last Scheer found time to look up 
from the letters he was signing. He 
gripped his thick cigar harder and 
spoke a few forceful, fatal words. 

“ Because of your good record I'll 
overlook it this time,” he said in con- 
clusion; “ but either you get rid of that 
dog, or you can find work elsewhere. 
And do it to-night!” 

When old John had gone, Scheer 
was still grumbling his annoyance. 

“Time we got a new night man, 
anyhow,” he muttered to his sales 
manager. “ Finley’s too old to be good 
for anything except warming a chair; 
and I didn’t build this factory for a 
dog kennel!” 

Scheer glanced out of the window 
just then, and his face grew more com- 
placent. Old John Finley was just go- 
ing out of the employees’ gate. Ona 


rope he led Noble, and they started 
away together, a sad little procession 


of two. Even Noble drooped. 

From a small sedan parked across 
the street three men also witnessed the 
retreat of John and Noble Finley. A 
stocky, yellow-haired member of the 
trio nudged his two companions. 

“There goes the night force,” he 
said. “ Once we get inside, that’s all 
we’ve got to handle. Get that old bird 
out of the way, and we've got all the 
time we want to blow the box. It’s an 
old-fashioned iron can—easy!” 

“ You're sure the dough is left there 
overnight?” one of his companions 
asked anxiously. 

“Sure? Dead sure! What in hell 
would I be studying this job for, but 
to be sure? They’re smart guys. They 
send a messenger to the banks Thurs- 
days, a day ahead of pay day, so as 
to keep people fooled. They bring the 
stuff to the factory, leave it in the office 
safe overnight, and pay off on Friday. 
It’s a cinch, once we're inside.” 

“Yay, once we're inside! And how 
about that?” 
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The man they called Blondy laughed. 

“T’ve got that all fixed,” he said. 
“ You'll be surprised.” 

“ What do you figure she’ll clean up, 
Blondy?” 

“Ten grand, for sure — maybe 
twelve this week, with all the overtime 
they got to pay. It’s their rush season. 
Now let’s be getting out of this. We’ve 
got to eat, and then we'll meet at 
Mike’s garage, like I told you. Be 
there at six sharp.” 

The small car started away, all three 
of its occupants glancing back surrep- 
titiously at the scene of their intended 
night’s work. ‘Two blocks away they 
just missed running down John Finley 
and his dejected red dog. 

Terence Finley was on the night 
shift. On his way to duty he stopped 
to chat with Rooney, the butcher. 

“Your old man was in about an 
hour ago,’ Rooney reported. “ He 
brought the mutt back to me, to keep 
for him overnight. Seems like that dog 
never made you nothing but trouble, 
Terence. John says he’s got to have 
him killed or lose his job. He’s all 
broken up about getting rid of Noble.” 

“He’s going to do it?” Terence 
marveled. ‘‘ Who'd think he’d come 
to it? I tell you, Rooney, the old man 
ain’t what he used to be. Where you 
keeping Noble?” 

“Out back in the shed. I guess I'd 
better be feeding him a bite, while I 
think of it.” 

Terence accompanied Rooney to the 
shed behind the shop. 

“Murder!” Rooney cried. “ He’s 
gone again, Terence! I had him tied 
in with a rope, but he’s slipped his col- 
lar. Can you beat it?” 

It was true. The collar was there, 
attached to the rope that Rooney had 
made fast to the wall. That was all 
that remained to tell of Noble’s so- 
journ. 

III 


At about the same time John Finley 
had returned to Scheer’s factory, and, 
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letting himself in, had discovered No- 
ble at his heels. 

Old John’s glare of exasperation 
melted slowly into a grin. 

“Can you beat the mutt for tricks?” 
he chuckled. ‘“‘ Well, it’s too late to 
take him back to Rooney again. Come 
in then, Noble! You win. If the old 
man kicks again, he can have his 
damned job with my blessing. I’ll stick 
to my dawg!” 

Noble, watching the old man’s face, 
began to grin also, lolling out his long 
tongue, his brown eyes twinkling with 
fun and affection. 

The garage of Scheer’s factory 
stood near the employees’ gate, on the 
ground floor. It communicated with 
the offices on the second floor by a 
small stair built in for the benefit of 
Milton Scheer, who kept his own lim- 
ousine there during business hours. 

Between six and eight o’clock John 
Finley spent most of his time in or 
near the garage, admitting Scheer’s big 
trucks as they came back empty from 
the day’s freight hauling. When the 
last of the closed vans rolled in a little 
after eight o'clock, old John bade good 
night to its driver and bolted the ga- 
rage doors. 

The factory building was quiet, dim- 
ly lighted, and empty of life. Fires 
had been banked for the night, and the 
machinery stood in ghostly gloom. On 
the two upper floors old John made his 
rounds, ringing in from his regular 
posts. Noble followed him or sported 
before him roguishly. The red-coated 
dog had picked up a bit of overall trim- 
ming from a scrap basket, and capered 
about, inviting the old man to give 
chase; but John Finley only looked at 
him and shook his head sadly. 

“A fool you were born, a fool you'll 
have to die,” he said. “ Belike you'll 
cost me my job yet, you’re such a one 
for tricks!” 

In the garage, now lighted by a 
single incandescent, there was a sub- 
dued stirring from within the last van 
to arrive. The rear door swung open, 
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and three men, the trio of the sedan 
car, dropped out quietly and stretched. 

Blondy had planned cleverly. Study- 
ing Scheer’s business, he noted the 
habit of the returning trucks.. Almost 
all of them stopped at a roadside lunch 
wagon, where their drivers got a cup 
of coffee. It was a simple matter for 
the three burglars to slip into an empty 
van and get inside the factory without 
being seen. 

Blondy glanced at the watch on his 
wrist and gave his orders. 

“Mike, you stay by this garage 
door. There’s a young cop on the beat, 
and he’s due in five minutes. He’ll try 
the door. Wait five minutes after you 
hear him, then slide the bolts and roll 
the door just wide enough so we can 
slip out easy. The arch outside leaves 
a deep shadow, and nobody’d notice if 
they did pass. When you’ve done that, 
come up to the office. Jerry and I'll 
be ready for the soup by then. Jerry, 
you come with me. We've got the old 
man to take care of. Keep your rod 
in your pocket. I’m not looking for a 
battle. A rap on the conk will take 
care of Finley. No shooting on this 
job unless I say so—remember that! 
I won’t risk a racket. This neighbor- 
hood’s too quiet.” 

“Listen, Blondy,” Jerry interrupted 
anxiously. ‘“ The old man’s got a dog. 
How about it?” 

“Dog, hell! That mutt won’t do 
anything. It’s the standing joke of the 
place. Don’t pay any attention to the 
dog. It ‘Il come right up and make 
friends with anybody.” 

Halfway down the stair between 
the third and second floors, old John 
Finley pitched forward with a sudden 
cough. ‘The old man dropped to his 
knees under the murderous blow of a 
slungshot wielded by an expert hand. 
A second blow caught him at the base 
of the brain, and he crumpled up on 
the stair landing, a quiet, senseless 
heap. 

“That’s enough,” said Blondy, after 
a brief inspection which assured him 
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that the old man still lived. “We 
don’t want to burn for any murders! 
Where’s that rope?” 

Jerry handed him a light, strong 
rope, and John Finley was trussed up 
and kicked to one side on the landing. 

As they turned to leave him, a red- 
dish brown dog trotted down the stair, 
sniffed at his master, and turned to the 
strangers with ready affection. Blondy 
returned the dog’s wide grin with a 
sneer. . 

“What ’d I tell you, Jerry? Ain't 
that a hell of a dog for any man to 
own? Get out, you mutt!” 

He aimed a kick, which Noble avoid- 
ed with amiable agility. 

“Look at that!” Jerry marveled. 
“Thinks you’re trying to play with 
him. What the hell good’s a dog like 
that ?” 

The two men ran swiftly down to 
the office on the floor below. Mike 
was waiting for them there. 

“The door’s ajar downstairs,” he 
reported. “ All clear for a get-away!” 

“Leave that stair door open, too,” 
Blondy directed. “‘ Now, Jerry, there’s 
the box. Step on it, everybody!” 

Jerry worked expertly with his drill. 
The soup was poured into the holes he 
made with practiced judgment. A roll 
of heavy cloth from the sewing loft 
outside was folded over the old- 
fashioned safe, and presently, from 


their security outside, the trio heard 
the muffled boom of an explosion. 


The safe door stood ajar, hanging 
crookedly. It was a simple matter to 
open the compartments, and on a cloth 
hurriedly spread on the floor Blondy 
began to lay packets of greenbacks and 
various small canvas sacks of silver 
coins, 

“Weed out that chicken feed,” he 
directed. “ We don’t want to monkey 
with it. Weighs too much!” 

Jerry began tossing the canvas sacks 
aside. 

At the office door, unnoticed, Noble 
Finley watched, his plumy tail waving, 
his friendly brown eyes shining. Sud- 
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denly he darted on the group. The 
reddish brown body shot under Jerry’s 
upraised arm, the sharp teeth snapped 
up a packet of paper money, and Noble 
shot away. 

The three men were on their feet as 
one. 

The dog lingered in the doorway, 
his head up proudly, his body poised 
for flight, and by its every wriggle in- 
viting pursuit. 

Mike lunged at the dog, headlong. 
Noble sprang away, his tail waving. 

“Wait, you fool!’ Blondy grabbed 
too late to check the rush. He turned 
on Jerry with a snap. ‘“ Put that rod 
away! I told you no shooting. Want 
the cops down on us? Mike, come 
back and take it easy. We got to cor- 
ner him!” 

An absurd game began in the big, 
dusky loft. It was a game that Noble 
knew in all its fine points, a game in 
which he reveled. He had something 
that these three clumsy creatures evi- 
dently wanted, and it exactly suited his 
sense of humor to deny them and tan- 
talize them. 

On the part of three desperate men 
it was a grim and deadly game. They 
were playing against big odds. 

Advancing slowly, they worked the 
dog toward a corner, and seemed to 
have ringed him in. Noble waited, his 
head tossing, the money packet held 
delicately between his open jaws. Like 
reddish brown lightning he darted be- 
tween Jerry’s outspread legs and was 
off again, headed back toward the 
office, going like the wind. 

““The door’s open!” Mike gasped. 

Blondy, disregarding his own cau- 
tions, risked a shot. ‘The bullet em- 
bedded itself in Milton Scheer’s wide 
desk, but its target had flirted through 
the open door and down the narrow 
stair between office and garage. When 
they reached the garage, Noble was 
gone, 

Their jangled nerves found expres- 
sion in curses and_ recriminations. 
Blondy alone was wise. 
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“Can it!” he commanded. “ Keep 
that on ice! What the hell! Twelve 


grand sitting on the floor up there, and 
you fatheads jawing because the dog 
took a few cheap hundred? Get back 
and clean up, and let’s get going!” 

He set the example by starting up 
the stair. The others followed, none 
too eager to trust Blondy alone with 
the contents of the safe. 


IV 


TERENCE FiniEy, making his un- 
eventful rounds, spied a dog down the 
vista of an empty street. It was trot- 
ting importantly, its head held high. 
Well he knew that gait, the coquettish 
head shakes, the plumy tail. It was 
Noble, and Noble had some fresh loot. 

Terence whistled. Noble, beginning 
to be bored now that the excitement 
had ended, came to him archly, and, 
yielded his plunder. 

Under a street lamp the young po- 
liceman’s eyes grew round as he in- 
spected a stack of green and yellow 
bills, bound in the paper tape bearing 
the imprint of the Scheer factory. Ter- 
ence Finley was no fool, and could 
think and act fast. Noble’s booty 
meant that the Scheer safe was open. 
If the safe was open, his father— 

Terence reached the garage door at 
a run, dodged into the shadows, and 
listened. Voices were audible, the 
talkers even now descending the small 
stair from Scheer’s office. 

“T’m catching the interurban trol- 
ley,” Blondy was saying. “ Mike, you 
get a lift in on a truck. Jerry had 
better lie over here to-night in some 
bums’ hotel. Better we don’t see each 
other for two weeks. Then we'll meet 
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at Mike’s, and I’ll have something good 
lined up.” 

From the shadows Terence spoke: 

“Stop where you are and stick ’em 
up! I’ve got you covered. One at a 
time, when I say to, you can throw 
your rods on the floor; and I'll plug 
the first one that tries to get funny!” 


John Finley beamed wanly from the 
pillows where they had propped him. 
Milton Scheer himself had called, and 
had just taken his leave. He had as- 
sured John that he was not insensible 
to the night watchman’s devotion to 
duty, and that the doctor’s bills would 
be taken care of at his expense. Also 
the old job would be waiting when 
John was about again. 

Spread out on the counterpane was 
the evening paper, with its gaudy head- 
lines and a handsome halftone picture 
of Officer Terence Finley, the hero. 

Katie entered, smiling. . 

“Noble’s just after coming home, 
Jawn. Sure, he brought you a nice, 
fresh-killed Rhode Island red chicken 
for your supper. I suppose I’d better 
be dropping around to the Mooneys’ 
and settling for it.” 

John Finley fixed his wife with stern 
gaze. 

“Pay for it,” he directed; “ but, 
Katie, that dawg stays!” 

Katie’s blue eyes met John’s and 
smiled understanding. 

“Who said he couldn’t stay, my 
heart? Not me, sure—not when he 
was after saving your job and your 
life and putting Terence in the way of 
promotion. Sure, Jawn, Noble’s home 
is with us so long as life is spared him, 
and welcome. He’s such fun!” 
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Ir is a happy thing to see 
The clouds above a maple tree, 
To look into the far still sky— 
’ And then I wonder, wonder why 
Men aren’t content with lovely things 
Like trees and clouds and yellow wings. 


Lucia Trent 
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| shaman, “ Big-Throat will 
claim that he owns all the 
seals that swim in the great 
waters!” 

“ Hei, it is true!” 

“ Now he says that he owns my 
house!” 

“That cannot be,” replied Arnang, 
hereditary chief of the little band of 
polar Eskimo, who was familiarly 
known as Wind-Blows-Him because of 
his vacillating judgment. “A house 
belongs to the one who occupies it.” 

If the old shaman’s drums and rat- 
tles and shrill chants failed to drive 
out the evil spirits of misfortune, his 
personal appearance ought to have 
been effective. He had a small, beetle- 
browed head, a tumbled mass of coarse, 
grizzly hair, and little black eyes all 
but hidden by wrinkles. His swart 
cheek bones were high, with a broad 
nose between them. Below his thick- 
lipped, toothless mouth was a massive 
chin sprouting a few gray bristles. 


SS] HE next thing we know,” 
AT screamed Agsaluk, the old 





Telling How Agsaluk, the Old 
Witch Doctor, Called Down 
Vengeance From Above Upon 
Guagq, the Robber of the Es- 
kimo Village 


By Don Cameron Shafer 


Arnang, the other Eskimo, was al- 
most feminine with his smooth face 
and rounded features, his easy-going 
and smiling way. 

“‘ This old house of stone was empty 
when we came,” continued Agsaluk 
indignantly. ‘I was the first here, 
therefore it is mine as long as I desire 
to occupy it.” 

“ Such is the law,” agreed the chief. 

“* Now Guagq, the greedy Big-Throat, 
says that it belongs to him. He claims 
that when his sledge broke down on the 
way here, he sent his dream body on 
ahead to occupy this house. Words 
fly in all directions from that man’s 
mouth!” 

“We will have to talk about this,” 
said Wind-Blows-Him, never able to 
give any decision. 

“ Het-yah!” ejaculated Agsaluk in 
disgust, as he turned back to the dis- 
puted house. “If he tries to put me 
out, I shall talk to the sun about him!” 

The house itself was hardly more 
than a little mound of stones and dirt 
on the bleak arctic coast. How old it 
might be no man knew. Always it had 
stooc there defying the terrible winds, 
proof against the iron frost. It was 
the largest of seven crude huts, and 
Agsaluk’s by right of possession. 

The season of tents had ended with 
the summer. The Eskimo families had 
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moved in from the land hunting to the 
stone houses on the coast, for the sea 
hunting and the long winter of cold 
and darkness. This house of Agsa- 
luk’s was just about large enough for 
himself and his woman. It was rough- 
ly circular, laid up of flat stones with 
considerable ingenuity, so that the 
dome-shaped roof was carried by the 
curved walls without additional sup- 
port. 

The entrance was through a long, 
low tunnel, coming up into the living 
room through a narrow opening in the 
floor. ‘This kept out both cold and 
wind, the two mortal enemies of man 
in the polar regions. Once within the 
rude shelter, it was warm and cozy. 
Its walls were covered with sealskins. 
The stone sleeping bench, which occu- 
pied most of the room, was soft with 
fragrant hay and two great white bear- 
skins. It served both as bed and seat. 

In the front was a small window of 
thin and semitransparent pieces of gut 
stitched together, letting in the day- 
light when there was any. At other 
times the interior was lighted, as well 
as warmed, by two stone lamps burn- 
ing seal oil with moss wicks. In the 
middle of the window was a small 
round peephole, through which the oc- 
cupants could look outdoors. 

In the heavy roof there was an aper-: 
ture sufficiently large to ventilate the 
room, carrying out the bad air and the 
poisonous fumes from the lamps. On 
each side of the small flagstone floor 
were shelves or benches of stone, for 
the lamps, for meat, and for the sha- 
man’s wife to work on. Suspended 
from the low roof were drying racks 
for wet clothing and stone cooking 
pans that hung above the lamps. 

Though early winter roared outside, 
all was warm and snug within old Ag- 
saluk’s house—so warm, in fact, that, 
returning home in raging indignation, 
he stripped off his outer garment of 
fox skins and his inner shirt of warm 
bird skins cured with the feathers on, 
and sat on the edge of the sleeping 
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platform naked from the waist up. 

“If you give this beautiful house 
up to that greedy Guaq,” said his wom- 
an, “I shall go straight back to my 
people!” 

“ Hei-yah!’ cried Agsaluk. “ That 
is the first bit of comfort I have found 
in all this trouble!” 


II 


AGSALUK, nicknamed the Noise- 
Maker, was a powerful shaman. He 
had intimate knowledge of the things 
hidden from ordinary people. He 
could talk with the sun. He could sum- 
mon the invisible beings of the air or 
the water, and invoke their aid for 
good or for evil. No other shaman of 
all the villages up and down the coast 
could make so much noise with drum 
and rattle, or knew such weird and 
gripping ceremonial chants as_ his. 
When he conversed with the old hag 
who lives under the sea, he could raise 
gooseflesh on the bravest bear hunter. 

Agsaluk was not a fraud, for he had 
the most implicit faith in his magic 
and in the seriousness of his mission 
as a doctor. In common with other 
medicine men the world over, savage 
or civilized, when the meat pits were 
full he lived well and grew fat, with 
nothing much to do except to look 
after the weather, to keep the game 
plentiful, and to provide the women 
with men children, Just as soon as the 
hunting became poor, however, he 
would probably have starved if he de- 
pended upon his earnings as a medi- 
cine man. At such times the old sha- 
man took down his weapons of the 
chase and reluctantly joined the 
hunters. 

As if the threat of losing his house 
was not enough, his woman reminded 
him that the meat bench was quite 
empty. 

“We can’t eat the house,” said she; 
“and I have just heard that the new 
ice is thick enough for seal hunting.” 

“T have mislaid my hunting charm,” 
replied Agsaluk, who could almost al- 
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ways think of an excuse for not work- 
ing. ‘‘ Without it I have no luck.” 

“If you know of any charm against 
hunger,” sniffed she, “ you had better 
get one at once!” 

For days the hunters had been de- 
nied the rich bounty of the sea. Gales 
raged, and the frost made thin ice, too 
weak to bear a man and yet too strong 
to be broken by the frail skin kayaks. 
But now a great sheet of new ice, shiny 
and smooth, uncovered by _ snow, 
stretched far out over the bay. It had 
been declared thick enough to be safe 
for hunting, and every man was out 
there with harpoon and lance for the 
seal killing. 

A number of bearded seals were 
within the bay, but they were exceed- 
ingly shy and timid. These long, sleek, 
warm-blooded creatures lived in the 
cold green depths beneath the floes. 
Here and there about the great ice field 
they kept open small breathing holes; 
for the seal must rise to the surface 
every little while to get air. 

Scattered far out over the ice were 


the primitive hunters, Agsaluk among 
them, with a piece of white bear- 
skin tied over each foot, so that they 
could move noiselessly over the smooth 


surface. From time to time the Es- 
kimo stopped to listen, for the seals 
were quite invisible under the ice, 
and could only be located by sound. 
When a seal rises to a blowhole, it ex- 
pels its breath so loudly that it can be 
heard for a _ considerable distance. 
Then the hunter moves toward it as 
quickly and yet as silently as possible, 
because the slightest sound would send 


the wary creature down, to come up. 


again at some distant place. 

Though the hunters needed meat 
and used all their skill, luck was against 
them. Ejako, the Ice-Bear, struck a 
large seal, but his line broke under the 
strain. Arnang struck twice and 
missed. Guaq shattered his bone- 
tipped harpoon against the ice in a 
poorly aimed stroke. 

After an hour’s fruitless walking 
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and stalking over the slippery ice, the 
old shaman heard a seal blow. He 
stopped dead in his tracks. He knew 
that, if undisturbed, the seal would re- 
main at the blowhole for a consider- 
able time, refilling its lungs again and 
again, storing up a supply of oxygen 
in its blood. 

Every time the animal noisily ex- 
haled its breath, Agsaluk shuffled for- 
ward. When the breathing stopped, 
he stopped, taking great care to move 
only under cover of the whistling 
sound. ‘The blowhole was a funnel- 
shaped, rounded orifice in the ice, hard- 
ly bigger than a man’s wrist at the sur- 
face, but rapidly widening downward 
until there was room for the seal’s 
head. ‘Through this small hole, sur- 
rounded by hard ice, the hunter must 
drive his seal harpoon with the great- 
est skill and accuracy, and at just the 
right moment. 

Agsaluk’s stalk was perfect. He 
struck surely and strongly. The bone- 
tipped harpoon was driven straight 
down through the small opening in the 
ice, and the detachable point buried it- 
self deep in the neck of a huge seal. 

The hunter jerked the harpoon shaft 
loose before it could be broken, and 
cast it aside, bracing himself for the 
struggle as the line raced out. Fortu- 
nately, the end of the line was fastened 
securely to his waist, else it would have 
been jerked out of his hands. As it 
was, he was hauled right up to the hole, 
on his knees, by the wounded animal’s 
first frantic rush. 

After a few minutes, however, the 
seal had to come back to the hole to 
breathe. The hunter quickly enlarged 
the opening with his ice chipper, and 
the second time the wounded quarry 
came up he plunged a long, ivory- 
tipped lance deep into its body. 

As he chipped away the ice, so that 
the dead seal could be hauled out, Ag- 
saluk thanked the sun and the Invisi- 
ble Ones for his good fortune. Then, 
as is the Eskimo hunter’s custom, he 
started to open the body to reward 
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himself with a bit of succulent liver; 
but his hand was stayed by a loud and 
angry voice close behind him. 

“What right have you to kill my 
seal ?” 

Agsaluk recognized the voice even 
before he jerked upright and whirled 
about to face Big-Throat. 

“You have robbed me of the pleas- 
ure of killing this sea beast,” accused 
Guagq, big, fat, and overbearing; “ but 
you shall not steal my meat!” 

“Your meat!” exclaimed Agsaluk. 
“You talk about stealing! I always 
said that by and by you would claim 
to own all the seals!” 

“This one is mine,” Guaq declared 
firmly. 

“By what right do you—” began 
Agsaluk. 

“ This!” grinned Big-Throat, thrust- 
ing forward a long, wooden-hafted 
seal lance with a newly sharpened bone 
point ground down to a fine cutting 
edge. “Just as I thought,” he glow- 
ered. “ This is the very seal I dreamed 
about last night.” 

“Tt is mine!” yelled Agsaluk. “I 
killed it!” 

“For me,” added Guaq. “ Here- 
after I want you to keep away from 
my seals—including this one!” 

It was nothing more or less than 
robbery, dream or no dream, but the 
old shaman was too weak to do any- 
thing about it. He lacked the strength 
and skill with primitive weapons to 
engage in combat with the big bully. 

“You will pay dearly for this!” he 
screamed. “TI shall tell the sun of it!” 

“Tell him I prefer this kind of seal 
above all others,” grinned the greedy 
one. 

Agsaluk, after watching his lost 
prize as Guaq dragged it homeward, 
turned back to his hunting. For a long 
time he was so angry that he was un- 
able to get near a seal, and it was hours 
later before he struck and killed a small 
harbor seal, not nearly so rich a prize 
as the one of which he had been 
robbed. With this dragging behind 
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him on the ice he hurried back to the 
village, to complain against Guaq; but 
he almost forgot his grievance when 
he found himself faced with a second 
and more serious outrage. Big-Throat, 
after coming home with his stolen seal, 
had taken Agsaluk’s house. He had 
thrown out the old shaman’s woman, 
his goods, and his gear. 

“If there is any law and justice in 
this land,” the old man cried so that 
all might hear, “I demand that this 
robber be punished!” 

“There are several empty houses,” 
soothed the chief, ‘and no house is 
worth fighting about.” 

“ But he stole my meat!” 

“You have a seal—only fools fight 
over meat on a full belly.” 

“There is no justice here,” wailed 
the shaman. “TI shall talk to the sun 
about this.” 


III 


Ir old Agsaluk was going to speak 
to the sun that year, he couldn’t delay 
it very long, because the luminary was 
sinking lower and lower in the sky 
each day, and would soon disappear 
for a long time. The very next morn- 
ing, therefore, he went to the solitude 
of the lonely and barren hills behind 
the village. To attract the god’s at- 
tention he beat his largest drum and 
shook his noisiest rattles; but the sun 
did not answer. Swinging across the 
horizon, it watched with cold, unwink- 
ing eye, but did not speak. 

“Crush this thief under an ava- 
lanche of stones!” prayed Agsaluk. 

But no stones rained down out of 
the sky to destroy the greedy one. 

“Make the ocean to rise up out of 
its bed and drown him!” 

But the sea, stirring restlessly where 
there ‘was any open water, did not 
mount. 

“ The least you can do,” he persist- 
ed, a little discouraged, “is to send a 
big snowstorm the next time he goes 
hunting, and smother him.” 

Nothing happened, so he picked up 
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his things and went back to the village, 
wondering what was wrong with his 
power. 

“My voice grows weak,” sighed he. 
“T cannot sing as loud as I used to. 
I lack strength to beat the drum. I 
do not make noise enough to attract 
the attention of the sun, when he is so 
busy with the affairs of the world. If 
only I had something to make a very 
loud noise, perhaps he would hear and 
listen !’” 


Guaq, the greedy, discovered with 
pleasure and no little satisfaction that 
all he had to do was to claim a thing, 
and it was his. 

Of course, he had to use some judg- 
ment as to the man with whom he dis- 
puted ownership. ‘There was Ejako, 
the Ice-Bear, for instance, who fear- 
lessly faced the ferocious thousand- 
pound white killer of the north with 
nothing in his hands but an ivory- 
tipped lance. Ejako had a fine young 
wife, and Guaq, who lived all alone, 
seriously considered claiming her; but 
he thought better of it when he met 
Ice-Bear coming home from the hunt 
all gory with his kill. 

Again, there was Isarpaka, who had 
two sledge dogs that were almost 
priceless. Indeed, he had refused to 
take a new seal harpoon with throw- 
ing stick and a good skin kayak in ex- 
change for them. Guaq coveted these 
fine dogs, and Isarpaka was under- 
sized and not much of a hunter. 

“T dreamed last night,” said Guaq, 
“that those dogs were mine.” 

“A great night for dreams!” cried 
the smaller man, who had the courage 
of a giant, as he drew his heavy flint 
hunting knife from its sheath. “ I also 
dreamed that this knife was yours— 
and you had a funny way of wearing 
it stuck through your liver!” 

“Of course,” added Big-Throat, 
weakening before this obvious threat, 
“it was only a dream vision. I wasn’t 
thinking of taking your dogs.” 

“Good!” grunted Isarpaka. “It 
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would be too bad if your last thought 
was wasted on stealing my dogs!” 

But the old shaman was an easy vic- 
tim. He was not much of a hunter, 
unless the sun took pity on him, but in 
snaring hares and trapping foxes he 
had no equal. Mechanical traps were 
unknown to him. He caught his foxes 
in primitive tower traps baited with 
meat refuse. 

These traps were rough but perma- 
nent structures, buil’ ages and ages 
ago at advantageot points along the 
heights of land nea} the coast, where 
blue and white fones: hunt the little 
brown lemmings an{l rob the nests of 
sea birds. Each of}them consisted of 
a stone tower about as high as a man’s 
head, circular in form, wide at the 
base, and tapering in above. The out- 
side was laid rough and sloping, so 
that a fox could easily climb it. At 
the top was an opening, half concealed 
by a few willow branches or dead 
grass, or perhaps left unconcealed. 

At the bottom of the trap were 
placed a few old bones and some 
spoiled meat. A fox, lured by this bait, 
could jump down into the tower easily 
enough, but found it impossible to get 
out again. As the animals were caught 
alive, and without injury, it was not 
necessary to visit the traps every day. 

Fox furs are used to make winter 
coats, or outer shirts, and the shaman 
was able to barter as many as he could 
catch for choice pieces of meat. Guaq, 
needing a new coat, decided that it 
would be cheaper and easier to take 
the skins away from the old man than 
to trap them himself, or to buy them 
with the results of his hunting. 

Agsaluk, peering down inside one 
of the towers, speared a captured fox. 
Three fine blue pelts in one trap— 
surely a lucky morning! ‘This he at- 
tributed to the falcon talons, pierced 
and dangling from his withered neck, 
which give certainty in the kill. 

“Seven big skins this day,” he ex- 
claimed aloud, as he finished skinning 
the last fox. 
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“And I will take ell seven,” said 
the gruff voice of Guaq behind him. 

“ You—again °” 

“These traps,” 
“belong to me.” 

“ Hei-yah! What doesn’t belong to 
you?” screamed Agsaluk. “ Every one 
knows that these traps belong to the 
one that baits them!” 

“They were built by my grand- 
father’s grandfather,” maintained 
Guaq, who knew nothing about it. 
“Family things always stay in the 
family.” 

When Agsaluk protested, and quot- 
ed the law, Guaq shoved the old man 
back so violently that he caught his 
heels and went crashing down into the 
pitfall. When he got up again dizzily, 
Big-Throat had gone with the fox 
skins. 

“T shall speak to the sun about this,” 
promised the shaman in a weak voice. 


IV 


“Tig reason the sun does not pun- 
ish that fellow,” explained Agsaluk to 
his woman, “is because my voice 
grows weak, and I cannot get his at- 
tention.” . 

“There are things,” she replied 
pointedly, “that a man should take 
care of himself, and not leave to the 
sun.” 

“T shall go up to the very top of 
Tall Man Mountain behind the vil- 
lage,” said he in desperation. “I am 
certain that the sun can hear me from 
that height, as I shall be very close to 
him.” 

“Do not go up there,” she cau- 
tioned. “ No man has ever been to the 
top of that mountain. It is well known 
that the wind lives up there, and will 
blow you away.” 

No. Eskimo ever had climbed to the 
rocky height where there stood a tall 
man of stone, looking out to sea. It 
was supposed that evil winds lived up 
there, and certainly there was nothing 
to tempt an [‘skimo hunter to such a 
toilsome ascent; but, wind or no wind, 


glowered Guaq, 
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Agsaluk was determined to get near 
the sun and tell his troubles to that ce- 
lestial power. 

All that short morning he climbed 
higher and higher, dripping wet with 
sweat, and many times he feared to 
look back lest he might be seized with 
vertigo and fall. At last he stood upon 
the windy summit, a ragged mass of 
broken rock, and then he saw what his 
people never had suspected before— 
the Tall Man was but a cone of neatly 
piled stones. It was a man-made bea- 
con, visible for many miles up and 
down the coast, and marking a supply 
depot established many years betore 
by white explorers. 

Agsaluk was familiar with rock 
cairns of all kinds. Every Eskimo 
family has its walled pits for storing 
meat in the frozen ground; and he 
guessed immediately that this tower 
marked some valuable cache of food. 
The old man removed the stones until 
he could see, in the middle of the cairn, 
a curious thing of wood. It had been 
a stout oak barrel, but now the iron 
hoops had rusted away and the strong 
wood had weathered and weakened. 
When Agsaluk finally won to it, and 
tried to pull it out of the rock cham- 
ber, it fell into pieces, and out tumbled 
many curious things. 

The first object the shaman’s eager, 
clawlike hands dragged out was an 
amber wine bottle with a piece of pa- 
per fluttering inside. He thought at 
first that the paper was some spirit 
confined within a curious hollow piece 
of yellowish ice; but when he pulled 
out the cork he saw that it was only 
a bit of dry gut parchment, bearing a 
tangle of meaningless black lines. 

“Some one has hidden words in 
this piece of amber ice,” he rightly 
guessed, as he put it aside to examine 
the other contents of the cairn. 

He picked up an old bag, which he 
supposed to be an unfamiliar kind of 
tanned skin, but there was nothing in 
it. Once it had held sugar, but this 
had vanished with the rains of several 
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summers. Some tins of coffee beans 
were easily opened. He thought they 
were dried berries. Unable to eat one 
with his toothless gums, he crushed a 
few on a near-by rock, and was de- 
lighted with the aromatic odor. 

Next he found another wonderful 
object of white ice, hollow inside, like 
the first, but this one contained a large 
number of bright little objects, all ex- 
actly alike, yellow outside and white 
within. He never had seen any metal 
before, and the yellow glint of copper 
held him fascinated. Another large 
tin could not be pulled apart, but as he 
shook it he could hear something mov- 
ing inside. He pounded it with a 
sharp-edged stone until he broke open 
a hole, only to be disappointed because 
the tin was filled with nothing but fine 
black sand. 

The coffee berries having yielded a 
pleasing odor when pulverized by 
pounding them on a rock, he tried the 
same operation on one of the small 
metallic objects. The instant he struck 
it, the air was broken with a tremen- 
dous noise—the loudest man-made 
noise the old man had ever heard, even 
louder than the cracking of a long dog 
whip. He was surprised and a little 
frightened at first, but curiosity 
prompted him to repeat the experi- 
ment. Another sharp report—the lit- 
tle object had vanished magically. 

Agsaluk looked up at the sun, and 
Was certain that it was brighter. 

“Ha!” he cried. “ You have sent 
me these things so that I could speak 
to you!” 

V, 


Tur amber bottle was pungent with 


the odor of brandy. The piece of 
folded paper within recorded that 
Lieutenant Rawson and five men had 
passed that way, leaving behind a store 
of ammunition and some extra provi- 
sions. In that preserving climate the 
coffee berries still held much of their 
fragrance. The sealed tin of rifle 
powder and the tightly corked and 
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waxed bottle of percussion caps were 
as good as when the tired explorers 
placed them there. 

The old shaman, never having seen 
or heard of white men, had no doubt 
but that these mysterious things had 
been put on the mountain for him by 
the sun itself. The little bright noise 
makers were for calling the sun’s at- 
tention when he desired to communi- 
cate with that heavenly power. The 
sweet-smelling berries doubtless had 
some great magical power, probably in 
treating diseases; and the black sand 
certainly possessed a powerful taste, 
sufficient to drive the demons of pain 
out of any man’s body. 

All these curious things Agsaluk 
meant to keep entirely to himself, as 
part of his secret magic equipment; 
but he was mentally no more than a 
child, with all a child’s eagerness for 


new things and simple amusement. As 


he went homeward, he had to stop be- 
hind this rock and that to examine his 
treasures, and to explode a cap or two. 
He didn’t even suspect that Guaq was 
looking for him until suddenly he saw 
the man standing in his path. 

“What was that strange noise I just 
heard?” asked Big-Throat. 

“T didn’t hear anything,” replied 
the shaman evasively. 

“ Sounded like some one cracking a 
big whip.” 

“T haven’t any whip.” 

“What have you got hidden under 
your coat?” demanded Guaq. 

“ Nothing,” lied Agsaluk — which 
was the worse thing he could have 
done to arouse the man’s suspicion and 
greed. 

“We shall see about that!” 

Guaq had his long walrus hide dog 
whip wound around his thick waist. 
This he loosened and cracked just once 
about the old man’s ears. 

“ Now do you hear a whip crack?” 
he cried. 

“Don’t you dare touch me with 
that!” warned the old one. “I have 
the sun power!” 
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“Tf you have it hidden under your 
coat, drop it before I cut your hide!” 

Agsaluk obeyed, for there was noth- 
ing else to do. He must trust to his 
wit to save his treasure. 

“ Don’t touch it!” he warned. “It 
is my sun power, and harmful to you.” 

“If it burns my fingers,” grinned 
Guaq, “I shall drop it.” He picked 
up the amber bottle. ‘“ There is some- 
thing moving inside this!” 

“Tt is the old hag who lives in the 
sea,” replied the shaman. ‘ You let 
her out at your own risk.” 

Guaq set the bottle down quick 
enough. 

““Now, what is this?’ he asked, 
shaking the canister of powder. 

“That is powerful medicine for in- 
ternal pains—” began Agsaluk, as a 
few black grains rattled out on the 
white snow. 

“It is nothing but black sand!” said 
Guaq scornfully. He threw it down 
and reached for the other bottle. 
“How did you make these things of 
ice?” he asked. 

“‘Don’t touch that!” 

“And why not?” inquired the bully, 
pushing the old man out of the way. 

‘Within it are the noises I use to 
call the sun.” 

“You can’t call the sun!” laughed 
Guaq, unbelieving. ‘‘ Would you have 
me believe that words can be frozen 
and stored within a bit of hollow ice?” 

Certain that he was about to be 
robbed of all his treasures, Agsaluk 
determined upon one bold and desper- 
ate play. If he could frighten the big 
robber, Guaq might be too timid to 
touch any of the things again. It was 
his only chance. 

“Look!” he cried. 
you!” 

Taking three of the caps, he placed 
them upon a near-by rock and struck 
them with a heavy stone. At the sharp 
report, Big-Throat nearly jumped out 
of his sealskin boots. 

“You see!” cried the old man. “I 
call the sun!” 


“T will show 
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“ Call him again,” said Guagq, a — 
frightened, but curious. 

Here the old shaman made a mis- 
take. He called the sun again and 
again. By this time Big-Throat’s fears 
had vanished, as he became familiar 
with the noise. Indeed, he liked it. 

“ Give me that!” he cried with joy. 
“T will go back and tickle the ears of 


1? 


every one in the village! 
VI 


GuAQ was unquestionably a man of 
evil, and generally disliked, but for 
once he was instantly popular when he 
strode into the village and cried out in 
a loud voice that he had many things 
which the Eskimos had never seen be- 
fore. He became the center of a curi- 
ous crowd of men, women and chil- 
dren. 

On the other hand, by the time old 
Agsaluk came panting in, he was too 
much exhausted to make himself heard, 
and no one paid the slightest attention 
to him. 

“Look!” cried Guaq. 
piece of amber ice!” 

He held aloft the yellowish bottle. 

“Who ever saw a piece of amber 
ice before?” they cried. “ What is in- 
side it?” 

“It may be a spirit,” said Guaq; 
“but it looks more like a piece of old 
dried gut parchment than anything 
else.” 

Wind-Blows-Him might be weak 
and uncertain in his tribal decisions, 
but he was the brightest Eskimo there. 
He took out the paper, and, when it 
was unfolded, though the curious 
black marks were undecipherable, he 
recognized the unmistakable outlines 
of a coastal map. 

“Tt is my sun power,” 
saluk. 

“Man made that, and not the sun,” 
said the chief. ‘A man made it with 
a sharp fire-blackened stick. That is 
the big bay right here, and the river 
of ice flowing into it.” 

Ai, it is so!” 


“A hollow 


squeaked Ag- 
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“ And here, in this other container 
of white ice,” explained Guaq, “ are 
frozen noises.” 

“ That cannot be!” 

“T will show you,” said he. “ Iwill 
let one loose.” 

He placed a cup upon a granite bowl- 
der and hit it with a heavy stone. 

“It hurts the ears!” exclaimed a 
woman. “It frightens the children!” 

By this time the infuriated Agsaluk, 
seeing his secret magic displayed and 
explained to all, plunged through the 
crowd and boldly confronted Big- 
Throat. 

“You are a thief!” he screamed, 
making himself heard at last. “ All 
that is mine—I found it. The sun 
gave it to me, and the sun will destroy 
you for taking it!” 

‘Go away,” shouted Guaq, “ before 
I shove all of it down your throat!” 

By now, all of them curious, their 
fears somewhat allayed, the Eskimos 
began crowding about Guaq, handling 
the tins, helping themselves to the cof- 


fee, and commenting on its fine flavor 
when they crushed the berries between 


their teeth. They were distributing 
the little metallic noise makers. It was 
evident that in a few minutes every- 
thing would be common property, and 
Guaq would lose his wealth, as well as 
his sudden high standing in the com- 
munity. 

‘‘ Give back!” he commanded. “ Give 
back! I shall go to my house and find 
out what this black sand is good for.” 

He grabbed tins and bottles and dis- 
appeared within the low entrance of 
his stone house. 

Guaq lived all alone, so he was 
forced to keep his own lamps trimmed 
and cook his own food. During his 
absence one lamp had gone out, and 
the other was burning feebly. He 
trimmed the one and replenished the 
other with seal oil from a skin con- 
tainer. 

Just as soon as the tiny room was 
light, he began to experiment with the 
things he had taken from the old sha- 
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man. He soon gave up trying to find 
any use for the black sand; but the 
noise making caps amused him. They 
made a wonderful sound when ex- 
ploded within the resonant confines of 
the small room. 

He reached for another cap, mean- 
ing to hold it in the flame of the near- 
by lamp, to see if it would thaw out 
into a loud noise. His big elbow hit 
the canister of rifle powder, tipping it 
over on the stone bench before him. 
The black grains sifted out in a long 
train. Though the bone knife began to 
burn, the cap did not get sufficiently 
hot to explode. 

“Tl make you speak!” he ex- 
claimed. 

He dropped it upon the stone work 
bench before him and struck it with a 
hammer stone. 


Outside, the old shaman shook and 
choked with rage. He cried his wrongs 
to all the people. 

“There is no law and no justice!” 
he screamed. ‘ That man has stolen 
my sun power, and you do nothing 
about it!” 

“ Ask the sun to give it back to you,” 
suggested Wind-Blows-Him. 

“And the sun will, too,” confidently 
predicted Agsaluk. 

Low in the sky the round, yellow 
disk of the sun was just touching the 
dark profile of the ragged horizon. 

“ Sun! Oh, sun!” cried the old man. 
“Give me back your power—destroy 
this thief!’ 

With his words the very earth shook 
beneath their feet. Before their eyes 
the stone hut that Guaq had stolen 
from the shaman belched up into the 
air in a lurid flash of flame and a bil- 
lowing cloud of white smoke. 

For a few seconds, as the Eskimos 
stood there rigid with fright, it rained 
broken stones and dirt. Then all was 
still again, except for the shrill voice 
of Agsaluk: 

“T told you that the sun would pun- 
ish that robber!” 
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Champion 


By Samuel Taylor Moore 


Telling of the Truly Extraordinary Manner in 
Which Elmer of Elmville Made Good 


in the Great Metropolis 


a sD you talk right up to 
him?” demanded Miss Til- 
lie Rice, the prettiest girl 
in Elmville, as her madden- 
ing dimples deepened in 
hopeful eagerness. 

. “Ves, I did,” replied her 
stalwart escort, Elmer Mellish. “I 
told him—” 

“ Did you get it?” she asked almost 

breathlessly. 

“T told him that if—” 

Elmer’s indirectness made further 

words superfluous. 

“IT knew he wouldn’t pay any more, 

the old tightwad!” sighed Tillie, as her 
arms tightened about her sweetheart’s 


waist. ‘ What ’ll we do now?” 

“We'll do something, all right, Til- 
lie, honey. V’ll—” 

“You go right back there and resign 
this minute! Don’t work for the old 
miser another day!” 

Tillie’s eyes flashed and her adorable 
mouth straightened in a firm red line 
as she spoke. 

“T’ve resigned already,” Elmer told 
her. “ Listen, sugar—” 

“Resigned? You haven’t any job 
at all? Well, if that isn’t just like a 
man!” gasped Tillie, with charming in- 
consistency. Woe engulfed her. “‘ Well, 
I guess we'll never be able to get mar- 
ried now!” 
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She clung to Elmer, and her lower 
lip quivered tremulously. 

“Oh, yes, we will,” he reassured 
her. “I'll go to New York and make 
a fortune in no time.” His strong right 
arm encircled her waist tenderly, con- 
fidently. ‘Then I’ll come right back, 
and everything will be just like we’ve 
planned—only you mustn’t see Dodd 
Firkin while I’m away,” he added has- 
tily. 

“ Now don’t go all over that again,” 
replied Tillie with a trace of asperity. 
“Tf I didn’t like you best, I wouldn’t 
have waited three years for you. Only 
it’s goin’ to be lonesome while you're 
gone, and he’s got plenty of money 
and can take me places.” 

“Well, if you want to see him, go 
ahead; but promise me you won’t let 
him kiss you.” 

“T should think you’d be ashamed 
to suggest—” retorted Tillie. 

“T’m sorry,” Elmer hastened to say 
contritely. “If I didn’t love you al- 
most to death, I wouldn’t have said it.” 

Miss Rice melted. 


resumed the young 


‘“ Anyway,” 
man, “I’ve got to tell you about my 
talk with the old tightwad.” 

Elmer and Tillie had been engaged 
for three years, dating from one year 
after Elmer had graduated from high 


school at the age of nineteen. On 
leaving school he had gone to work for 
Hiram Nigh, one of the two village 
grocers, not counting the chain store. 

In three years of arduous, painstak- 
ing service his weekly salary had ad- 
vanced from nine to twelve dollars, 
and there it had stopped. To marry 
on that amount would never do. Til- 
lie had worked it all out, and what 
with houses renting at fifteen dollars 
a month, and other outlandish items 
of expense, she figured that Elmer 
would have to have a steady income of 
twenty dollars a week before they 
could attempt matrimony. 

Dodd Firkin had been valedictorian 
of his high school class when Tillie 
had been salutatorian, and their scho- 
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lastic leadership had been a common 
bond. Plodding Elmer Mellish could 
not help subconsciously — resenting 
young Firkin’s rapid strides up the 
ladder of success since his graduation. 
Correspondent for two city newspa- 
pers, insurance and real estate agent, 
he had lately opened a radio shop, and 
at twenty-two was called “ Mr. Fir- 
kin” by the town banker, and pointed 
out as a young man who would go far. 

“A good boy, but not much gump- 
tion,” the village oracles said of Elmer. 

Dodd Firkin disliked Elmer because, 
despite all his own worldly success, the 
blundering grocery clerk stood as an 
immovable obstacle between Dodd and 
the one girl in Elmville whom he re- 
garded as a worthy mate. 

In the interview with his employer 
which so closely concerned the ques- 
tion of immediate happiness for him- 
self and Tillie, Elmer had been his 
usual dogged, honest self, but it had 
availed him nothing. Hiram Nigh ac- 
knowledged the conscientious service 
of his assistant, but he also stood pat 
on the declaration that he could ade- 
quately replace Mr. Mellish at the same 
or a smaller salary. The one conces- 
sion he did make was an offer to sell 
his business to his clerk for three thou- 
sand dollars; but to Elmer, with a bank 
account of seventy-five dollars, it might 
as well have been three millions. 

“ And so,” the young man conclud- 
ed, “I told him I would get through a 
week from Saturday. I’m going to 
New York. I'll make three thousand 
dollars and come back and buy him 
out, and then we can get married.” 

“ How are you going to make three 
thousand dollars, and how long do yor 
think it will take?” inquired the prac- 
tical-minded Tillie. 

“You've got to have faith in me. 
Other men have done it, and so will I. 
You just wait another year and see!” 


II 


Or Elmer’s first three weeks in the 
metropolis the less said the better. The 
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much vaunted sky line of New York, 
viewed from the ferryboat, did not in- 
spire him, but filled his heart with 
trepidation. The rush and roar of 
traffic caused his mind, attuned to the 
bucolic quiet of Elmville, to reel in 
mad confusion. He encountered no 
beautiful heiress to rescue from be- 
neath the hoofs of a runaway team, as 
invariably happened to the Alger he- 
roes, whose remarkable luck had first 
inspired him to seek his fortune in 
New York. In brief, Elmer found 
what almost every youth knocking at 
the portals of the great city must learn 
—that rugged honesty and a willing- 
ness to work are qualities by no means 
so uncommon as to command a high 
premium in cash. 

For two weeks Elmer vainly haunt- 
ed the employment agencies in the 
shadows of the grimy Sixth Avenue 
Elevated structure. These were days 
of black disappointment. He wrote 
regularly to Tillie, but his innate sense 
of truthfulness did not permit him to 


color his quest with the rosy aura of 


romance. Rather it was Tillie, doubt- 
ful from the first, who strained a point 
to send him such inspirational mes- 
sages as she could recall from her read- 
ing. 

Down to his last ten dollars, Elmer 
Mellish took a job, though it was not 
one that promised the future he sought. 
It was a menial task as office boy in 
the combined laboratory and_ sales 
headquarters of the News Photo Serv- 
ice, Incorporated, an agency which 
supplied photographs to newspapers 
and illustrated periodicals. 

The office of this enterprising con- 
cern was in a dirty old building well 
within the shadows of Brooklyn 
Bridge. The air reeked with the smell 
of chemicals used in developing and 
printing pictures. Mad confusion was 
the keynote of the place, with photog- 
raphers dashing in and‘ out, laboratory 
employees hurrying from the dark 
rooms to the printing and drying ma- 
chines, and a sales force of energetic 
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young men rushing away with brief 
cases full of the latest pictures. 

Presiding over the destinies of this 
scene of toil and tumult was Mr. Co- 
lumbo, a chunky, dynamic man, pre- 
maturely grayed by the nerve-racking 
tension of the business. He it was 
who gave out the assignments, crowd- 
ed upon the heels of the laboratory 
staff, and directed the sales force, 
Truly a valuable man in his niche! 

Elmer found a hall bedroom across 
the river in Brooklyn, and by dint of 
great economy managed to keep from 
actual hunger and to make himself pre- 
sentable in appearance. Accustomed 
to long hours in the Nigh grocery at 
home, he was always available to meet 
train porters carrying precious photo- 
graphic plates at all hours of the day 
and night. Truly a good office boy! 

His letters to Elmville were as truth- 
ful as his first ones. He could see lit- 
tle or no future where he was, nor did 
other opportunities present where he 
might appreciably better himself. He 
could save no money. Many times he 
was tempted to return to the village, 
for he would have been much happier 
there than in the hubbub of the city; 
but to go back was the symbol of sur- 
render. 

As for Tillie, her loyalty was admir- 
able under the circumstances. For a 
long time she managed to maintain her 
faith in her absent sweetheart; but 
when the tenth month passed without 
one ray of hope, she found herself be- 
ginning to contemplate the possibility 
of life as Mrs. Dodd Firkin. 

At first, when she realized the 
treachery of such thoughts, she put 
them from her with self-scorn; but as 
the days passed she did not charge her- 
self with infidelity so strongly. Dodd 
Firkin sensed the girl’s changing heart, 
and was clever enough to refrain from 
pressing his advantage unduly. From 
Tillie’s moods of depression he felt 
sure that Elmer’s progress in New 
York was just about what might have 
been expected. 
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But in Lou Pennypacker’s barber 
shop, the social center of the young 
bloods of Elmville, Mr. Firkin was not 
so diplomatic. There he ridiculed his 
rival as a bumpkin, and predicted EI- 
mer’s early return on a freight train. 

Of all the habitués of the place, 
only Lou Pennypacker was loyal to the 
absent townsman. 

“Don’t crow, Dodd, until he gets 
here. Ain’t seen you sending your pa- 
pers any announcement of your en- 
gagement to a certain party. Elmer’ll 
surprise the whole bunch of you yet. 
That boy’s got something!” 

“Well, that something ain’t brains, 
and it ain’t money, so he’s welcome to 
whatever it is!’ snapped Mr. Firkin, 
while his satellites laughed far more 
loudly than the retort merited. 


Ill 


Mr. Coiumso slipped off his coat 
and rolled up his sleeves preparatory 
to getting into action on a blue Mon- 
day morning. He had just breakfast- 
ed competently on two stacks of buck- 


wheat cakes and coffee, and he felt 
equal to anything that might arise. 

He swore cheerfully as he glanced 
at the photographs accumulated since 
his departure on the previous Saturday 
afternoon. ‘They were indifferent as 
to subject matter and quality. He 
studied the assignment sheet for the 
day, and resumed his profanity as he 
contemplated its barrenness. Then he 
tilted back in his swivel chair and fur- 
rowed his brow in cogitation. 

There was not a novelty picture in 
hand or in prospect. In two more 
hours the sales force would be in, and 
they must have such a photograph to 
leaven the uninspiring mess of obscure 
tablet unveilings, a few minor auto- 
mobile crashes, an indifferent train 
wreck in the South, and a chorus girl 
from a current musical comedy stand- 
ing by an airplane in a one-piece bath- 
ing suit. 

Mr. Columbo suddenly tilted for- 
ward in his chair and slapped the desk 
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with both hands. 

“Send down to the Greek’s for a 
set-up of buckwheat cakes, and get the 
studio ready!” he called over to his as- 
sistant, Mr. Goldstein. 

Fifteen minutes later Goldstein re- 
ported the buckwheat cakes and suit- 
able accessories in place in the studio. 

“Where’s that tow-headed office 
boy?” inquired Mr. Columbo. 

Elmer promptly appeared in the 
studio. 

“Just sit down at that table and 
hold a fork in one hand,” Mr. Colum- 
bo commanded. 

Elmer did as he was told. For sev- 
eral minutes cameras clicked in the 
sickly green glare of artificial light. 
Then, at Mr. Columbo’s command, 
they were extinguished. 

“ How do you spell your name, and 
where do you come from?” Mr. Co- 
lumbo demanded of Elmer, who obedi- 
ently supplied the information. 


It was one of the most widely sold 
novelty pictures of the year. Hardly 
a rotogravure editor failed to use it. 
There sat Elmer, with his fork poised 
listlessly over a stack of flapjacks, and 
the caption below announced: 


A NEW WORLD'S CHAMPION 


Elmer Mellish, of Elmville, New York, 
who ate forty-two and one-half buckwheat 
cakes of standard size at one sitting, chal- 
lenges all comers to beat his record. 


Filmer did not know of his new ce- 
lebrity until a week after the picture 
had been made. It was one of his du- 
ties to look over the New York news- 
papers, and to mark with red pencil 
each picture copyrighted by the News 
Photo Service. He started violently 
as his own features stared back at him 
from over a stack of buckwheat cakes 
in a prominent position on the first 
page of a rotogravure section. He 
carefully read the caption—a snappy 
abbreviation of the original title sheet. 
For several minutes he pondered its 
full significance. 
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He went to Mr. Columbo’s desk. 
“Mr. Columbo, who did that?” the 

tall young fellow demanded, indicating 

the sepia likeness of himself. 

“T did. What of it?” snapped back 
Elmer’s chief. 

“Why, it’s a lie!” said Mr. Mellish 
doggedly. “I never even ate one of 
those buckwheat cakes, and you knew 
it.” 

“ What do you want me to do—send 
out a retraction and recall all those 
pictures?” 

“ Well, I guess that’s all you can do 
now,” stated Elmer simply. “ Cer- 
tainly I won’t be made a liar!” 

““Ts that so?” sneered Mr. Columbo. 
“Well, you can get your pay at the 
office and get to hell out of here.” 

Unconcerned, he turned back to the 
papers on his desk. 

Elmer’s fist doubled up, and, yank- 
ing the manager to his feet with his 
left hand, the discharged employee let 
drive with his right. Mr. Columbo 
howled loudly as he began to leak claret 
at the nose. 

“JT wouldn’t work here, anyway,” 
declared Elmer, as the office force fell 
upon him, fearful lest he might renew 
his attack. ‘“ A place where they make 
a liar out of an honest man!” 


He strode indignantly to the office 
for his pay. . 

The thing had happened very sud- 
denly. Elmer meandered from Wil- 
liam Street to City Hall Park, where 
he sat down to contemplate the situa- 


tion. He never thought well on his 
feet. After two hours of cogitation, 
while the shadows of the Woolworth 
Tower lengthened, he reached a deci- 
sion. 

“T’m licked,” he told himself. 
“ That job didn’t have any future, any- 
way. New York’s no place for an un- 
trained man. I’ll go home and face 
the music. I’ve lost Tillie, I guess; 
but at least I can look at her on the 
street, and she can talk with me. I 
guess you're just a plain failure, El- 
mer! And that rascal making a lying 
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= of you! I belong back in Elm- 
ville.” 

He faced toward Brooklyn, and with 
feet that matched the heaviness of his 
heart, walked back to the hall bedroom 
which had been his unhappy home for 
a full year, lacking a few weeks. 


Meanwhile in Elmville the rotograv- 
ure section of the Sunday newspaper 
proved a source of particular delight 
to Mr. Lou Pennypacker, the town’s 
tonsorial artist. 

““A world’s champion! Get me the 
scissors, ma! Here’s an Elmville boy 
that’s made good, and I always said he 
would. Wait until Dodd Firkin sees 
this! He'll eat a little humble crow, 
after the way he’s shot his mouth off 
about Elmer. Forty-two and a half 
buckwheat cakes! I always knew El- 
mer had a pretty good appetite, but 
that record ’Il stand for awhile! And 
he says he’s from Elmville, not trying 
to claim he lives in New York, like 
most fellers would do. He deserves 
his success!” 

IV 


TILLIE Rick had been weakening in 
her loyalty to her fiancé, and one could 
hardly blame her. No attractive girl of 
twenty-two, resigned to life in a vil- 
lage the size of Elmville, could calmly 
contemplate maidenhood until the end 
of her days. 

Tillie loved Elmer sincerely. His 
simple honesty and freedom from pre- 
tension made him a paragon of the 
homely virtues; but after all marriage 
has an important economic aspect. 
Dodd Firkin would be a good provid- 
er; and while his sophistication did not 
hold the charm of Elmer’s doglike de- 
votion, he was not wholly undesirable, 
as many EImville maidens stood ready 
to demonstrate. 

Tillie had reached a point where 
Mr. Firkin had escorted her home 
from church on a Sunday night, and 
where she did not demur to his sugges- 
tion that he would have an important 
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question to ask when he saw her the 
following evening. It were better so, 
Tillie assured herself. Should Elmer 
return and find her still engaged to 
‘chim, she feared that she never would 
have the heart to hand him back his 
ring, but would continue engaged in a 
situation that held no hope of mar- 
riage. 

Her heart heavy with foreboding 
and self-reproach, she penned the fate- 
ful lines that night. ‘Tears fell from 
her pretty brown eyes as she slipped the 
ring from her finger and placed it in 
the envelope that would go to New 
York on the morrow’s mail. Her pil- 
low was damp with tears ere she 
dropped off into a troubled slumber. 

On Monday, Dodd Firkin adjusted 
his mail-order tie and smirked at him- 
self in the mirror. He was irresisti- 
ble, he told himself. He was a go-get- 
ter, and victory was in his grasp. In 
another hour he would be engaged to 
the most charming girl in Elmville— 
and he would see to it that it was not 
a long engagement. 


As he left his home, he realized that 
he was fully an hour ahead of time, 
and such was his nervousness that he 


had forgotten to eat any supper. He 
decided to drop into Lou Pennypack- 
er’s barber shop to while away the 
time. 

As he stepped inside the door, the 
white-jacketed proprietor greeted him 
with a derisive shout. 

“ Here’s the great prophet himself!” 
cried Lou. ‘ Here’s the man that 
knew Elmer Mellish wouldn’t make 
good in the city! Elmer’s a failure, all 
right! All he is is the world’s cham- 
pion buckwheat cake eater—that’s all! 
What you got to say now, Mr. Fir- 
kin?” 

Mr. Firkin, not having inspected the 
rotogravure section of his newspaper, 
had nothing to say, as all eyes turned 
upon him. 

“What are you talking about?” he 
stammered. 

“ Take a look at that, if you haven’t 
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seen it already,” said Mr. Pennypack- 
er, indicating the picture clipped from 
the Sunday paper, which occupied a 
prominent place on the wall. “ Just 
read that Mr. Wisenheimer! Elmer 
didn’t make good! Oh, no—only a 
world’s champion!” 

Dodd Firkin’s eyes were almost pop- 
ping from their sockets as he surveyed 
the picture of his rival and read the 
caption below. 

“T don’t believe it,” he asserted. 
“Elmer Mellish could never do any- 
thing I couldn’t do!” 

“Well, supposing you just beat that 
record and keep the championship here 
in Elmville,” suggested Mr. Penny- 
packer humorously. ‘ All you got to 
do is to eat forty-three buckwheat 
cakes!” 

Mr. Firkin’s brain worked fast. His 
appetite was particularly keen. It 
ought not to be so difficult to get out- 
side of forty-three buckwheat cakes. 
Besides, if ‘Tillie had seen the picture, 
it might cause her to change her mind; 
whereas, if Dodd had beaten that 
record when he saw her, it would be 
another proof of his superiority over 
Elmer. 

“All right!’ he snapped, to his in- 
quisitor. “I'll take any three men 
here as judges, and we'll go over to the 
Little Gem Restaurant right now and 
settle this!” 

Immediately an advance agent was 
dispatched to the eating place to make 
the necessary arrangement; and ten 
minutes later Mr. Firkin led a large 
delegation of Elmville’s most promi- 
nent sporting men across the street, 
swaggering in his confidence of vic- 
torv. 

The spectators ranged themselves 
about a central table, where was spread 
the challenger’s place, with a stack of 
six steaming buckwheat cakes before 
him. Mr. Firkin, enjoying the drama 
of the situation, buttered the cakes 
leisurely and bathed them in sirup, be- 
fore he plunged in his fork and cut the 
stack into quarters. As the first pile 
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disappeared, new spectators crowded 
in from the street, until the challenger 
hardly had elbow room. 

A second stack went the way of the 
first; but on the third plateful Mr. Fir- 
kin began to find both butter and sirup 
distasteful. As he polished off the 
fourth half dozen, a look. of distress 
shone in his eyes; but he manfully 
squared away to attack the fifth. After 
that he would have only thirteen more 
to go. 

The cheers and comments of the 
spectators sounded far-away and in- 
distinct as Dodd forced himself to 
masticate the last cake of his fifth 
stack. His eyes bulged slightly, and a 
wave of nausea engulfed him, as the 
sixth pile confronted him. It took 
every ounce of will power at his com- 
mand to force his jaws to close on the 
next bite. He felt bloated and uncom- 
fortable in his mid section. His throat 
seemed unable to relay the hated buck- 
wheat cake downward. 

Suddenly a sharp pain shot through 
him, and blackness shut out his vision. 
He swayed on the wooden chair, and 
then toppled to the floor, his glassy 
features contracted in agony. Shouts 
went up for a doctor. 

Fortunately, Dr. Weems was among 
the spectators. He loosened the suf- 
ferer’s clothing and dispatched a 
friend to his office for a stomach pump. 
Chief of Police Higgins soon cleared 
the crowd out of the Little Gem Res- 
taurant, while the proprietor wrung his 
hands in despair. Two hours later the 
weak and remorseful aspirant for the 
buckwheat cake eating championship 
of the world sat up and feebly asked 
to be driven home. 

Meanwhile Tillie, dressed in her 
best, was waiting in the parlor of her 
home, alternately engulfed in despair 
and unaccountably happy. She had 
mailed the fateful letter to Elmer that 
morning. At one moment, as her pros- 
pective husband failed to appear, she 
would yield to anxiety and alarm; 
then, as her thoughts turned to Elmer, 
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she smiled in relief. 

Mr. Firkin had promised to call at 
seven. When the parlor mantel clock 
chimed nine, and no Mr. Firkin, she 
went to bed, her unsettled mood van- 
ished. 

“Well, that settles him,’ she ob- 
served to herself. ‘“‘ Now I know that 
I could never marry Dodd Firkin, any- 
way! 1?? 

She slept peacefully. 


NV, 


ELMER MeEw.isH debarked from the 
milk train at the junction and tight- 
ened his belt as he faced toward Elm- 
ville, twenty miles away. Down to his 
last dollar, he decided to complete his 
journey on foot. He did not care to 
be seen arriving at the station in Elm- 
ville, where the village gossips always 
gathered, so that word would quickly 
spread about town that Elmer Mellish 
had returned from New York a 
failure. The news would ultimately 
get around, all right—that was inevi- 
table; but how it was to be distributed 
was a matter of personal taste. 

A rosy gleam in the east heralded 
the approach of the sun, and Elmer 
was conscious of his hunger; but he 
forced thoughts of food from his 
mind, and struck out for his destina- 
tion, at least six hours away over hill 
and dale. At ten o’clock, with Elm- 
ville six miles away, he paused to re- 
fresh himself at the water trough in 
Enfield. He was famished. A tanta- 
lizing odor was wafted to his nostrils 
from a lunch wagon adjacent to the 
trough. It overwhelmed him, and he 
entered. - 

“Good day, sir,” the proprietor 
greeted him. “ Breakfast or dinner?” 
“ Breakfast,” said I‘lmer briefly. 

“ Buckwheat cakes are nice to-day,” 
said the proprietor. 

Elmer looked up sharply, to see if 
he was being made sport of. The pro- 
prietor appeared guileless. 

“Good!” said Elmer. 

In a few minutes a stack of buck- 
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wheat cakes was before him. He 
wolfed it, and ordered another, which 
speedily went the way of the first. A 
third and fourth stack followed. 

“ Say,” said the proprietor, “I saw 
a picture in the Sunday paper of a fel- 
low who claimed he ate forty-two and 
a half buckwheat cakes at one sitting. 
I bet you could pretty near do that!” 

Again Elmer regarded the proprie- 
tor with attention, but apparently there 
was no attempt to jolly him. Then a 
thought came. The four stacks he had 
devoured had only partially appeased 
his hunger. If he could go back to 
Elmville with a record that matciied 
the claims made with his published pic- 
ture, he might not be rated a total 
failure. It was worth a try. 

“T owe you eighty cents for those 
four stacks of buckwheats, and I have 
only a dollar,” he told the proprietor. 
“Tf you are game to have me try and 
beat or equal that fellow’s record here, 
I'll give you the dollar.” 

The proprietor looked into the en- 
ameled jar. 


“Plenty of batter here, all right,” 


he said. “Go ahead and try!” 

The fifth and sixth stacks were dis- 
posed of without too much difficulty, 
but the seventh was wholly unsavory. 

Elmer loosened his belt to the last 
notch and faced the pile. He gritted 
his teeth, stood up, and attacked. It 
was as hard a task as he had ever 
faced. His features, staring back at 
him from a mirror, took on a slightly 
greenish tinge; yet manfully he masti- 
cated on. The last cake almost choked 
him, but he forced it down, while the 
lunch cart seemed to heave beneath his 
feet. 

“One more for a new record, a half 
to tie it!” said the proprietor, as he 
slapped down a fresh buckwheat cake 
before his suffering guest. 

“No!” shouted Elmer, and stag- 
gered out into the open air. 

The proprietor followed him. 

“Hey, what’s your name?” he de- 
manded. 
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“T’m Elmer Mellish, the world’s 
champion buckwheat cake eater,” 
groaned the suffering youth, and, find- 
ing slight ease in exercise, he walked 
hurriedly on. 

At the end of an hour he felt some- 
what better. The road did not sway 
and tilt as it had done during the first 
three miles. He sat down to rest in 
the shade of a wayside maple. 

It was late afternoon when he awoke 
from a heavy slumber, in which he 
dreamed that battalions of buckwheat 
cakes armed with sharp tined forks 
were charging him in attacking waves, 
and jabbing him mercilessly about his 
mid section. After hiking on another 
mile, he decided to await the friendly 
shelter of darkness before entering 
Elmville. 


Dodd Firkin telephoned Tillie, 
apologizing for his failure to keep his 
appointment. Her assurance that it 
made not the slightest difference to her 
so piqued the young business man that 
he blurted out the whole story of his 
attempt to beat Elmer’s record — and 
his failure. 

Tillie’s expressions of sympathy 
were most mechanical. She was sorry 
that she would not be at home to Mr. 
Firkin that evening, or any other eve- 
ning. Neither was she interested in 
anything that Mr. Firkin could tell her. 
Dodd hung up the receiver and re- 
turned to his couch of pain, forswear- 
ing all women forevermore. 

Delighted with the news of Elmer’s 
sudden prominence, and contrite and 
apprehensive over her fateful letter, 
which even now was‘on its way to him 
in New York, she hastened to the 
news stand to buy a copy of the Sun- 
day newspaper with her sweetheart’s 
picture; but not a copy was to be had. 

The drama of the preceding night 
in the Little Gem Restaurant had add- 
ed to Elmer’s laurels. Elmville had 
taken her noted son to her bosom. Fi- 
nally Tillie was forced to visit Lou 
Pennypacker’s barber shop, to see with 
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her own eyes the picture of her lover 
with its inspiring caption. She ap- 
praised the likeness carefully, observ- 
ing that he might have combed his hair 
a little more carefully, and that he 
looked a trifle thinner than when he 


went away. 
VI 


SLINKING down Elm Street toward 
Tillie’s home, in the gloom of early 
evening, Elmer Mellish heard his name 
called. He turned to greet the hailer, 
prepared to admit frankly that he had 
failed of success in New York and had 
come back to ask for his job at Hiram 
Nigh’s grocery. He still felt uncom- 
fortable about the middle, and dirty 
and weary as well. 

“ Hello, Elmer, old top! How’s the 
champion?” It was Lou Pennypack- 
er. “Elmville’s pretty proud of you, 
son, with your picture in the paper and 
all. I knew you’d make good—always 
said so!” 

“That picture was a lie,” replied 
Elmer with characteristic honesty. 

“A lie?” repeated Mr. Pennypack- 
er. “ You ain’t the world’s champion 
buckwheat cake eater? Why, it said 
forty-two and a half at one sitting!” 

Elmer reflected. It was far better 
to be acclaimed by his fellow towns- 
men than to be the butt of ridicule. 
Should he tell the whole story? He 
compromised. 

“When that picture was taken, I 
hadn’t made the record. I only ate an 
even forty-two.” 

“Well, that’s good enough for me! 
What’s half a buckwheat cake?” de- 
manded Mr. Pennypacker. 

Elmer shuddered violently as he re- 
membered what half a buckwheat cake 
could be under certain circumstances. 

“Dodd Firkin tried to tie your 
record, and the doctor had to pump 
him out after only thirty,” Mr. Penny- 
packer continued. “Well, I know 
where you’re going, and I’ll see you 
to-morrow.” He shook hands warmly 
and turned to go. Then, as an after- 
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thought: “Say, they’s three men in 
town been looking for you. They’re 
up at the Mansion House. I'll tell ’em 
where to find you.” 

“Thanks,” ‘said Elmer, 
choked as he said it. 

Three men! Why were they look- 
ing for him? Perhaps Mr. Columbo 
had sworn out a warrant for his arrest 
on a charge of assault. The momen- 
tary happiness that he had enjoyed 
vanished. The glow of congratulation 
turned to a chilling fear. Well, before 
they took him away, he must see Tillie 
to tell her that she was free. Yes, he 
was a failure. No matter how hard he 
tried, things never seemed to go right. 

His heart thumped more loudly than 
his knuckles as he rapped at the back 
door of Tillie’s home. The door swung 
open, and he blinked a moment in the 
light that shone forth. Then he heard 
a glad cry, and the next minute the two 
lovers embraced in the speechless emo- 
tion of reunion. 

Tillie shut the door, and they sat 
down on the steps, with arms entwined 
about each other’s waists. Truthful 
Elmer blurted out the whole story of 
his unsuccessful venture in fortune 
seeking in the metropolis. 

“It don’t seem that I can ever give 
you up now,” he concluded; “ but I’m 
a failure, and we might as well face 
the facts. That publicity, or whatever 
you call it, means nothing at all. I’ve 
got to go back to old Nigh and ask for 
my job. I’ve tried hard, Tillie, but I 
just don’t seem able to get ahead. 
You’re too nice a girl to be an old 
maid. Oh, you don’t know how hard 
it is, but I’ve got to give you up! And 
besides—” 

Tillie was shaking her tearful head 
in negation of everything her lover 
said, when they were interrupted by 
the glare of an automobile headlight 
in the roadway outside, and three fig- 
ures piled from the tonneau. 

So they had come for him! Elmer 
hadn’t got around to tell her of his 
prospective arrest. His first thought 


but he 
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was to flee, so that she should not see 
him borne off to prison. No, he would 
face the music! 

“Miss ‘Rice live here?” a pleasant 
voice called. ‘“ We're looking for EI- 
mer Mellish.” 

“Here I am,” replied Elmer. His 
voice trembled slightly. “Can I see 
you at the hotel in half an hour?” 

The three figures advanced in the 
light of the rising moon. 

“We won't take a minute,” said the 
first man. “ Permit me to introduce 
myself—Mr. Wimpus, of Wimpus & 
Zilch, advertising agents. We have 
read of your remarkable record in 
buckwheat cake consumption — forty- 
two and a half, I believe—” 

“Only forty-two,” corrected Elmer. 

“ Quite so,” said the speaker, who 
on closer inspection was a decidedly 
‘prepossessing figure. ‘‘ As I was say- 
ing, our agency has a valuable client 
in Aunt Mary’s Breakfast Buckwheat 
Flour. It occurred to us that you might 
like to give us a testimonial as to your 
preference for that flour in your buck- 
wheat cakes.” 

“Why,” said Elmer, “I don’t know 
what flour they were made of. It 
wouldn’t be right, if they were made 
of some other flour.” 

He felt a sharp nudge in his ribs 
from Tillie. 

“Why, of course they were made of 
Aunt Mary’s!” she spoke up. 

“Thank you, young lady,” con- 
tinued the speaker. ‘“‘ Undoubtedly 
they were made of our client’s product, 
indorsed by over eight hundred thou- 
sand housewives. We should very 
much like to have you sign a testimo- 
nial as to your preference for Aunt 
Mary’s flour in your buckwheat cakes.” 

“ But I ain’t sure,” said Elmer dog- 
gedly. “I could find—” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Wimpus, ig- 
noring the interruption, “ we are pre- 
pared to pay a man of your prominence 
for such a service. One thousand dol- 
lars, I think, would be generous com- 
pensation for such an indorsement.” 
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Duchess of ——” cut in Tillie. 

“Well, let us say two thousand dol- 
lars,” said Mr. Wimpus hurriedly. “ I 
have a check right here.” 

“ But—” began Elmer. 

“Give us a pen,” said Tillie firmly; 
nor did she fet her sweetheart scan the 
verbiage of his indorsement. 

Mr. Wimpus had hardly shaken 
hands and turned over the check be- 
fore the second gentleman spoke up. 
His client, it developed, was the Ma- 
plesmack Sirup Corporation; and EI- 
mer, under the prompting of Tillie’s 
elbow, gave his signature to another 
indorsement that added fifteen hun- 
dred dollars more of sudden wealth. 

The third gentleman proved to be 
the advertising representative of Silken 
Cigarettes, who wanted a testimonial 
reciting that after his hearty breakfast 
of buckwheat cakes Elmer found life’s 
chief solace in a cigarette of that de- 
nomination. It was not Elmer’s brand, 
and at first he rebelled; but Tillie 
coaxed him into trying one right there 
on the doorstep, and as the last repre- 
sentative left the nest egg was. in- 
creased by five hundred dollars to a 
grand total of four thousand. The fu- 
ture of the young couple was assured. 

“ Why, it seems almost like a dream! 
I have to pinch myself to make sure 
I’m awake,” said Elmer, some time 
later. “‘ Was it honest?” 

“Well,” said the radiant future 
Mrs. Mellish, “if that’s all that’s trou- 
bling you, I’ll get those things that 
you’ve indorsed and fix your breakfast 
in the morning.” 

“Buckwheat cakes?” cried Elmer, 
aghast. 

“ Made with Aunt Mary’s Breakfast 
Buckwheat Flour and Maplesmack 
Sirup,” declared Tillie. 

“Promise me now! Cross your 
heart and swear,” demanded the new- 
est world’s champion, “ that as long as 
you're my wife you'll never, never 
serve me with buckwheat cakes. I’m 
off of them for life!” 





The Kidnaping \@gg@y 
of Penny Holcomb Wg 
How Wham Sturgis, from Shag Island, Found 


That Seattle Was a Dangerous Place for the 
Unsophisticated People of the Alaskan Coast 


By Herman Howard Matteson 


HAM STURGIS, who had 
never been outside of Alas- 
ka before, had been told 
that Seattle was a devour- 
ing monster. His first view 
of Elliot Bay, as he entered 
it in the gas boat in which 

he had made the journey from Shag 
Island, strengthened this fearsome be- 
lief. The water front of the big, 
wicked town curved like a tremendous 
jawbone, and rows of tall buildings 
gleamed like sharks’ teeth. A scarlet 
tongue lolled from the center of the 
jaw. It was a long, red pier, of course, 
but it looked like a tongue. 

Wham shuddered. What if this 
hungry, Gargantuan beast had already 
mumbled the bones and the sweet flesh 
of Penny Holcomb, and swallowed her 
forever beyond his search? He was 
tempted to turn back. In which of a 
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million houses could he expect to find 
the girl he sought? 

He had battled perils all his life, but 
never a situation as appalling as this. 
Winter storms, swirling tide rips that 
would tear out a fish trap as if it were 
a thing of string and straw—what were 
they compared with a hand grip en- 
counter with Seattle? Deaub, the fa- 
bled blood drinking monster of north- 
ern Indian belief, lay sprawled over 
seven hills; and so did Seattle. Aye, to 
find Penny in the sinful, dangerous 
labyrinths of this terrible place was go- 
ing to be a job to test the courage of 
the boldest man. 

As Wham threaded his way cau- 
tiously among the snorting, important 
tugboats that infested Elliot Bay, he 
was trying to form a plan of action. 
A thought came that comforted him. 
If he could find Bilger Blue, Bilger, a 
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smart man if ever there was one, might 
help him to locate Penny. 

Bilger Blue, the beach comber phi- 
losopher, had left Alaska three years 
before. Everybody from the north, 
Wham had been told, hunted up Bilger 
Blue, when in Seattle, if in need of 
advice. Bilger Blue, Wham remem- 
bered, was said to live in a little shack 
somewhere on the water front. 

The young man’s craft nearly ran 
afoul of a dirty fellow who suddenly 
popped out from beneath a wharf, in 
a dory, with a log in tow. Wham re- 
versed the engine and beckoned to the 
stranger to come alongside. 

“T’m just faring in from north,” he 
announced. “I'd like the reckoning 
on three parties — old Winapee Hol- 
comb, his girl, Penny, and a smart til- 
licum they call Bilger Blue.” 

“ Bilger Blue you'll find quilled up 
in a cubby he built under Pier Sixteen. 
Never heered of the other parties.” 

Wham nodded thanks, set his boat 
forward, and began scanning the num- 


bers painted on the fronts of the 


wharves. At Pier Sixteen he shut 
down the engine, tunked a boat hook 
into a piling, and drew his craft along- 
side. 

Sure enough, there was a little 
shack, built of driftwood, on cross 
braces underneath the dock. Drawing 
his boat alongside, Wham lifted the 
hook and rapped sharply on the plat- 
form. A large head, covered with a 
sparse thatch of white hair, popped 
into view. The old fellow gave Wham 
a toothless grin after he had scruti- 
nized the visitor through keen, sus- 
picious eyes. 

“Come aloft, Wham,” the beach 
comber philosopher invited. ‘“‘ Glad to 
cross up with you. How’s things on 
Shag Island?” 

Wham shook his head as he climbed 
the ladder to the platform. 

“T come a searching for Winapee 
Holcomb and his girl Penny,” ex- 
plained Wham. “ Do you know where 
they’re berthed, Bilger? I’m terrible 


anxious to get a reckoning on ’em.” 

Bilger darted his bulging forehead 
at Wham, and bent his keen eyes upon 
the boy. 

“Why,” said the old man, after a 
time, “I can give you the location of 
Winapee Holcomb exact. Blankets 
has been spread for Winapee, and 
muckamuck to eat three times a day 
for two year to come has been pro- 
vided for him. He’s in Walla Walla 
prison, Winapee is—two year. You 
know why the Indians up north nick- 
named him Winapee, which means 
‘by and by.’ Winapee took and sliced 
the ends off a little boom of logs he 
stole, and sold the logs. He aimed to 
roll the branded ends of the logs into 
the water by and by; but they ketched 
him. Two year!” 

“It’s Penny, Bilger, that I’m look- 
ing for. You see, I’m owing a lot to 
her—I mean explaining things, and so 
on. Where’ll I find Penny?” 

For some moments the philosopher 
studied the eager face of Wham Stur- 
gis. Then, irrelevantly, the old man 
began to declaim. 

“Seattle hain’t no place for you, 
Wham. If you was my own son, I’d 
say to you, ‘ Wham, vou warp out back 
for Alaska immediate? I'd say, 
‘Wham, you locate a good clam bed, 
build a shack, get a dog and a gun and 
a klootchman, and let her go as she 
looks.’ The contentedest men I know 
in the north has got Indian wives and 
a clam bed, and lets her go as she looks. 
You warp back for Alaska!” 

The young man gave a vigorous ges- 
ture of disgust. 

“ Penny, I aim to find her, and then 
maybe I and her—” 

“Wham,” interrupted the old man 
dramatically, aiming a bony finger, pis- 
tol fashion, at the boy, “I tell you the 
damned women— white women, I 
mean—is all going crazy.” 

“You mean,” faltered Wham, “ you 
mean—something about Penny?” 

The philosopher gave his long arm 
an inclusive swing. 
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“ All these women—white women. 
They’re all legs and knees, fat or like 
a spavined mine mule—one end of 
’em’s that, and the other end’s all pow- 
der and what they call rooj. They’re 
all going crazy. All they think is get- 
ting clothes that cost the most and 
cover the least. Women—white wom- 
en—all drink liquor very free. They 
dance and caper ninety mile a night, 
women does, that would capsize in a 
washtub and founder complete. When 
they hain’t drinking and war dancing, 
hundreds of ’em is‘ down some alley 
smoking dope with some dirty China- 
man. Back in Alaska, with a clam bed 
and a klootchman—” 

Wham Sturgis crooked a thick fore- 
finger, and with it gave a sharp wood- 
pecker tap upon Bilger Blue’s bony 
chest. 

“Do you know where Penny is? I 
want to know.” 

“ Why, I—that is—old Winapee has 
been gone to jail now two, three 
months. It hain’t liable she’s staying 
by herself-where they was before, now 
is it?” 

“T aim to find Penny, come hell or 
high water,” announced the young 
man. “ Why, I and her was articled 
to marry. I never done right by Pen- 
ny—I see it now. Her father was al- 
ways worthless as a aching tooth. Be- 
tween me and Winapee, no wonder she 
winged out and run off to Seaitle. 
Yeah! When I come back from the 
Kuskokwim, where I’d been fish salt- 
ing, Penny was gone. I aim to square 
things up if I can.” 

“You always was a damried fool!” 
exploded Bilger with heat. “ It comes 
back over me like a flood tide what a 
damned fool you was here four year 
back. Recollect that little boat of 
yours that drug its hook and went on 
the rocks one night? The willywaws 
was blowing like a thousand cat fights. 
Smarter men than you be, Wham, 
standing on shore, told you it wasn’t 
worth the salvaging. Out you went, 
a line around you. No use! That boat 
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just naturally chawed itself to death 
on the rocks. Us smarter men took 
hand hojds, made a human chain out 
into the surf, and drug you ashore; 
and you laid hove to in Juneau hos- 
pital six weeks, all stove up and with 
lung fever. If you'd listened then—”’ 

The young man’s face had grown a 
trifle pale, and twitched nervously. 

“That wasn’t only a boat, Bilger. 
Now— I aim to find Penny. You 
don’t understand, Bilger. I and her 
was articled to marry, as I said, and 
she kind of hinted like she wanted a 
engagement ring. I couldn’t figure 
paying out thirty dollars for a expen- 
sive engagement ring when that would 
buy a stove for the galley. I know 
something about women now that I 
didn’t know then. Why, I just laughed 
when Penny tells me she thinks she’s 
got a big ‘Crown X’ marked on her 
back, she’s wore flour sack underwear 
so long. I just went on, tighter than 
hide on a porpoise, never taking Penny 
nowhere, never buying her nothing. I 
figured on a red carpet on our cabin 
floor, and dishes, curtains, and so on; 
so I pouched every nickel I could get 
hold of. I never thought of the dances 
at Juneau, and picture shows, and a 
four-bit box of candy now and then. 
I figured it took as much gas to take 
Penny to Juneau as to tow a boom of 
logs that brought me in twenty dollars’ 
pay.” 

Wham paused to study the face of 
the beach comber philosopher, who had 
seated himself upon a box, his features 
showing an expression commingled of 
resignation and contempt. 

“TI got my jolt back to sense this 
summer up to the Kuskokwim,” con- 
tinued Wham. ‘“ They was a white 
widder woman that had seen better, 
working there. Her man, a engineer, 
got killed in a powder let-go in a mine. 
I told this widder woman all about 
Penny, and about my thousand dollars 
I’d saved. I tells her, confidential, I’d 
rather spend thirty dollars for regular 
underwear for Penny than for a en- 








gagement ring. This widder woman 
kind of smiles, sad like, and heaves me 
to very sudden to listen to her. 

“*Is she pretty, this Penny girl? 
asks the widder. 

“*Prettier and gracefuler than a 
Dolly Varden trout or a young spruce 
tree in the silver,’ I says. 

““* Do you love this Penny girl?’ she 
asks, her eyes kind of moist like a 
young doe when she licks her first 
fawn. 

“*Love her?’ I says. ‘Why, if I 
was to lose Penny, I'd let go all holts, 
fore, aft, and amidships, and go dere- 
lict entire.’ 

“«That being the case,’ says the 
widder, getting kind of severe, ‘ you 
scatter back to Shag Island. You buy 
Penny her engagement ring. She'd 
rather have a glittering little diamond 
stone and cook on a coal oil can. That 
there diamond will mean romance to 
her, to remember when she’s old. Take 
her to dances and picture shows in Ju- 
neau. She wants beauty in her life 
while it’s young, and romance. Ten 
dollars, along with loving considera- 
tion, will buy this Penny girl now what 
millions can’t fetch her twenty years 
from now. You scatter back to Shag 
Island and loosen up the strings on 
that dirty old tobacco sack wherein 
you pack your pil chickamin! 

“Well, I collects my wages due and 
wings out for Shag Island; but Penny 
was gone. She’s got disgusted. She’s 
gone to Seattle. She’d been sliming 
salmon in a cannery, and had some 
money. She’d aimed to leave old Win- 
apee on the beach, too, a neighbor said, 
but he barnacled onto her. Just at the 
last he swarms up the gangplank and 
goes to Seattle, too.” 

Wham paused again, and began 
fumbling in the watch pocket of the 
dirty tarpaulin pants that were stiff 
with the gore of many a slain salmon. 
Bilger Blue merely sat and wagged his 
head, his eyes round and owlish. 

The young man finally brought forth 
a small cardboard box and lifted the 
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lid. Within nestled a diamond ring, 
the gem being about the size of a match’ 
head. 

“There!” he announced with pride. 
“ Maybe you think that’s a thirty-dol- 
lar ring, or forty, or fifty? It hain’t, 
It cost a hundred. Not trusting Seat- 
tle jewelry stores, I bought it in Ju- 
neau—a hundred cold pil chickamin 
dollars. That there ring is to sign and 
seal articles between I and Penny; but 
whereabouts is she at? Talk up, 
Bilger!” 

Bilger Blue uttered a despairing 
groan and pointed into space. 

“When they snubbed on to Winapee 
and packed him off to jail, he and 
Penny was living in the shanty boat 
colony out Ballard way. That’s all I 
know. You foller the shore line past 
the locks. Some of the shanty folks 
will tell you which.” 

Wham Sturgis backed out of the 
shack, descended the ladder, started up 
his engine, and cast off. 

“T will say this,” Bilger Blue called 
down to the boy, as the boat began 
backing away. The contentedest man 
I ever knowed had a clam bed, a dog, 
a gun, and a klootchman, and let her 
go as she looked!” 


II 


ANCHORING his boat in the offing, 
Wham went ashore in the dinghy. He 
stood regarding the line of shacks, half 
a hundred of them, built upon rafts of 
logs and moored against the encroach- 
ment of the high tides to piles driven 
into the sands. Smoke issued from a 
near-by boat, and a tattered washing 
flapped upon a line. 

A sour-faced, slattern woman an- 
swered his knock. The Holcombs, she 
said, lived in the fourth house beyond 
—or had lived there until the police 
lugged the old man off to jail. Yes, 
the girl still lived there, the little that 
she was at home. She left the shanty 
every morning about ten, the woman 
said, came home at one, two, three, or 
even later—also in the morning, when 
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folks ought to have been abed for 
hours. At one, two, or three in the 
morning, the woman repeated, eying 
Wham malevolently, the girl always 
came home in a taxicab. 

“You got any idea where Penny— 
where Miss Holcomb works?” asked 
Wham timorously. “ I’d like terrible to 
find her.” He stood fumbling with his 
finger in the watch pocket of his tar- 
paulin pants. “I and her is—was— 
articled,” he added. 

“You want to know where she 
works, eh?” sneered the woman. “ She 
wears five-dollar silk stockings. Oh, I 
guess you can call it work! She works 
—call it that—she works in a dance 
hall, the Trocadero, below Yesler 
Way.” 

Blindly Wham turned away and 
staggered down the beach. He took 
the hundred-dollar ring from his 
pocket and made as if to hurl it into 
the bay; but finally he returned it to 
the pocket and blundered on. 

This would be the house boat. It 
was a wretched affair. The rear door 
hung precariously upon sagging leather 
hinges. ‘There were three: rooms—a 
galley with a rusted stove, a bedroom, 
and a living room. In the living room 
was a lounge with springs that pro- 
truded through the rat-chewed uphol- 
stery. The narrow window of the bed- 
room was covered with a gunnysack 
curtain. 

Sliding the window back, Wham 
surveyed the homemade bed and the 
improvised dresser, immediately be- 
neath the window, composed of three 
packing boxes piled one upon the other. 
Half a dozen dresses hung from nails 
on the wall—bright-hued garments 
that looked doll-like in brevity, but 
which must have cost a lot of money. 
From the packing box dresser hung 
the feet of a pair of stockings—silk 
stockings. 

Wham closed the window and stood 
for some time on the platform of the 
house boat, staring seaward, toward 
Alaska. Finally he walked to the 
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dinghy, thrust it out into the water, 
climbed in, and rowed to the gas boat. 
The craft went chugging away toward 
the Seattle water front. 


III 


In one corner of the immense room 
an orchestra of three blared away with 
more howl than harmony. An ele- 
vated dance floor occupied the center 
of the hall. All about it, six deep, 
were ranged men—longshoremen, sail- 
ors, soldiers, Filipinos — men in tar- 
paulin, men in Mackinaws, men in the 
ready-to-wear store’s best. Below Yes- 
ler Way, in Seattle, true democracy is 
found. Upon the floor fifty girls were 
dancing with fifty men. 

The music ceased, and the couples 
untangled. The men thrust their way 
into the masses ranged about the plat- 
form. The girls began walking about, 
darting little blue tickets at the men, 
occasionally diving into the throng to 
fling an arm about a man’s neck, whis- 
per in his ear, and poke some of the 
tickets into his hand. Having cap- 
tured a partner, the girl would take his 
money—ten cents a dance—and lead 
him out of the crowd back to the danc- 
ing floor. 

Wham, his back plastered to the 
wall, taller than almost any man in the 
place, crouched a bit and twisted his 
head back and forth to maintain a view 
of the dance platform between the fig- 
ures of the mob in front of him. He 
was bewildered at seeing so many girls 
—tall girls, thin girls, fat girls, girls 
fresh-faced and young, others, the ma- 
jority, with faces fixed and hard. The 
laughter, loud and shrill, had in it no 
more of mirth than the banging of a 
tin pan. 

The proprietor or manager, a stocky 
man in shirt sleeves, who boomed forth 
with prodigious volume from the side 
of his mouth the call of “ partners for 
the next dance ” that cleared the floor, 
was holding forth to a slumming party 
—a man and a woman—on the high 
moral aspects of his establishment. 
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“Respectable place,” he said. “ No 
liquor or hop—bounce ’em out on their 
pan if we catch *°em—no girl allowed 
to leave the place from eight to twelve 
thirty—we send every girl home in a 
taxi at our expense—no men allowed 
to get in a cab with a girl—girls get 
salary fifteen dollars a week, commis- 
sion on dances and drinks—lot of ’em 
make forty, fifty dollars a week—got 
sick mothers in hospitals, lots of *em— 
not an out and out tough girl in the 
joint—we got seventy-five girls on our 
list—not a tough one among ’em! We 
like ’em refined.” 

At that moment, unfortunately, a 
girl strolled by, linking arms with a 
sailor. She shifted her cigarette and 
boomed out a good longshoreman’s 
oath. 

“Gee, Cli, kid, but you’re a wow 
she added. 

A second girl, her eyes glittering, 
her thin, cruel lips as red as if she had 
just bitten into a chunk of raw meat, 
narrating an adventure to her gallant, 
a boy in the uniform of a petty officer 
of the coast guard. 

“ T thinks this bird is a come-on with 
a lot of dough sticking to his fingers,” 
she told the youth. “I stops the taxi, 
up.on Third, and he climbs in. Say, I 
thinks I’m getting churned in a wash- 
ing machine! ‘This bull moose just 
about tears all the clothes off’n me. I 
paid ten fin for that canopy. What do 
you know, tear a dress off’n a working 
girl that cost her fifty bucks—the dirty 
stiff !’” 

Thin girls and fat girls, twisting in 
the arms of their partners, as if strug- 
gling in an embrace that only drew 
them closer, went dizzying about the 
floor. All the girls merged into a 
blurred composite to the wretched 
Wham, for Penny was not among 
them. 

For twenty minutes he had kept an 
eye on the farther stairway. Belated 
girls, most of them garbed in fur coats 
that must have cost money, descended 
the stair, nodded to the fat woman who 


? 


wore a shining star upon her broad 
bosom, and entered a door marked 


DRESSING ROOM-—KEEP OUT! 


There! There! ‘This girl wore a 
cloth coat, but a rich one. She had 
something under her arm—a square 
bundle. She entered the dressing room. 
A little dark fellow, sleek as if he had 
been oiled, slipped out of the crowd 
and stationed himself near the door. 

The girl emerged. It was Penny. 

Why, she was half naked! She was 
no more unclad than the others, but 
her nudity, to Wham, seemed more ob- 
vious and provocative. Her dress was 
cut low in front, and much, much low- 
er behind. 

It was Penny—redder-cheeked than 
Wham had ever seen her before. Her 
eyes were larger and brighter, and her 
eyebrows seemed thinner, darker lines 
than they used to be; but it was Penny 
Holcomb. 

The little dark fellow gave Penny a 
careless nod. As if conferring a mo- 
mentous favor, he accepted two or 
three of the blue tickets from her hand 
and led her out upon the floor. 

Wham gained a clearer view then of 
Penny, and of the well oiled one. The 
fellow’s eyes bulged out, but he had 
only the rudiments of a forehead. His 
mouth curved the wrong way, and was 
set too far back under his nose. He 
looked, to Wham, exactly like a rat- 
fish —a fish which salmon trap men 
haul up in the spiller now and then, 
and which they always swing smash- 
ingly against a timber and heave over- 
side. 

This creature in the flappy pants and 
the funny, short coat had one hand 
plastered against Penny’s naked back, 
and her cheek lay against his. The 
dancing that they did, for half a min- 
ute, could have been executed on a 
space covered by a bandanna handker- 
chief. The little fellow was bending 
the girl this way and that, backward, 
sidewise, as if he was trying to break 
her back. They teetered on finally to 
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another handkerchief-sized space, and 
wrestled again. 

Next Penny danced with a Filipino 
—no bear tangle, but real dancing; 
then with a longshoreman, and then 
again with the ratfish. ‘This time the 
slippery little fellow also danced. As 
they moved about the floor, Wham 
could see that he was whispering ani- 
matedly in Penny’s ear. She nodded 
briefly or shook her head. So earnest 
became the pleading of the rat that he 
freed his right hand from Penny’s left, 
and gesticulated in the air. Penny gave 
a more decisive no. The little fellow 
suddenly released her and walked 
away, leaving her in the middle of the 
floor. 

But he was back again, after Penny 
had danced with a logger in a colorful 
Mackinaw coat, and with a man whose 
hands were so huge and so dirty that 
he must have been an oiler on a steam- 
boat. 

Again the little fellow with the var- 
nished hair and the shoe-button eyes 
had Penny in his arms. They danced 
and they danced. As often as the shirt- 
sleeved manager snatched a blue ticket 
from them, the ratfish bought another. 

At eleven o'clock, sick at heart one 
instant, and the next instant possessed 
with an animal-like savagery that got 
almost beyond his control, Wham si- 
dled along the wall, ascended the stair, 
and gained the street. Back and forth, 
aimlessly, he walked. He circled the 
block, walked down a side street, and 
found his way through an alley; but 
always he came back to the entrance 
of the basement dance hall, from which 
ascended stale cigarette smoke, the 
stench of foul air, and the blaring of 
the three-piece orchestra. 

When a street clock marked twelve, 
midnight, taxis began to line up before 
the Trocadero. At half past twelve 
girls began stringing up the stairs, and 
a hefty policewoman took her place at 
the entrance. Girls—only girls—got 
into the cars by ones, twos, and threes. 
The taxis whirled away down this 
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street or that. When a block or so 
distant, some of them stopped briefly 
and went on again. 

Wham, his keen eyes fastened upon 
the stairway, saw the ratfish dart out 
upon the sidewalk, cross the street, and 
hurry around a corner. Wham fol- 
lowed. 

Up the street, a square away, the 
oily chap leaned against a lamp-post. 
Wham moved toward him, keeping 
close to the buildings. A taxi rounded 
the corner and drew up to the curb. 
The door opened. Wham was close 
enough to hear every word. 

“Fetch us up to Charley’s, Ben,” 
said the ratfish. ‘“‘ We want to grab 
some eats before we haul out for Bal- 
lard.” 

The door of the taxi slammed and 
the car sped away, leaving Wham 
crouched against a store front. A po- 
liceman, sauntering by, gave him an 
ungentle tap with his night stick. 

“ Beat it, bo!” he ordered. 

And Wham beat it — back toward 
Pier Sixteen, where his pudgy gas boat 
lay snugly berthed beneath the plat- 
form of the dwelling place of Bilger 
Blue. 

IV 


WuHam had made a study of the ge- 
ography of Seattle, and of Ballard, 
where the house boat colony was sit- 


uated. It was a roundabout way that 
a taxicab would have to follow to 
reach Ballard from the city. That fact, 
together with a pause at some eating 
place, would give him an advantage, 
for the gas boat would travel in a 
straight line from Pier Sixteen to the 
beach before the shanties. 

The clock in the pilot house of the 
boat struck three bells—half past one 
in the morning—when Wham dropped 
anchor. Crouched in the deep shadows 
cast by the house adjoining Penny’s, he 
could hear the clock chime four bells— 
two o'clock. 

There sounded the whir of a racing 
engine and the grind of brakes. A cab 
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had stopped upon the street a hundred 
yards or more in the rear of the house 
boats. Wham could hear voices, and 


the crunch of feet laboring through the 
The taxi started up and 
On came the crunching 


loose sands, 
departed. 
feet. 

“Your taxi!” Wham heard Penny 
exclaim. “It’s going! Call to the 
driver!” 

“ Never mind the taxi, kid. I want 
to have a talk with you.” 

Penny came to an abrupt stop. 
Wham could see the ratfish take her by 
the arm and urge her on toward the 
house boat. The girl took a few fal- 
tering steps and stopped again. 

“You got to get wise, kid,” ad- 
monished the fellow. “ This business 
college racket is the bunk. Here you 
study from ten or eleven in the morn- 
ing till seven or eight in the evening. 
What’s it get you, kid? When you're 
through, you grab a job at eighteen 
bucks a week. Right now, twisting in 
a dance hall, you grab fifty or sixty 
bucks for four hours and a half of 
work,” ; 

“T tell you again,” answered Penny 
decisively, “that the minute I’m 
through the business college I’m 
through with the dance hall.” 

A few steps further toward the 
shanty the little man urged her. 

“For Gawd’s sake, kid, get wise to 
yourself! This racket I tell you about 
—why, you’re safe as a church. I can 
guarantee you two, three parties a 
week. ‘Them old burned out birds, 
when they throw a party, what’s ex- 
penses? It hain’t anything for one of 
them old bucks to slide a ten-fin note 
into a girl’s stocking. If any of ’em 
get too strong, why, powder on ’em, 
and don’t come back. You know—a 
girl says she’s got to be excused, she’s 
got to find her compact and powder 
her nose. Then don’t come back for 
awhile. You lamp that eight-hundred- 
dollar coat Viv Lewis is sheltering 
under? You ask me how she got it? 
Get wise, kid, get wise!” 
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The ratfish had started to cross the 
gangplank leading to the house boat 
platform. Wham saw Penny take him 
by the arm and bring him to a stop. 

“You've got quite a walk, you 
know,” she said, ‘“‘ now that your taxi’s 
gone. It’s late, and I’m tired.” 

With a snarl, the little man struck 
her hand from his arm. 

“Tf you ain’t a sap! Get wise, kid! 
I’m trying to smart you up and get you 
somewhere into the big dough, and 
you pull this home and mother stuff 
on me, just like I didn’t know janes! 
Say, I’ve stabled with a lot of ’em in 
my day, and they’re all alike. Some 
stalls longer and some not so long, 
that’s all. I’m going in!” 

Wham, his vast hands clenched, 


started forward in the shadows. 


“No!” said Penny crisply. “ You 
are not coming in. Good night!” 

When the ratfish still remained 
planted on the gangplank, Wham saw 
Penny seize his arm and jerk him back 
to the sanded beach. 

“T’m not open to any party propo- 
sition, either,” she said coldly. “ I’m 
not a fool. I know how Viv Lewis got 
her eight-hundred-dollar coat. I know 
exactly. Further, I don’t intend to 
finish the business college before quit- 
ting the Trocadero. I’ve danced my 
last dance with a Filipino or a—or any 
bilge rat that happens to have ten cents. 
You trot along now—and hurry about 
it, too!” 

With a gesture that was almost a 
blow, Penny thrust him aside, hurried 
across the gangplank, and slammed the 
door after her. 

The ratfish stood for a moment 
looking after her. He started to fol- 
low, but thought better of it. Turn- 
ing, he made his way up the slope of 
the beach and toward the sea wall sepa- 
rating the street from the mud flat that 
bordered the approach to the locks. 

The little fellow uttered a squeak 
when he heard a footfall behind him. 
The sound gurgled in his throat as a 
strong hand settled about his neck. He 
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felt himself lifted and swung to and 
fro. ‘Then Wham pivoted suddenly, 
like an athlete hurling a hammer, and 
heaved his victim far out into the ooze 
and slime of the mud flat. 

The ratfish thus disposed of, Wham 
stepped with catlike tread toward the 
platform of the house boat, which was 
almost afloat on the rising tide. As 
he drew nearer, he could hear a muf- 
fled sound of weeping. Penny was 
crying. 

His hand shot to the watch pocket 
of his tarpaulin pants. The little ring, 
the hundred-dollar ring—had it not 
magic to stay that sobbing? Why not 
board the craft, bang on the door, pro- 
claim himself, and thrust the glittering 
jewel into her surprised hand? 

Some innate monitory sense of deli- 
cacy warned him against such a tact- 
less course. For some moments he 
waited and listened. After a time the 
weeping ceased. Wham removed his 
heavy shoes, stepped across the plank, 
and crept to the window, covered with 
a flapping gunnysack. The window 
was open. Penny was breathing even- 
ly and deeply, though still uttering an 
occasional muffled sob. 

Wham removed the cover from the 
little box. Very carefully he poked 
his arm in through the window and 
laid the box, with the ring within, on 
the improvised dresser. The very first 
thing, when Penny awakened, she 
would see the ring—and would under- 
stand. Ah, yes, the little glittering 
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ring would tell the story better than he 
could tell it! 

Wham backed away from the win- 
dow. He stood surveying the ropes 
that made the house boat fast to its 
moorings. It was afloat now, and rock- 
ing gently upon the little swells from 
the open bay. ‘Tugboats and other 
craft were steaming by, whistling their 
signals one to another. Penny was 
used to the tipping of the house boat, 
the noise of chugging engines, the toot- 
ing of whistles.- None of that would 
awaken her. 

Swiftly Wham rowed out to his 
pudgy gas boat. In a minute he had 
unloaded from it a six-hundred-foot 
coil of towing hawser. Back to Pen- 
ny’s floating shanty he went, and 
quickly made fast one end of the haw- 
ser to the crosspiece in the front of 
the house boat. Two hard slashes with 
a knife severed the mooring ropes. 

Back to the power boat he sculled 
his dinghy with one hand, the other 
paying out the hawser over the small 
boat’s stern. The far end of the haw- 
ser he made fast about the towing bitts. 
Then he started up his engine and 
hauled in his anchor. 

Cautiously he set the gas boat for- 
ward. The hawser tautened. From 
astern came the soft gurgle of tiny 
seas. The house boat was moving out, 
was gaining momentum. 

Wham spun the tiller, and, with his 
tow astern, laid his course for Shag 
Island off the distant coast of Alaska. 








THE SERENADE 


Ar the quiet end of day 
I heard some one play a flute 


While the earth and sky were mute 
Where the hills empurpled lay. 
Not a bird was heard to sing, 
Not a cricket to rejoice, 
On its shadowy, soft pursuit 
Not a dim bat’s rustling wing! 
All was quiet but a flute 
With a little, begging voice! 


Harry Kemp 
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A Mexican Bull Fight 


In Which Pepe Ortiz, Popular Idol of Mexico, Outscores Antonio 
Posada, Celebrated Matador of Spain, While Several 


Anglo-Saxons Look on in Awe 


By GILBERT T. HODGES 


T was three o’clock on Sun- 
day afternoon when we 
started for the “ Plaza de 
Toros,” as the bull ring is 

| called. We were none too 
early, for already the 

streets were filled with automobiles, 
taxicabs, street cars, horse-drawn ve- 
hicles, and pedestrians, all bound for 














the same destination. As we ap- 
proached the arena we were caught in 
a current of human beings and swept 
into an enormous steel structure with 
a capacity of more than thirty thou- 
sand people. 

There is no question but that we saw 
a thrilling example of this medieval 
sport. There were two matadors of 
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international fame, the “ Babe Ruths ”’ 
of Spain and Mexico. 

Antonio Posada was the much her- 
alded matador who had come over 
from Spain to show the Mexicans how 
the Spaniards perform their graceful 
and skillful stunts in the ring, and 
Pepe Ortiz was to uphold the honor of 
his beloved Mexico. Both were fin- 
ished artists in their line, and had ar- 
rived at their present stage of perfec- 
tion by long years of training and ex- 
perience. 

We went prepared for the worst. 
That is, we had heard a vivid descrip- 
tion of the brutality, the cruelty, and 
the butchery that we might expect, so 
that we could not later say we were 
‘shocked or surprised. The picture had 
been painted in its darkest colors and, 
had our sense of decency been inclined 
‘to be shocked, the actual fight itself 
caused no more repugnance to our sen- 
sibilities than the preliminary descrip- 
tion. 

We took a lively interest in the 
crowds as they assembled. The women 
wore bright-colored shawls with which 
they decorated the front of the boxes, 
making a very brilliant and attractive 
background for the contest. 

A few minutes before the opening 
bugle call the president and members 
of his official family arrived, and this 
was the signal for the program to be- 
gin. The gates on the opposite side of 
the arena were thrown open, and out 
marched the participants in the after- 
noon’s performance. 

The matadors, Ortiz and Posada, in 
rich, costly raiment, were in front, fol- 
lowed by the banderilleros and the 
picadors, riding decrepit, blindfolded 
horses that were serenely ignorant of 
their impending fate. Then came the 
stage hands, the helpers, the scavengers 
with horses for the removal of the cas- 
ualties of the day. 

_ They marched across the ring to the 
front of the presidential box, where 
salutations were exchanged, and the 
key to the bull pen was thrown down 
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to the master of ceremonies. The ring 
was cleared, and the principal actors 
took their places behind the five-foot 
wall. 

The gate to the bull pen was now 
unlocked, and out rushed the first rag- 
ing bull with a dagger between his 
shoulder blades. A red ribbon streamed 
from the weapon, which had been 
plunged into him as he passed through 
the runway into the ring. The pur- 
pose of the dagger is to notify the bull 
that serious business impends, and to 
stimulate him to do his best. 

_There were four targets, an equal 
distance apart, painted on the side of 
the encircling wall, and the enraged 
bull first mistook these for his enemies 
and charged them, to his sorrow, when 
he found himself up against a board 
fence. 

And now his real enemies began to 
step into the ring, one at a time, and 
flash a red flag before him. He snort- 
ed and bellowed, raced across the ring 
and charged at full speed at his phan- 
tom foe, the red fiag. He dashed into 
it and tossed it wildly into the air, as 
the man behind it stepped lightly to 
one side. 

The bull became further enraged as 
he felt no impact of his horns with the 
solid substance of his foe, and he 
wheeled—to find another red flag dis- 
tracting his attention from the first. 
Time and again he made his wild 
dashes at these elusive foes, but with- 
out satisfaction, and he became bewil- 
dered and discouraged. 

Up to this time everything had been 
preliminary to the fight proper, and 
now the first part of the tragedy was 
about to be enacted, and a most grue- 
some scene it was. This is the part 
that is the most revolting and repug- 
nant to the tender-hearted novice spec- 
tator, and the hardest to understand 
and justify. 

In came the picadors, legs incased 
in steel armor, and mounted on their 
blindfolded horses. ‘They held spears 
in their hands with which they are sup- 
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posed to ward off the bull, but which 
they never do. 

One of them walked his horse in 
front of the bull and shook his spear 
at him. The bull glowered at the man 
and the horse. Up to this time he had 
been chasing nothing but red flags, and 
all to no avail, but here was real sub- 
stance to attack, and he proceeded to 
do his stuff in deadly earnest. 


II 


WHEN the bull charges one of those 
poor, unsuspecting pieces of horseflesh 
—hitting him broadside, lifting him 
clear of the ground, goring him terri- 
bly—he sometimes kills his victim in- 
stantly. More often he makes of the 
horse a ghastly, groaning spectacle. 

The picador is usually thrown from 
the horse, and, as he is so heavily ar- 
mored that he cannot run, his team- 
mates try to distract the bull with their 
red flags until the picador can hobble 
out of danger. Sometimes they fail, 
and the picador shares the fate of his 
horse. 

If the horse can still stand on his 
feet, he is elected to take another gor- 
ing from the bull. If he is a total loss, 
another horse is walked out to his 
death, until the bull has had three good 
revels in horseflesh, at which time the 
bugle blows and the second part of the 
fight begins. 

But before entering the second 
stage, we know you are burning up 
with the question, “‘ Why this butchery 
of horses?” Welt, we felt the same 
way, and asked the same question, and 
got two different replies. From the 
novice, who knew little more than we, 
we were told that there was no excuse 
for it whatever; that it was a relic of 
barbarism, and was retained to satisfy 
the savage and bloodthirsty instincts 
of the native population. 

But from the student of the game we 
received quite a different answer. We 
were given to understand that the 
horse was positively necessary in order 
to make an interesting competition, and 
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the course of reasoning was along this 
line: 

The horse serves two purposes. The 
first is to furnish the bull with a taste 
of blood and of accomplishment. Dur- 
ing the preliminaries he is getting no- 
where. He charges imaginary foes, 
but never reaches them. He becomes 
confused, perplexed, bewildered, and 
begins to wonder whether he is up 
against the devil or a crooked game. 

If the fight continued in this way, 
the bull would soon quit and refuse 
to be made a fool of any longer. And 
there would be no fight to the death 
such as takes place after the horse has 
supplied the necessary impetus. But 
with the goring of the horses, the spirit 
of the bull snaps back and his killing 
instinct is again aroused. 

Now he has vindicated himself. No 
longer does he fan the air with his 
horns, but feels instead the weight of 
his foe upon them; he tosses and twists 
with his powerful neck, inflicting fatal 
punishment upon his victim; he is a 
killer once more. 

And when he steps back from each 
encounter with the terrible results be- 
fore the eyes of the spectators, he as- 
sumes the attitude of the conquering 
gladiator calling out for the next vic- 
tim. And so it is that this brief vic- 
tory so encourages the bull, so fills him 
with the confidence of his own impor- 
tance, that he continues from then on 
to the end, the furious fighting bull that 
first entered the ring. 

The second purpose of the horse is 
likewise interesting. When the final 
death thrust is to be made by the mat- 
ador, it is necessary that the bull’s 
head should be lowered so that his neck 
and back are in a straight line. This 
position brings the target at which the 
matador must strike, within his vision; 
likewise, it leaves it unprotected. 

The target is a spot between the 
bull’s shoulder blades, about an inch 
and a half in diameter. In making the 
death thrust, the matador’s sword and 
arm must pass over the head and neck 
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of the bull and along the direct line of 
his back, hitting the target with a slight 
downward thrust, which is the direct 
route to the heart. 

Obviously, this thrust could not be 
made without the bull’s head being at 
or below the level of his back. And 
that is where the horses serve their 
purpose. In tossing the heavy animals 
into the air, the bull so strains the mus- 
cles of his neck that from then on he 
is compelled to carry his head low. 


III 


THE bugle now rang out, and the 
banderilleros occupied the center of the 
stage. Without doubt, this part was 
the most daring, most spectacular and 
the most dangerous of the fight. Here- 
tofore the participants had enjoyed 
the protection of a red flag, and as the 
bull always charged the flag instead of 
the man, the danger was not so ex- 
treme. 

But the banderillero has no flag. His 
job is to stick three sets of banderillas, 
two at a time, into the shoulders of the 
bull. These banderillas are sticks about 
three feet long, with steel barbs at one 
end, and covered with bright-colored 
tissue paper. 

The banderillero now took his posi- 
tion about twenty or thirty feet in 
front of the bull, and, with a stick in 
either hand, shook the gaudy things at 
him. The bull, fresh from his victory 
over the horses, saw another easy vic- 
tim added to his list. This time his 
eyes were fixed on a man instead of 
on a flag, and escape seemed impossi- 
ble for the two-legged creature. 

For a few moments the bull looked 
him over as if in amazement at his au- 
dacity, and then with a sudden burst 
of speed went at him. At the same 
moment the banderillero darted toward 
the oncoming animal, and a tragedy 
impended. 

But just before the fatal impact, the 
banderillero sprang gracefully into the 
air, throwing his lower limbs to one 
side. The bull’s horns just grazed him 
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as they passed under his arms and 
shoulders. At the same instant the 
banderillero plunged the banderillas 
into the shoulders of the bull, one on 
either side, using them as supports to 
bring himself into an upright position 
away from the bull. 

The man now was in a most precari- 
ous situation. The bull, smarting with 
pain from the steel barbs, turned on 
him, and in a moment would have 
gored him to death, but for the timely 
assistance of the capeadores. They 
jumped in with their red flags, and the 
deluded bull started again to chase the 
flag, permitting the man to escape. 
Three times the banderillero went 
through this performance, until three 
sets of different colored banderillas 
were sticking and bobbing up and down 
in the shoulders of the bull. 

Again the bugle rang out, and the 
third and last act was about to com- 
mence. ‘This is the part where the star 
matador and the bull meet in the final 
death struggle. Death lurks on either 
side by the fraction of an inch, and the 
spectators always rise in their seats in 
tense excitement. Would it be the man 
or the beast ? 

Five bulls already had been killed, 
and our two celebrated matadors had 
been alternating in the ring and about 
evenly dividing the honors. This was 
now the last bull of the day and it was 
the turn of Pepe Ortiz, the Mexican 
champion, to win or lose against his 
Spanish rival. 

Ortiz entered the ring, greeted by 
tremendous applause; naturally so, be- 
ing a native son. His attendants handed 
him the crimson flag, called the muleta, 
and the sword, double-edged and three 
feet long. 

According to custom, he bowed to 
the galleries, and approached one sec- 
tion where he dedicated the bull to 
some important official or to some fair 
sefiorita, important to him. He then 
tossed his cape to an attendant, draped 
his muleta over his sword, and grace- 
fully and confidently walked out to 
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meet his formidable adversary. During 
this short ceremony the capeadores had 
been tantalizing the bull and keeping 
him in a fighting disposition. 

Ortiz was indeed graceful. He 
should have been a dancing master. He 
was nimble and alert, but so also was 
the bull, who had been taught by this 
time that he was not engaged in child’s 
play, and that his opponent was worthy 
of his greatest efforts. 

He watched his man intently, trying 
to divine his every move, and to avoid 
any false move on his own part. The 
two had the entire ring to themselves. 
No one would come to the aid of 
either. It was a struggle to the death 
between two worthy foes. 


IV 


Ortiz approached to within a few 
feet of the bull, with the muleta out- 
stretched in his right hand. The bull 
eyed him ominously. The man then 
stopped, made a feint, and the bull 
charged the muleta. 

Ortiz remained in his tracks, drew 
in his body a few inches, and graceful- 
ly passed the muleta above the horns 
and body of the bull as he crashed by. 
The animal grazed the stomach of the 
man with the tip of his horn. 

The bull whirled and crashed back, 
only to be met in a similar fashion by 
Ortiz, who merely did a half turn of 
the body. Sometimes he stood his 
ground; at other times he revolved his 
body along the side of the bull as he 
rushed by. It was Delsartean art in 
its highest development, with all its 
bodily rhythm, grace and strength. 

At last, to show his absolute mas- 
tery over the bull, and his utter disre- 
gard for his own safety, Ortiz knelt 
on one knee and kept weaving Mr. Bull 
forward and backward without arising 
from the ground, amid the most tu- 
multuous applause. Finally, the bull 
stopped, completely outwitted and 
dum founded. 

Ortiz arose and made a feint, but 
without response. The bull was 
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“thinking it over,” trying to solve the 
mystery of this fiendish foe. He plant- 
ed his forefeet together and stared at 
the man in utter bewilderment. 

This position is the time-honored 
signal for the death thrust. The crowds 
recognized it instantly and called loud- 
ly for its execution. 

Ortiz slowly withdrew the sword 
from his muleta, assumed the pose of 
a fencer, took careful aim and, just as 
the bull charged for the last time, the 
man sprang forward and drove the 
sword to the hilt in the chosen spot, 
cleaving the shoulder blades and pierc- 
ing the heart. 

The bull fell instantly to his knees, 
gradually sank upon his haunches, 
gave Ortiz one last look of surrender, 
and passed out amid the cheers of 
thirty thousand frenzied spectators. 

It was the last word in the art of 
bull fighting. It usually takes two or 
more thrusts to finish the bull. Per- 


fection in execution, however, takes 
but one, and Ortiz made his in one this 
day. 


Antonio Posada, the Spaniard, 
was outdone, and Pepe Ortiz was ac- 
claimed the victorious hero. 

The crowds went wild, threw hats, 
coins, canes, and anything they could 
lay their hands on, into the ring. Then 
they swarmed in and carried Ortiz on 
their shoulders. He bowed to the 
plaudits of his admiring fans. 

We left the arena with feelings 
somewhat mixed and conflicting. Our 
first bull fight was over—and we are 
still undecided whether we would care 
to witness another. 

As for the bull, without which there 
would be no fight, we feel no real sor- 
row. Born with a pedigree, he was 
pampered all his growing days and 
made to believe that he was a mon- 
arch. How proud he was when he 
rushed into the ring, how sure of vic- 
tory, how determined to kill! Because 
of his fury the sport became at times 
a beautiful spectacle of skill and grace 
and strength. He died amid the plau- 
dits of thirty thousand spectators. 
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AHE Visitors’ Gallery of the 
New York Stock Exchange 
\ T { at ten minutes to ten. This 
as is a marble portico, ten 
| feet wide and twenty feet 
above the floor, with a 
waist-high balustrade to keep twitter- 
ing schoolgirls from falling among 
busy brokers. It is a lookout station 
for sight-seers from all over the world. 
It runs the whole length of the west 
side of the vast room where the bro- 
kers carry on. A whale of a room, as 
big as Madison Square Garden and 
with a ceiling as lofty as Helleu’s fir- 
mament over the New York Central 
rotunda. 
Exactly opposite from the Visitors’ 
Gallery and precisely like it is the 
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WHAT VISITORS 
TO THE STOCK EX. 
CHANGE SEE WHEN 
BUSINESS STARTS 
WITH A RUSH AT 
THE SOUND OF 
THE GONG 





Members’ Gallery. It is as empty as 
old Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. The 
rules say that a member must accom- 
pany a guest to this gallery and stay 
while the guest stays. Why, nobody 
knows. It is justarule. In these four 
and five million share days no member 
can spare the time to sit idly by in the 
name of hospitality. If he turns his 
back ten minutes he’s apt to lose his 
Rolls-Royce or his shirt. 

But the Visitors’ Gallery is jammed 
—an elbow against every rib. ‘Twen- 
ty-seven young ladies from a fashion- 
able boarding school are getting a 
glimpse of how some of the money is 
made which is going into their high 
and guaranteed finish. They are in no 
wise awed—not a bit. It would take 
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Gabriel and his trumpet to awe the. 


young femme of this day, and he 
would have to blow extra loud and 
sudden. They are principally interest- 
ed in solving the identity of the es- 
pecially handsome young brokers who 
naturally stand out from the crowd. 


GETTING READY FOR THE GONG 


The rubberneck wagons have con- 
tributed some of the visitors—nice, re- 
spectable, middle-aged or elderly peo- 
ple from out West somewhere, or down 
South, talking a little excitedly in the 
twang or drawl of their particular 
stamping ground. For goodness’ 
sake, pa, will you look at that?’ And, 
“Mister, tell me, what is that thing 
for, now?” ‘They are getting a close- 
up of the money devil they read about 
in the home paper. 

Down upon the dark and polished 
floor, almost every square yard of 
which seems to be occupied by at least 
one pair of nervous feet, they are get- 
ting ready for the starting gong. Busi- 
ness is actually being done, as a matter 


of fact, though it won’t be recorded 


for a few minutes yet. But hard- 
pressed brokers are stealing a few min- 
utes from the clock to assemble what 
orders they can before the rush starts. 
There are at least fifteen hundred men 
upon that great floor. A thousand of 
them are members of the Stock Ex- 
change. ‘The rest are messenger boys, 
ticker reporters, clerks and suchlike 
cogs in the great financial machine. 
There is no such thing as repose or 
quiet anywhere. How could there be 
in the world’s most famous temple of 
nervous prostration? ‘The whole mass 
is in some sort of motion—shifting, 
twisting, interweaving, circling. Most 
of the motion takes place in this big 
main room around the twenty “ posts ” 
which look like the miniature light- 
houses you see up the Sound or in Bos- 
ton Harbor. There is another room— 
an annex—with ten such posts, off to 
the left. Each post is the headquar- 
ters, the rallying point, of a large 
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group of stocks. All buying and sell- 
ing in United States Steel is done at 
Post 2, for example. And at Post 2, 
also, they deal in Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe and in Missouri Pacific. 
Here is the battleground of General 
Oliver B. Bridgman, slim and straight 
and remarkably youthful looking after 
a lifetime of soldiering and Wall Street 
battling. 

The twenty posts upon the floor of 
the big room are arranged in regular 
and orderly fashion, evenly dividing 
the floor space. There are four rows 
of them, five posts to a row, every post 
the center and fighting base of a va- 
riety of popular stocks. At Post 1, 
almost directly under the Visitors’ Gal- 
lery, Wright Aero holds forth. Over 
at Post 5 is the General Motors crowd. 
Brokers specializing in radio get their 
daily exercise around Post 20. ‘There 
is Mike Meehan, who is credited with 
having started the tremendous boom 
in radio, and is said to have made at 
least five million dollars in the upswing 
of the stock. He looks about thirty- 
five, moves quietly, acts as if tired. 

The minute hand of the big clock is 
getting very near to the hour of ten, 
and the massed brokers are watching 
it, a little nervously it seems. Nobody 
seems to know what is going to hap- 
pen to the great bull market of 1928. 
And whatever happens may come with 
extreme suddenness. E. H. Simmons, 
president of the Stock Exchange, a 
swarthy-faced middle-aged gentleman 
in a well-tailored, blue serge suit, 
moves through the crowd, stopping at 
this post and that, making notes about 
something. Over at Post 3, on this 
particular morning, is the biggest 
group or circle on the floor. That is 
the Studebaker post. Wabash is dealt 
in also over there. In the crowd is 
Peter Maloney, late of Chicago, na- 
tional head of the Holy Name Society. 

There is no whiff of tobacco smoke 
in the whole enormous room. Here is 
one place where cigars and cigarettes 
are barred. Fifteen dollars fine for a 
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violation of the rule. Members who 
crave their smoke edge off into one of 
the little side rooms, through whose 
open doors they can still keep track of 
events in the big room, and steal a few 
puffs. 

Nearly everybody in the crowd is 
bareheaded, though a few keep on 
soft hats, of the fedora or slouch va- 
riety. It’s against the rules to wear 
a stiff-brimmed straw hat. Once in 
awhile a wave of  frolicsomeness 
sweeps over the floor, just before 
some holiday, maybe; and these hard- 
working, serious brokers act then like 
just so many crazy kids. They steal 
each other’s hats and whack each other 
over the head. It hurts to get whacked 
or jabbed with a hard-brimmed straw 
hat. So they barred them and turned 
the official frown, also, upon the iron 
hat and the brown derby. 

Over at Post 8, young Stuyvesant 
Fish, sticking up out of the crowd like 
a traffic sign, is kidding some of the 
brokers in that group. He is the prac- 
tical joker of the floor, and one of the 
lengthiest men upon it, he and the 
youthful husband of Consuelo Vander- 
bilt, Earl Smith. Another one of the 
younger members is John Barclay 
Warburton, and near him, the young- 
est of the governors, George U. Har- 
ris, whose tawny head appears and dis- 
appears in one group after another. 

In the Studebaker jam around Post 
3 George Post, Jr., is getting ready to 
leap into action with a handful of 
orders. From a doorway one of the 
oldest members, John Bouvier, who 
joined in 1869, chews the stump of a 
cigar and looks on from under grizzled 
eyebrows and a slouch hat. The bat- 
tles that man has seen! 

James Russell Lowell and Winthrop 
Burr separate themselves from the 
main throng and stroll into a side room 
to buy a white carnation each from old 
Jake, the Carnation King, who has 
made a fortune out of his little side 
line and is said to be worth more 
money than some of the members. 
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With seats going at three hundred and 
ninety-five thousand dollars that means 
something. Burr is chairman of the 
committee on business conduct, the 
disciplinarian and watchdog of the ex- 
change. Another carnation buyer is 
the Adonis of the floor, H. S. Roberts, 
of athletic figure, clean-cut features 
and close-curled hair. 


THE GONG! THEY’RE OFF! 


There is a palpable tightening of 
tension. An elderly man appears upon 
a little marble balcony no bigger than 
a stage box, which is set into the north 
wall. ‘That is Bamford, who starts 
and ends the daily sessions and who 
bosses the ticker reporters. He is one 
of the oldest employees of the Stock 
Exchange. He touches something and 
there are two sharp, hard clangs, like 
the double clamor of a fire gong. It is 
exactly ten o’clock, and the business of 
the day, with whatever it may bring 
forth in the way of fortune or disas- 
ter, is on with a tremendous surge. 

Upon the north and south walls two 
immense black squares hang, like 
blackboards, each paneled with small 
squares, like slates upon a slate roof. 
Immediately they go into nervous ac- 
tion. Little panels rise and fall, rise 
and fall, upon these black expanses. 
Every jumping panel shows a large 
white number upon its under side. 
That is the call number of some broker 
upon the floor. His office wants him 
to get on the phone quick. It has called 
him through a series of phones it leases 
in one of the phone booths at each side 
of the room, and the operator there has 
flashed his number call to the auto- 
matic blackboard or annunciator call 
board, as they describe it. 

From long before starting hour 
there has been a murmur on the floor— 
the under chorus of fifteen hundred or 
two thousand men giving tongue in the 
money hunt. That chorus rises now 
to a roar, then subsides, then rises 
again. The roar coming from the 
neighborhood of Post 3, where the ex- 
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citement of a throng is plainly visible, 
means that something is doing in 
Studebaker. There is a similar roar 
from Curtiss and another surge in that 
section of the room. 

In some other sections there is com- 
paratively little uproar, and after a 
while, after half an hour, the voice of 
the Stock Exchange takes on a fairly 
even tone—the noise widely and gen- 
erally distributed. This means that 
there is general activity in all or most 
of the seven hundred and twenty-five 
or so stocks being traded in. As a mat- 
ter of fact there has been less clamor, 
less of a din upon some of the four 
million share days than upon days 
when only two million were dealt in. 
It all depends. Hysteria comes in 
bunches. 

High up on the east side of the room 
flows in a continuous stream of green- 
ish light a two-foot wide “ ticker tape,” 
carrying the shifting prices in large 
figures, but even this is minutes behind 
the actual trading, the speed of the 
transactions is so great. Here and 
there in the press and around every 
post are black-capped boys and young 
men, collecting, as fast as they can, 
records of prices to report to the ticker 
service. ‘They dash from the posts to 
machines which relay the figures to 
52 Broadway, headquarters of the 
ticker service. 

As you watch the crowds at the va- 
rious posts you hear short, sharp cries: 
“A quarter for a hundred!” This 
means that some broker is offering to 
buy a hundred shares of stock at a 
fixed price. Or you hear, “ A hundred 
at a quarter,” which means that an- 
other broker is trying to sell. The air 
is choked and confused with such calls 
and cries, with the swish and shuffle of 
feet and the clatter and whir of ma- 
chinery. 

All around the posts you see well- 
groomed men scribbling a few pencil 
marks in notebooks. They are record- 
ing transactions they have made—a 
thousand dollars’ worth or a million 


dollars’ worth of stocks bought or sold. 
And sometimes it is ten millions in one 
deal. And that is all there is to show 
for it—a few scribbles of a pencil in 
a notebook. 

The brokers that buy and sell from 
each other don’t even exchange memo- 
randa. Each sends his penciled memo- 
randum to a clerk, who telephones it 
to the broker’s office. These pencil 
scribbles are contracts—ironclad—in- 
volving six hundred and seventy-five 
million dollars to seven hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of securities every 
big day, and there is no welching. 

Lunchtime comes, but only a few, it 
seems, leave the floor. ‘Time is too 
precious. A man might lose two hun- 
dred dollars or one thousand dollars in 
commissions while eating his lunch. 
Many of the brokers munch sand- 
wiches as they stroll about, and keep 
their finger on the pulse of the market. 
Some go up to lunch in the Stock Ex- 
change Club restaurant. A few, who 
wouldn’t omit their elaborate midday 
meal if Wall Street blew up like Kra- 
katoa, sally forth to feed sumptuously 
in one of the lofty luncheon clubs. 


THE CLOSING RUSH 


Two o’clock comes and the Stock 
Exchange enters the stretch for the 
day, the desperate rush between two 
and three in the last hour of the mar- 
ket, when the real tale of the day will 
be told. The chorus rises higher. There 
is a faster swirl and surge around the 
posts. It dizzies the onlooker to keep 
his gaze fastened on the floor. Ear- 
drums tire from constant battering. 

Then comes the gong at three. The 
market is over for another day. Nerves 
stretched to the breaking point can let 
down a bit—maybe. 

The market is over, but for fifty 
thousand people in Wall Street work 
has hardly more than begun. Until 
late into the night they will be toiling, 
many of them, over the interminable 
columns of figures that record the as- 
tounding daily mass of business. 
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VEN during the ecstatic 

days directly before and 
pap exit after her marriage to Vic- 
NV WANA toriano, Ruth often had 
ING N yi the feeling that she would 
Neel Wake up and find that it 
was all a bad dream. She 
had planned such great things for her- 
self—a famous husband and splendid 
children, a life of pleasure and peace; 
and she could not, by the best feminine 
self-deceit, trick herself into believing 
that she had chosen the highroad to 
any of these. For she had promised 
to wed one not of her own race, an 
Indian, and at times Fenimore Cooper 
himself could not reassure her. 

A year before she had never heard 
Victoriano’s name. ‘Then one of her 
boy friends had spoken of the curious 
Central American youth at the college, 
of his brilliant, quick mind, his fierce 
temper, and his arrogant pride in his 
Indian ancestry. Intrigued by the de- 
scription, Ruth had asked him to bring 
the Indian to see her. She loved to 
collect the bizarre outlaws of the little 
university town where she lived, so 
bored had she become with the normal 
amorous, empty-headed youth with his 
tales of hard drinking and of unrea- 
soned resistance to authority. 

Victoriano had come. He was two 
years younger than herself, a’ sturdy, 
untidy youth, with an intelligent, sen- 
sitive brown face — poles apart from 
the stolid Indian of romance. She 
found that he had read widely and 
with critical perception, and that his 
views on religion, thought, and world 
affairs were recognizably broader than 
those of her own circle. 
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The Indian 


A Complete Novelette—Telling the Tragic Story of an American Girl Who 
Married a Man Utterly Alien to Her in Race and in Ideals 


By John Steuart Erskine 









His politics, for one thing, were un- 
touched by jingoism, for, as he pointed 
out in a tone of amused contempt, one 
could not be chauvinistic about Olan- 


cho, that forgotten little Central 
American republic. Nevertheless, when 
he talked of his country, there was an 
aching enthusiasm in his voice, not for 
the corrupt state or the mongrel peo- 
ple, but for the flowering trees, the 
broad savannahs, and the pine-covered 
mountains. 

He described the magnificence of 
the land before the first Spaniards 
came to wrest it from Aztec rule. He 
spoke of the magnificent temples of 
carved stone, of the steep pyramids 
whereon human victims were sacrificed 
by black-robed priests, of great hills 
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HE SANG HIS SONG 
OF SACRIFICE 


cultivated like gardens by sturdy, dark- 
skinned people, of the steep, straight 
trails from peak to peak, on which 
traveled the trade of the Aztec culture 
—copper and cloth, obsidian and gold. 

When he mentioned the Spanish 
conquerors, his voice was full of con- 
tempt. 

“They overthrew my people,” he 
admitted, “ for we had poor weapons, 
and did not appreciate their numbers. 
They used our quarrels for their profit, 
allied our tribes against one another, 
and -enslaved us all. When they 
marched south into my country, my 
ancestors were the Pipil caciques of 
Agalteca, owing allegiance to the Na- 
huatl league and its chief. We resist- 
ed, and, though we were beaten, we 
were not conquered by arms, but only 
through the missions. Christianity 
weakened us, for it taught us obedi- 


ence to another race. Spanish educa- 
tion taught us to despise our ancestors 
and to worship the Spanish bandits as 
gods; and so my race perished. I am 
the last of the Pipiles of Olancho, for 
even my _ sisters call themselves 
Latins.” 

Victoriano’s brown eyes glowed 
with the enthusiasm « - opposition, and 
his thin lips parted, showing his 
strong, white teeth. The tremendous 
vigor of the man thrilled Ruth, and 
her consciousness of his coppery skin 
was lost in the desire to help him in 
the unequal fight for the dignity of a 
dying race. She said as much, and 
thereafter they were friends. 

The sight of so dark-skinned a visi- 
tor aroused Ruth’s friends to disap- 
proving comment; but, supported by 
her broad-minded, foolish mother, 
Ruth rose happily to Victoriano’s de- 
fense. In intelligence he was second 
to no man in his college, and the In- 
dians were not a race to be considered 
inferior in any sense. 

At last she was left in peace. Then 
she found that her own intelligence 
was losing its power of rising to meet 
his, while her pleasure in his ideas was 
changing to a tingling consciousness 
of his presence. She felt that if he 
were to come toward her, to make love 
to her after the fashion of the other 
youths she had known, she would be 
helpless to resist him, so thoroughly 
was she dominated by his masculinity. 

When he was with her, she was 
nervous and ill at ease. When he was 
away, she wondered how soon he 
would come, and her fingers and mind 
were aimless and inefficient. She lis- 
tened avidly to any tale about him that 
his schoolmates would tell her. She 
heard of his furious temper, and she 
could well believe that his energy 
would find an outlet in that way. She 
found that he had no friends, and she 
decided that this was inevitable, since 
he would have no equals and would 
tolerate no inferiors. In her eyes his 
faults were only the result of his over- 
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powering virtues, and she would allow 
no one to belittle him. 

One day in May they sat on the ve- 
randa, he in the swinging seat, she in 
a rocking chair, pretending to darn 
stockings with a needle that persisted 
in jabbing her fingers. A humming 
bird had been hovering in front of the 
red trumpet flowers of the vine that 
veiled the veranda, and the sight of 
the tiny, ruby-throated creature had 
turned Victoriano’s monologue back to 
his own home—to the white-backed 
humming birds hovering under wild 
hibiscus flowers at the edge of the for- 
est, and the great king vulture swerv- 
ing like an eagle on the wings of the 
wind. 

“Homesick?” asked Ruth, her quick 
eyes catching the emptiness of his gaze. 

Victoriano stood up uneasily and 
sat down again, twisting the fingers of 
his small brown hands. 

‘“‘T am perpetually homesick,” he re- 
plied moodily, in his stilted English. 
“‘ Sometimes I think that it is the cold 
—that I cannot bear it, and that I must 
go home; but it is really homesickness 
always, for I am an Indian, and I love 
the hills my fathers knew. ‘There is 
also another side to me—the intellectu- 
ally hungry, which is content here, 
and which there is starved. At the end 
of the term I shall pass my doctor’s 
examinations, and then the world is at 
my feet. If I stay here in the States, 
I shall always be thinking of my own 
country; while if I go back, I shall be 
all alone, wasting my knowledge on the 
chronic diseases of peasants, hungry 
always for books and lectures and 
companions.” 

“Which do you think you'll do?” 
asked Ruth. 

Yet, even as she spoke, she knew 
that he would go, less from love of his 
own country than to escape the lone- 
liness of a strange land. 

“Tam Indian first,” said Victoriano 
gloomily. ‘I must go back to my 
home, to the pyramid where my peo- 
ple worshiped until the Spaniards cast 
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down the images and built their 
church.” He jumped to his feet and 
strode up and down, his head bowed 
in a sudden constraint. “ Will you 
marry me and come with me?” he sug- 
gested carelessly, as he might have pro- 
posed a walk through the town; and 
Ruth understood that his fear of a re- 
buff would let him go no further. 

An hour before she could have an- 
swered quite truthfully that nothing 
would have persuaded her to marry 
Victoriano. Now that she was face 
to face with a decision, she felt para- 
lyzed. If she refused him, he would 
go away, and she would never see him 
again, for his pride was terrible. If 
she accepted him— 

She saw his straight black hair, his 
brown skin, his thick body and short 
limbs, so unlike those of her own peo- 
ple; and she shivered a little to think 
of how he must look to others who did 
not know the fineness of his mind. 
Would she herself ever really under- 
stand him? ‘There was much in him 
that called to the idealism in her—his 
fierce individuality, his contempt for 
narrowness and slovenly thought. At 
times he led her to heights of feeling 
that she had never touched, either 
alone or with any other man; but she 
knew that many of the things that she 
loved aroused no answering spark in 
him, and that many of his feelings 
were incomprehensible, and even re- 
pellent, to her. She realized that she 
could never bring herself to marry him 
and face the condemnation of all her 
friends, exile from her own land, and 
the problem of a husband half a 
stranger to her. 

Victoriano’s brown face darkened 
angrily, and he rose to his feet, his 
shoulders shaking with a fury at the 
refusal that he sensed in her hesita- 
tion. Without a word he snatched up 
his hat and strode down the steps. 

Suddenly Ruth knew that she loved 
him, that her life would be left empty 
and sunless if he went away. What 
did friendship, country, happiness, 
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matter beside that terrible longing to 
keep him? If she let him go now, he 
would never come back. 

He had not yet reached the gate. She 
leaped to her feet.and cried: 

“ Victoriano!” 


II 


At the end of the term—Victori- 
ano’s last—they were married, and a 
fortnight later they set out for Olan- 
cho. 

To Ruth the journey through the 
Southern States to New Orleans was 
an agony of self-consciousness such as 
she had never before suffered: She 
caught the Pullman porter’s eye dwell- 
ing on her husband’s face, and she 
knew that behind the negro’s genial 
smile he was contemptuously classify- 
ing Victoriano, and therefore herself, 
as “colored.” She saw fierce disap- 
proval in the gray eyes of the men who 
entered the train, and she knew that 
one muttered to the other that such 
things did not happen south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

She saw that Victoriano, too, was 
aware of the impression that he was 
making, and she watched his brown 
eyes go bloodshot with the effort of 
suppressing his fury. She tried to be 
nicer to him than usual, and when she 
spoke she used her newly acquired 
Spanish, hoping that the disapprovers 
would recognize that Victoriano was 
a foreigner, and might even think that 
she was also. He glared at her, and 
replied in aggressive English; and she 
shivered, feeling that if he realized 
that she was ashamed of him, the of- 
fense would be mortal. 

In New Orleans her sensitiveness 
found some respite, for there people 
seemed accustomed to South Ameri- 
cans. In the hotel she received cour- 
tesy, and even welcome, though slight- 
ly mingled with something less pleas- 
ant. <A great relief flooded her heart 
as she felt that she had passed through 
the worst of her journey. 

On the second day she accompanied 


Victoriano to the consulate for Olan- 
cho, to obtain a passport. The consul 
general greeted Victoriano with a flow 
of effusive Spanish, and Ruth with a 
few congratulatory words of bad Eng- 
lish that quite failed to disguise the 
insincerity of his sentimént. He was 
a thick-set little man with a pale brown 
face, short, grizzled hair that lay flat 
to his round skull, and a two-day stub- 
ble on his cheeks. His Palm Beach 
suit was grimy around the collar and 
cuffs and wrinkled all over, and on 
the lapels of the coat it bore signs of 
untidy feeding. 

The representative of Ruth’s newly 
won fatherland made out her passport 
in a labored, much flourished hand, 
finding it necessary to spit vigorously 
on the floor after completing each 
word; and by the time he had finished, 
Ruth’s feeling of going home had quite 
disappeared. She was venturing into 
a strange country where a welcome, if 
forthcoming, would be unintelligible or 
insincere, where she would be all alone 
among strangers, save only for Victo- 
riano. 

There was no comfort in New Or- 
leans. The flat town sweltered in mid- 
summer heat, the asphalt of the streets 
was soft and treacherous beneath the 
feet, and the common people spoke a 
dialect difficult to understand. The 
great brown Mississippi rolled, ugly 
and dangerous, between. its levees. The 
dark, wide-spreading live oaks, hung 
with Spanish moss, were as gloomy as 
if they had never seen a spring. The 
gray mocking birds sang eternally in 
the palms; but Ruth was sick for the 
little stream beside her own town, for 
the mighty elms, for robins on the 
grass, and for the sound of people she 
knew. 

At that moment, could she have 
turned home again, she would hardly 
have hesitated. After all, pain is more 
real, if less important, than happiness. 
What love can shine through a pros- 
trating attack of seasickness, and what 
hope or ambition can hold off nostalgia 
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at its worst? 

Two days later they embarked in a 
banana boat sailing for Puerto Alva- 
rado in the republic of Olancho. To 
Ruth the first days were but a con- 
tinuance of her agony, for even the 
slight movement of the lightly loaded 
boat in an almost calm sea made her 
feel that her lost hour had come. On 
the third day, however, she -felt well 
enough to be up and about; and then 
the strangeness of the new world into 
which she had burst became a matter 
of intense wonder. 

The sea was unlike anything she had 
seen or imagined, for its blue expanse 
was oily smooth, and silvery flying 
fishes leaped from before the bows of 
the ship and planed away some fifty 
yards before plunging again into the 
water. Once the vessel was surround- 
ed by porpoises, so that as far as she 
could see, on every side, the sea was 
broken by their heaving, shiny backs. 

Presently land came into view —a 
magnificent line of black mountain 
tops, seeming to hang high up among 
the clouds, their bases being hidden by 
the haze of the hot sea. Birds came out 
to visit them—long-tailed white tropic 
birds, black frigate birds, and brown 
boobies that plunged heavily into the 
water by the ship’s prow. In the after- 
noon clouds settled down upon the 
mountainous pillars of the sky and 
spread out across the water, shading 
it to a gray-green, while white light- 
ning flickered between the hills and 
deep thunder muttered across the silent 
sea. 

The next morning they drew up to 
the wharf of creosoted piles at Puerto 
Alvarado. Again Ruth felt the agony 
of making another plunge into a new 
world, and leaving the boat, which had 
at least the merit of familiarity. 

They had missed the only train of 
the day, so they betook themselves to 
the best hotel of the port, a ramshackle 
wooden building. The proprietor, col- 
larless and in shirt sleeves, led them 
past the bar, where men of varying 
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race and color stared at the strangers 
with insolence or stupidity, according 
to the degree of their inebriation, and 
up a dirty staircase to the bare, mos- 
quito-screened rooms. 

Victoriano descended to see to the 
luggage, and Ruth sat down on a hard, 
wooden chair, stared at the cock- 
roaches that emerged nervously from 
the cracks in the wall, and wept miser- 
ably. Around her was a scene of dirt 
and desolation in which life seemed 
impossible. Her dress clung uncom- 
fortably to her body, for she was 
streaming with perspiration. 

Then Victoriano appeared in the 
doorway, and she ran to him and 
gripped him tight, sobbing on his 
shoulder, while he stroked her brown 
hair and consoled her gently. 

“ This is the coast, darling,” he said. 
“ To-morrow we shall be in the capi- 
tal.” 

At six o’clock the next morning 
they boarded the train. The passen- 
gers at once interested, alarmed, and 
disgusted Ruth. ‘There were men with 
revolvers in holsters of jaguar skin; a 
group of unshaven Syrian immigrants; 
women dressed in white, with black 
shawls about their shoulders, convers- 
ing shrilly with the slovenly conduc- 
tor; and loudly dressed negroes talk- 
ing an incomprehensible tongue which, 
Victoriano assured her, was called 
English. She felt sure that with her 
eyes shut she could tell the number of 
natives in the car by the sound of their 
spitting. 

For several hours they passed 
through banana plantations — at first 
old ones, now abandoned and over- 
grown; then mature farms, showing 
only here and there plants yellowing 
with the disease that would eventually 
destroy them; and at last new farms 
pushing up to the edge of the foothills. 

The country now became drier and 
more open. Pines crowned the hills, 
meeting and mingling with the palms 
of the slopes, and cactus began to edge 
the dusty roads. The railway climbed 




















upward, abandoning the river, and pas- 
tures stretched far on either hand. The 
occasional station platforms now 
showed bags of coffee awaiting ship- 
ment. 

The sun was setting as they crossed 
the great Ciguapa bridge, and dark had 
fallen by the time they reached the 
capital. Here the platform was cov- 
ered with people, distinguishable with 
difficulty in the poor light, and the car 
was filled to overflowing with little 
boys who surrounded every passenger 
with shrill cries of— 

“ Lleva la valija, lleva la valija?”’ 

Victoriano gave a shout of joy. 

“There is my mother!” he cried. 
Leaning out of the window, he called: 
“Little mother, little mother!” 

Ruth’s heart sank. She had never 
looked forward to meeting Victori- 
ano’s family, for she had felt that the 
qualities which she tolerated in him, 
because of her love, would be unbear- 
able in another. Two women sepa- 
rated themselves from the crowd, and 
Victoriano embraced his mother and 
his sister affectionately. He presented 
Ruth to them, and together they made 
their way to a waiting carriage. 


III 


RutH examined her new relatives 
cautiously, and felt both surprise and 
pleasure. She had always heard Vic- 
toriano dilate upon the beauty and in- 
telligence of the better types of Indian 
women; but, now that she looked upon 
his family, she saw to her astonish- 
ment that they were not Indian, but 
Spanish. 

The mother was amply built, rather 
fat, white-haired, and with a tanned 
skin. She was dressed in black, and 
wore a black veil like a mantilla over 
her hair. The sister was slight and 
black-haired, with a face entirely 
spoiled by a low-bridged nose. She 
had a_ reserved self-assurance that 
made Ruth feel awkward and uncom- 
fortable. She did not so much as 
glance at her brother’s wife, adding 
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only an occasional phrase to the rapid 
conversation between Victoriano and 
his mother, of which Ruth could un- 
derstand nothing. 

The carriage bumped unhappily over 
the cobblestones, wound through the 
steep, narrow streets, and at last halt- 
ed before a low door in a pink wall. 
The hand baggage was unloaded, and 
the party climbed out. 

The mother led Ruth into a low 
room lighted by a single oil lamp, and 
asked her a few questions. Ruth had 
to admit, in hesitating Spanish, that 
she did not understand. An icy silence 
fell until Victoriano entered, carrying 
the suitcases. 

“ Mother says,” he translated, “ that 
she has given us her room, that there 
is water there, and that supper will be 
ready soon. This is the way.” 

He went on ahead, and Ruth, before 
following him, turned and smiled shy- 
ly at the two women. Her heart was 
suddenly lighted by the kind smiles 
that they returned her. 

Ruth and Victoriano spent a fort- 
night in the capital, and by the third 
day she blessed the news that this 
would not be their future home. Here 
there was neither beauty nor comfort 
nor interest. The pink, white, and blue 
adobe houses, the dirty cobbled streets, 
the trains of pack mules entering from 
the country, and the yellow oxen sway- 
ing slowly up the narrow ways with 
their heavy carts, were strange only 
for a day, and then dropped into the 
drab background of life. 

There were moving pictures to be 
seen—a reminder of home to which 
Ruth went delightedly. Twice a week 
a band played in the plasa, and the 
young women of the capital, of all 
shades from copper to white, strolled 
arm in arm around the square, while 
the young men strolled in the opposite 
direction, indulging contentedly in the 
staring which is one of the most. obvi- 
ous heritages of Spanish manners. 
Once Victoriano engaged a motor, and 
they drove a few miles along one of 
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the two roads that led out of the city; 
but having visited the barren, pine- 
clad mountains and the dirty mud vil- 
lages of the Indians, they had exhaust- 
ed the diversions of the neighborhood. 

Upon hearing of Victoriano’s home- 
coming, several friends came to call. 
The women addressed a few polite 
questions to Ruth, and, receiving an- 
swers in very hesitating Spanish, pro- 
ceeded to discuss her quite intelligibly 
until her mother-in-law’s coldness dis- 
suaded them. The men were either 
very untidy or Latinly dapper, but all 
of them boasted military rank not less 
than that of coronel. Ruth was sur- 
prised to see how much they varied in 
color, and recognized, with misgiving, 
that negro blood was by no means un- 
known among them. 

To Victoriano all were more friend- 
ly than polite, but he in return was 
neither, and Ruth saw with pleasure 
that he did not intend to include these 
among his friends. One thing she saw 
and did not understand—many of 
them, in speaking of him to his mother, 
called him “ e/ Indio,’ and their tone 
betrayed distinct patronage. 

Ruth learned that her mother-in-law 
kept a small shop by way of filling in 
her spare time, while Rosa, the daugh- 
ter, taught school; and with the mother 
the American girl soon found herself 
forming a fast friendship. At last, in 
her rapidly improving Spanish, Ruth 
even dared question her about the 
things in Victoriano that had troubled 
her. 

“ He is very like his father—may he 
rest in peace!’ replied his mother. 
“My husband was a great general, 
very much a man, and Indian. He 
was once commandant of this city, and 
then he bought what we now possess— 
four houses and an hacienda at San 
Alejo. We had four children. ‘The 
eldest son was killed in a revolution, 
the younger daughter is married, and 
these two you know. Pablo, my first, 
was very white, like myself. The girls 
were a little darker. Victoriano was 
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always the image of his father, and far 
cleverer than the others. So it is with 
the Indians—when they are quick, 
they are very quick.” 

“‘T had always understood that he 
was purely Indian,” suggested Ruth. 

“It is his mania,” said his mother 
mildly. “ At school he spent all his 
time fighting with those boys who 
called him ‘el Indio’; but now he 
boasts of it. Instead of thanking God 
for giving him more judgment than 
most men, he says it is because he is 
Indian. But he is a good boy, is he 
not, though inclined to be a little vio- 
lent?” 

Ruth assented hastily. She feared 
lest it might smack of disloyalty to 
have been willing to discuss her hus- 
band with another. It was not that 
she loved Victoriano less, but she was 
beginning to realize how far life still 
fell short of possible perfection; and, 
knowing that any effort must come 
from her, she sought to understand 
him in order that she might help him. 

““When Victoriano told me that he 
was marrying an American,” her 
mother-in-law went on, “I was very 
unhappy, for we do not like Ameri- 
cans; but now that I know you, I am 
glad. You are affectionate, and that 
is much in a woman. It will be his 
fault if you cannot make him happy. 
When you look back on life, you will 
see that the memory of love is the 
dearest thing left to you; but have pa- 
tience with my boy, for when he is 
Indian-up, he says many things he 
does not mean.” 

Ruth was sure that she had already 
learned all there was to know about 
Victoriano’s temper, and she felt se- 
cure in her unwillingness to offend 
him. She was even glad that soon she 
would be alone with him, dependent 
upon him, trusting to him alone. 

At the end of their second week in 
the capital they took seats in the mo- 
tor that plied between Olancho and the 
Pacific, and disembarked at the village 
of Comalapa. Here they found a man 

















from the hacienda waiting with mules, 
and they mounted and turned up the 
narrow trail into the steep hills. 

For two days they rose, zigzagging 
up precipitous slopes, clicking rapidly 
along hogsbacks, where on either side 
they looked down upon the tops of tall 
pines, or plunging down treacherous 
inclines into the fertile valleys with 
their occasional mud villages. They 
found their food at houses beside the 
way, and at night they shared a mud 
room with an entire family. The sor- 
did touch of cheap modernity vanished 
from the countryside; food became 
cheap, but scarce; and the labor saving 
mule was replaced by the pack bearing 
Indian. 

Victoriano pointed these things out 
to Ruth as they passed. 

“Where there are most Indians,” 
she said absently, “ there seems to be 
least food. Are they lazy or just 
stupid ?” 

Victoriano wheeled in his saddle, 
and she saw with surprise, almost with 
terror, the fury in his eyes. 

“It is neither,” he replied harshly. 
“The Spaniards have thrust my peo- 
ple out of the best lands. They do 
not encourage them to learn new ways; 
and when they lift their heads, they 
strike them down again. The Indians 
are the hardest workers in the country, 
and the most intelligent men!” 

“Surely they have equal rights,” 
Ruth ventured. ‘ This is a republic.” 

“ They have no rights!” he stormed. 
“Even a negro has more advantages 
in this country than its real owners. 
They are cheated at every turn. What 
right have you to scorn our Indians 
because of their poverty? What are 
you Americans but the spawn of Eng- 
lish convicts and Comanches, Shaw- 
nees, and Iroquois? They were sav- 
ages when the ancestors of these peo- 
ple were great nations!” 

Ruth was paralyzed, so unexpected 
and unreasonable was the attack. She 
could not think of an answer, for she 
knew that Victoriano was as well 
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aware as she of the true facts of 
American ancestry. She attempted a 
feeble jest. 

“ Pocahontas seems to have almost 
as many descendants as the May- 
flower,” she admitted meekly. 

“Your people are the scum of the 
earth, and they pretend there is no one 
to equal them!” he said fiercely. 

Ruth made no answer, and with an 
oath he lashed his mule forward. 

That evening he would not eat, and 
he would not speak. He slung his 
hammock between the posts of a little 
shed and turned into it in broad day- 
light, without attempting to help Ruth 
to arrange with her hosts for food and 
shelter. Fortunately they were kindly 
folk, and gladly busied themselves to 
help her. 

When her dinner of beans and salt 
meat was finished, she walked out and 
sat upon a rock to think. A small 
black goat bounced before her play- 
fully, and then fled panic-ridden 
around the house. Far away the howl 
of a coyote quavered in the still air. 

“It is so childish,” she told herself 
wearily. ‘‘I mustn’t criticize him or 
anything he thinks connected with 
him, or he'll lose his temper. Then 
he’ll either hurt me or hurt himself to 
hurt me. What can I do? If I try 
to be nice to him, he’ll act like a spoiled 
child and get angrier. If I get angry, 
too, he’ll win, anyway; for I’m not 
willing to hurt him, but he would hurt 
any one, since he doesn’t love me as 
much as he loves his bad temper.” 

It occurred to her that this was. what 
his mother had meant by his being 
“Indian-up,” and she saw the aptness 
of the description. It was what he 
himself had said—that he had two per- 
sonalities, the intellectual and the In- 
dian, and that they were irreconcilable. 
She had thought to marry both; but 
now she saw that she could not, that 
the Indian must ever be an enemy, re- 
senting her whiteness, fighting against 
the intellectual side of him which was 
her friend, ally, and husband. 
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“He is no more than a child,” she 
told herself consolingly; but because 
even a child can hurt, she laid her cheek 
on her hand and wept. 


IV 


THE next morning Ruth saw to her 
surprise that Victoriano was ill. His 
hands shook and the whites of his eyes 
were tinged with bile. He ate and 
drank little. She wondered if the fit 
of temper still dominated him; but at 
last she ventured to ask if he felt un- 
well. 

He nodded, avoiding her eye. 

“ Anger always upsets me,” he ad- 
mitted. “It doesn’t matter. Let’s get 
on.” 

Evidently he had no intention of 
apologizing. 

Toward noon they came in sight of 
the hacienda. Victoriano hailed it 
from afar, his ill temper vanished. 

“Home at last!” he said. “ That 
white house is ours—there among the 
orange trees. Our pastures run up to 
the hills and down to the river. Be- 
yond the trees is open country and the 
village of San Alejo.” 

They rode up to the house, and 
again Ruth felt a wave of homesick- 
ness flood her heart at sight of the 
desolate old building. It was two 
stories in height, with no connection 
between the floors. The lower part of 
the building was of white limestone, 
the upper of plastered adobe, the roof 
of pink-brown tiles. 

Between the supports of the porch 
and the doors of the lower rooms In- 
dian women were sorting leaves from 
bales of tobacco, twisting, clipping and 
wrapping the cigars. On the porch 
a group of vaqueros, ragged mongrels 
with brass spurs strapped to their bare 
heels, sat on the rickety wooden railing 
and talked noisily. 

The hoofs of the mules clattered on 
the cobbles of the courtyard, where 
half a dozen degenerate sheep huddled 
in the scant shade of a plum tree that 
grew out of the ruins of an old foun- 
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tain. Clouds of flies rose from the 
blazing stones and swarmed over the 
faces and necks of the riders, while the 
smell of dry dung poisoned the hot 
air. 

Servants trooped out to meet them, 
and shook hands with both of them, 
with profuse protestations of delight 
at their arrival. Victoriano was hap- 
py and excited, recognizing and wel- 
coming each with affection. ‘Then he 
turned to his wife and saw the misery 
of her face, and the light of joy went 
out of him utterly, so that he was not 
even angry. 

Ruth saw that she had ruined his 
pleasure—she who had desired only to 
help. She tried bravely to smile, but 
succeeded only in looking piteous. 
With a few curt words Victoriano 
cleared away the throng of servitors 
and led her to her room. 

A great fatigue seemed to have 
overcome Ruth’s powers of resistance. 
She dozed on her bed in the prison- 
bare room, and made no movement. 
She was not asleep, but she lay with 
her mind empty, neither worry nor 
hope disturbing her peace. 

Victoriano came in with her lunch— 
crude fare of rice, beans, and meat, 
such as they had obtained on the road. 
He sat with her while she ate, gentle 
and understanding as only he could be, 
asking no question, saying no word. 
She felt an urge to strike at him now 
that he would not hit back, to avenge 
her pain by saying that he had brought 
her to this, to wound him with queru- 
lous complaints; but her common sense 
withheld her. She knew that to hurt 
him when he loved her would be to 
hurt his love, and all to no good. 

She smiled feebly and whispered 
that she was very weary. When he 
had left her, she wept a little and fell 
asleep. 

When she awoke, several hours 
later, she felt refreshed and able to 
face the difficulties of life again. She 
had her trunks moved into her room, 
the pack mules now having arrived, 
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and changed her clothes. She could 
not unpack, for there was no furni- 
ture; but she washed, brushed her hair 
vigorously, and felt clean again. 

An hour before sunset they dined— 
she, Victoriano, and Gomez, the man- 
ager, a short, thick-set native with fea- 
tures and physique in which Spanish 
and Indian characters were blended. 
The men discussed politics, beginning 
indifferently, becoming more heated, 
and ending with unpleasant constraint. 

Then Victoriano turned haughtily 
to Ruth and conversed in English. She 
saw sulky annoyance growing in Go- 
mez’s face, as he realized that he was 
being intentionally thrust out; while 
Victoriano talked on for the sake of 
talking, his mind elsewhere. 

Again hopeless depression over- 
whelmed Ruth. Her husband’s quality 
of friendlessness, which she had once 
thought admirable, she now felt to be 
due to his own insuperable egotism, 
rather than to essential superiority. He 
could not live at peace with any man. 
They must get away and build a house 
for themselves alone. 

She lay awake long that night, 
watching a white bar of moonlight 
creep down the opposite lime-washed 
wall, and in her head dreams and plans 
and fears mingled and flowed distort- 
edly until at last she fell asleep. 

The next morning Ruth’s troubles 
had vanished. She was no longer 
afraid of the thousand possibilities 
that might beset her, and she set out 
cheerfully to see how life might be 
made livable. She rode with Victori- 
ano, and he showed her the little 
patches of corn, beans, and tobacco, 
the broad pastures, the pine forests of 
the hills. At last he led her over a 
small, almost forgotten trail to a high 
plateau above the river, and pointed 
out a curious structure of stone, par- 
tially overgrown with stunted trees. 

“That was the pyramid of my an- 
cestors,” he told Ruth. ‘‘ A statue stood 
on the top, but the Spaniards cast it 
down.” 

il 
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Ruth suggested that they should 
climb it, and Victoriano consented re- 
luctantly. 

“This ground is still holy to the In- 
dians,” he explained, as they tied up 
their horses. ‘‘ To them the old gods 
are not dead, but merely defeated, like 
their own race, and are waiting pa- 
tiently until they can rise again. You 
see how the steps are trodden. The 
Indians still worship here at the sol- 
stice.” 

They reached the top and gazed 
around them. Near at hand there was 
no sign of life, save where a group of 
magpie jays quarreled noisily in a tree. 
In the brush at the foot of the hills 
were the scattered corn patches of In- 
dians. Farther away showed the white 
buildings of the hacienda, surrounded 
by pale green guinea grass, and, be- 
yond, the white and brown houses and 
church of the village. 

“This is sweet,” said Ruth happily. 
“T must come here often.” 

Victoriano was not looking at the 
view. 

“This was the sacrificial stone,” he 
said, gesturing toward a block against 
which Ruth was leaning. “ The priests 
bent their human victims over back- 
ward—so—and cut out their hearts 
with a stone knife. Then the body of 
the sacrifice was thrown down the steps 
to the bottom, where the people waited, 
and they ate it.” 

“Ugh!” said Ruth, wrinkling her 
nose fastidiously. ‘‘ Nasty religion, 
that!” 

They walked down the steps to- 
gether. ; 

“It was a man’s religion,” replied 
Victoriano moodily. “I am an In- 
dian, and I can understand. When I’m 
angry with some one, I want to kill 
him, to cut his heart out. I suppose 
I could have done it for religion’s 
sake!” 

V 


VICTORIANO’s work began to absorb 
his time. The illnesses of the local folk 
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were brought to him; and his success 
in treating their usually simple com- 
plaints was noised abroad, so that the 
sickly peasantry flocked to the ha- 
cienda in search of this wise doctor 
who treated people on credit. 

At first he was enthusiastic over the 
amount of good that he was able to do, 
but presently his eagerness waned. He 
found no outlet for his skill in the mo- 
notonous diseases — malaria, hook- 
worm, and ulcers, from which few of 
the Indians were free. Often, besides 
* receiving no payment, he had to supply 
the medicines which they were too 
poor to afford. His income, such as 
it was, came almost wholly from richer 
patients, whose houses lay often at a 
distance of two or three days’ ride. 

To Ruth the dullness of these days 
was numbing. She did what she could 
in the way of housekeeping, but the 
barnlike rooms defied all efforts at im- 
provement, and food was limited to 
the few things that could be obtained. 
She planted a vegetable garden, but the 
rains were now in full swing, so that 
even weeds grew poorly. 

Though she hated sewing, she mend- 
ed Victoriano’s clothes with more than 
oriental care; yet time still hung heavy 
on her hands. At last she took to rid- 
ing after the cattle with the vaqueros; 
and in the companionship of her horse 
she found some content, and the hatred 
that she had conceived for Olancho 
lost much of its hold upon her. 

In the house gloom reigned. The 
presence of Gomez irked her, for he 
seemed to be always there, lounging 
about, efficient though lazy, watching 
her with the same contemptuous sneer 
with which he regarded all the world. 
She feared to voice her dislike, for 
Victoriano already hated Gomez, and 
grumbled to Ruth about the manager’s 
neglect, so that her mind was busied 
with incessant peacemaking, the patch- 
ing up of a situation that she hated. 

Suddenly it dissolved. Gomez had 
vented his spite loudly in the village, 


Sneering at “the Indian” who im-. 
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agined that he could do without him; 
and kind friends brought the tale to 
Victoriano. There was a violent quar- 
rel on the veranda, the two men facing 
each other fiercely, glaring with blood- 
shot eyes, their right hands perilously 
near their revolvers. 

Gomez departed, and Victoriano an- 
nounced to Ruth his intention of man- 
aging the estate for himself. At first 
she protested, fearing that this might 
interfere with his medical practice, in 
which, at least, there was some hope 
of ultimate escape from this imprison- 
ment; but when she saw that he soon 
learned to handle the men through the 
mayordomo with as little effort as Go- 
mez had expended, she was reassured. 

Nevertheless, the fact that this tie 
existed, binding them to the land that 
she hated, made her feel lonely and 
hopeless. She tried to keep cheerful, 
and to believe that Victoriano was her 
country and her home; but her joy at 
receiving a letter from a friend, or 
even a newspaper full of the unimpor- 
tant events of her State, was so great 
that she failed to see the defiant scowl 
with which her husband watched her, 
or to understand or resent the biting 
words that rose to his lips. 

To the Indian it seemed that his 
marriage was a failure. He had 
thought that in Ruth he might find 
sympathy and the peace that his tor- 
tured soul craved in vain. In the days 
before their marriage she had been 
ready to sympathize with his idealiza- 
tion of his Indian ancestry; but now, 
in the midst of Indian realities, he felt 
her sense of whiteness growing up be- 
tween them like a barrier, thrusting 
him back into his loneliness. 

He was the last of his race, and no 
one would ever understand. He hated 
them all, even his wife; and most of 
all—though not a whisper of this pene- 
trated the padded walls of his vanity— 
he hated his own race, which cut him 
off from the rest of mankind, which 
threw him on the defensive against a 
self-glorified white world where alone 
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his intelligence found content. 

Indeed, Ruth*had failed to under- 
stand, for her own soul was simple, 
slow, and without the thousand alter- 
natives that perplex the cross-bred 
mind. She could not forget how ear- 
nestly she had loved Victoriano only 
a few weeks before; and therefore she 
had no doubt that she still loved him, 
and that this fact would eventually 
solve all their problems. For the same 
reason she never doubted that Victori- 
ano’s love for her remained unchanged, 
even though his manner had become 
cold and suspicious. 

Once, indeed, they were wholly rec- 
onciled. It came about during a minor 
revolution, when, the Indians of San 
Alejo being disaffected, martial law 
was declared, and the more important 
people were ordered to give guaran- 
tees of friendliness to the government. 

A sergeant of police, misunderstand- 
ing his instructions, arrested Victori- 
ano and held him for three days in the 
common prison, until the return of the 
commandant from the department cap- 
ital. This official promptly ordered the 
prisoner’s release, but Victoriano burst 
out upon him with the pent-up fury of 
three days of shame and discomfort, 
and returned to the hacienda shaking 
and sick with rage. 

Ruth tried vainly to comfort him, 
but he stormed on, vowing vengeance 
against the commandant and all the 
Spaniards of Olancho. He would join 
the revolution, and the world would 
see of what stuff Indians were made! 
He described the rising of fifty years 
before — the mutilating of prisoners, 
the sacking of cities. 

Ruth shivered and again tried to 
calm him, but he struck her in the face 
with his open hand and cursed her for 
being on the side of his enemies. She 
hardly felt the sting of the blow, but 
the shame of her position sickened her, 
and she turned away, silent. 

Then Victoriano realized what he 
had done. He threw his arms around 
her and wept against her shoulder, sob- 
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bing violently with the stormy emo- 
tions that flung him from side to side. 
Ruth, incapable of holding a petty 
grudge, stroked his straight hair ten- 
derly, and tried to feel that she still 
loved him as much as when he had 
talked world politics on the porch of 
her mother’s house. 


VI 


THE rainy season passed, ending in 
chilly north winds that drove fine mist 
comfortlessly through cracks in the 
shutters, so that clothing was damp all 
day, and the bedclothes were damp at 
night. ‘Then the dry season closed 
down slowly, imperceptibly. The 
leaves fell from the trees, and the green 
of the countryside faded to a yellow- 
brown. 

Ruth hardly noticed the changing 
seasons, for the terrible monotony of 
life was destroying her old pleasure in 
the beauty of the world around her. 
She found herself dropping into slov- 
enly habits, although time gave scope 
for everything. She resisted thought 
as a painful effort. 

In spite of herself, her values in life 
were changing. In the new scheme of 
things that she evolved from her ex- 
perience, a temperamental husband, 
stable in his moods as a spring wind, 
weighed light in the balance against 
purpose and companionship and the 
nearness of her own people. She 
sought work that might take up her 
time and amuse her empty mind. She 
took charge of the chickens and the 
garden and the cigar making; and to 
ease her loneliness she obtained a white 
puppy from the village and brought it 
up to be a friend. 

Victoriano had never recovered 
from his brief imprisonment. His wife 
was much relieved when the revolution 
that had caused the trouble faded and 
died away; but still the Indian brooded 
on his wrongs. Ruth sought to make 
him leave the hacienda for a few 
weeks, but he would not. 

Instead, he looked with a new anx- 
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iety into her face, and, marking its 
anzmic pallor, which he had not before 
noticed, he decided that she, at least, 
must go. He rode with her the two- 
day journey to the motor road, and 
left her in Comalapa to await the au- 
tomobile to the capital, while he re- 
turned to his work. 

The next afternoon the motor drew 
up to the little shop in a swirl of dust, 
and Ruth squeezed herself with diffi- 
culty into one of the lesser back seats 
among the knees of six other people. 
One of these was a compatriot—a tall, 
heavy-shouldered young man whose 
expression of grim unfriendliness re- 
laxed into instant geniality when she 
addressed him in English. In half an 
hour she knew his life history and had 
heard of all his wanderings. His name 
was Paul Chilson; he came from Mon- 
tana, and was managing engineer of a 
small gold and silver mine some ten 
hours’ ride from their hacienda. 

Of her own affairs Ruth said noth- 
ing, because for the moment she 
wished to forget the unpleasantness of 
life, and to rest; but formally she in- 
vited him to visit them whenever he 
felt inclined. 

Ruth found her mother-in-law less 
sympathetic than she had hoped, and 
she felt chilled and disappointed. She 
did not realize that the warm welcome 
she had at first received was wholly 
due to recognition of her love for Vic- 
toriano, which now was much less ap- 
parent. She retired into her shell, ask- 
ing nothing, offering nothing, count- 
ing the weary hours until she could re- 
turn to the home that at least was hers. 

The joy had gone out of her tempo- 
rary escape from monotony, and she 
found the dullness of the little town 
terrible. Every afternoon she went to 
the moving pictures, hoping to fill in a 
little time with the illusions of home; 
but she came away unable to remember 
what she had seen, since the tedium of 
her own story filled every corner of 
her mind. 

One day, nearly a week after’ her 
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arrival, she encountered Paul Chilson 
in the street. At sight of each other 
the two Americans stopped with a sud- 
den gleam of hope in their eyes, like 
travelers who espy an oasis in the 
weary wastes of life. They exchanged 
the time of day. 

“T’m headed for the movies,” Ruth 
explained. ‘ Nothing else to do.” 

“Nothing,” agreed Chilson, glanc- 
ing up the sun-baked street. “ Dull 
hole this! Going alone?” 

She nodded, looking away from him 
with sudden uneasiness. 

“ May I come along?” he asked awk- 
wardly. “ Something to do.” 

Ruth looked him in the eyes honest- 
ly while she pondered. Her mother- 
in-law would not like it—if she knew 
of it; but it would give Ruth an op- 
portunity to talk English again for a 
few minutes, and that was worth much 
risk of unpleasantness. She assented. 

In the darkness of the house, their 
eyes fixed on a patched and flickering 
episode of a prehistoric serial film, 
they exchanged a few diffident ques- 
tions. He was in the capital for three 
days more. Could he take her out once 
or twice? 

She hesitated for a moment, and 
then refused. No, it would have to be 
with a party, if it were not to offend 
her in-laws; and they knew no one well 
enough to ask. 

“You understand that I’d like to 
go, don’t you?” Ruth asked seriously. 
“T get pretty hungry for the sound of 
English, and for my own folks to talk 
to; but I can’t hurt my mother-in-law, 
and I guess Victoriano might be jeal- 
ous, too. You know how the Spanish 
look on our ways. They’re pretty sure 
to hear about our having been here to- 
gether, anyway, because everybody 
knows everybody in this town.” 

Resolutely she thrust aside the one 
opportunity of happiness that offered, 
and settled down to doing her duty 
without pleasure, and even without 
satisfaction, merely waiting impassive- 
ly for what fate might bring. 











At last the day of her return to the 
hacienda arrived. To her surprise, 
Victoriano had not come to meet her 
at Comalapa, but had sent a tall, thin 
vaquero named Juan, a laconic Indian, 
who answered all her questions with 
monosyllables, indifferent to the point 
of rudeness. Yes, he said, the patron 
was well; it had not rained; there was 
no news. So Ruth gave up question- 
ing as a bad job, and sang softly to 
herself to while away the long silence, 
which was disturbed only by the coo- 
ing of doves and the monotonous shuf- 
fle of the mules’ unshod hoofs, now 
drumming on hard earth, now clicking 
against stones. 

The air hung heavily among the 
dark pines. The turkey vultures wheel- 
ing in the sky, and the bluebirds wing- 
ing through the branches, seemed lazy 
and half asleep. Occasional pack trains 
passed them—mules loaded with sugar 
or tobacco, Indians carrying their 
great burdens of earthenware pots; 
and Ruth exchanged a _ friendly 
“ adiés”’ with each as he went by. 

They had ridden fast, and late in the 
evening of the second day they reached 
the hacienda. Victoriano came out of 
his room and gave orders as to the dis- 
position of the mules; but he made no 
offer to come down from the porch to 
welcome Ruth home, and he failed to 
notice her joyous greeting. Only Ra- 
mon, the white puppy, bounced out to 
meet her, twisting and wriggling, and 
smiling until his mouth reached his 
laid-back ears. Ruth picked him up in 
her arms and climbed the steps stiffly, 
weary but content. 

Then, at sight of Victoriano’s face, 
she stopped abruptly. It seemed to 
her that he had been drinking. 

“What’s wrong, Victoriano?” she 
asked in English. 

He shrugged his shoulders indiffer- 
ently. 

“Nothing,” he replied. 
yourself in the capital?” 

Ruth gave the puppy a last pat and 
put him down. 


“Enjoy 
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“Not frightfully,’ she admitted 
wearily. “I’msorry. I do wish you’d 
come too, Victoriano! Your mother’s 
a dear, but I know absolutely no one 
there, and it gets lonely.” 

The Indian was looking away, ap- 
parently interested in the long sunset 
shadows that were creeping across the 
fields. ; 

“Except that American you went 
out with?” he suggested, and his voice 
trembled fiercely under his careful con- 
trol. 

Instantly Ruth understood. Her 
mother-in-law had been told of her en- 
tering the cinema with Chilson, and 
had promptly written of it to Victori- 
ano. He had brooded over it in his 
long evenings alone, coloring it with 
his jealousy of her people, dreaming it 
into terrible proportions in his mis- 
trustful, imaginative mind. 

At that moment Ruth felt ready to 
burst into tears, so disinclined was she 
to ruin her home-coming with another 
sordid quarrel. She had not even the 
strength to be angry. 

“ Victoriano,” she appealed tremu- 
lously, “you aren’t going to spoil 
everything, are you? There’s nothing 
left to me but my love for you, and if 
you're going to be unreasonable and 
mistrust that, I’d better go home. If 
only you'd think, you'd know I 
wouldn’t lie to you!” 

Victoriano seemed to shake himself, 
as if to clear away a fog that had set- 
tled on his mind. She saw his face 
quiver, lose its hardness, and melt into 
love and misery. 

“I do love you and trust you,” he. 
choked painfully. “I’m sorry. You 
see, I was alone when I heard it. I 
got to thinking about it. You shouldn’t 
have left me alone!’ He clutched her 
arm frantically. “‘ You won’t leave 
me alone again ever, will you, darling, 
darling?” 

Ruth threw her arms around his 
neck and wept for very weakness. 

That night they were cheerful and 
artificial, but time and again Ruth 
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caught herself wondering why the In- 
dian in Victoriano now seemed so ter- 
rible and so real, when before it had 
been but a picturesque garment for 
his intellectual self. She thrust away 
such thoughts. She told him about 
Chilson, whom she had seen twice, and 
she mentioned the fact that she had 
invited the young engineer to visit 
them if ever he felt the inclination. 

She saw her husband’s smiling face 
quiver slightly, and sensed a shadow 
of constraint in his ready assent. Her 
hope and her happiness went out like 
a candle in a cold blast of wind. 


VII 


AGAIN Ruth settled back into the ex- 
hausting laziness of her life, and tried 
to busy her mind with the details of 
housekeeping and gardening. The 
dry season was not yet over, so she 
took: again to riding after the cattle 
and over the property. 

Once chance led her to the site of 
the ancient temple, and she halted her 
mule at the foot of the pyramid. For 
a moment she hesitated, her desire to 
see that view again paralyzed by the 
lassitude of the tropics. With a loud 
rush a vulture took flight from the top 
of the pyramid and sailed away, flap- 
ping his wings occasionally to keep up 
his momentum in the still air. 

She dismounted, tied up her mule, 
and climbed. Twice she had to stop 
for rest, for the sun lay like a burning 
weight upon her shoulders; then an- 
other vulture launched himself noisily 
into the air, and she was at the top. 
She staggered, and her heart missed a 
beat, for she saw that the sacrificial 
stone was streaked with the black 
stains of blood not many weeks old. 

She remembered that Victoriano 
had told her that the Indians still wor- 
shiped the old gods on this pyramid, 
and she thought of mentioning it to 
him. On later consideration, however, 
she refrained, fearing another out- 
burst at what he might imagine to be 
a criticism of his race. There was 
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peace, if not happiness, in their home, 
and not for the world would she have 
disturbed it. 

One day, a month later, Ruth was 
picking her way cautiously through the 
mud of the cobbled yard, the first rains 
now having fallen, when she heard a 
voice hail her in English. Looking up, 
she saw Paul Chilson dismounting 


from a black traveling mule. Her 
mind stood still, full of flashing 
thoughts that reached nowhere. She 


felt a strange delight at seeing him 
again, at knowing that he had come so 
soon, as if in answer to her secret de- 
sire. She felt terrified at the thought 
that Victoriano would find him here; 
but there was nothing to be done. She 
came forward and offered her hand to 
the visitor. 

“ Mr. Chilson!” she said with forced 
pleasantness, one side of her mind 
laughing and sobbing with joy at his 
presence, the other imploring him to 
go, for God’s sake, before her husband 
returned. 

She saw his face drop with disap- 
pointment at the obvious insincerity of 
her welcome. 

“TI wasn’t expecting you so soon,” 
she explained. ‘“ My husband is out, 
but won’t you come in? He'll be back 
soon.” 

On the porch Chilson made a stam- 
mering explanation. He had not come 
all that way for the sake of seeing 
Ruth, but, as he had been ordered to 
inspect a mine in the neighborhood, a 
detour of twenty miles had made the 
visit possible. He hoped that he had 
not arrived inopportunely. 

Ruth made the polite assurances that 
the occasion demanded, and gazed anx- 
iously across the pastures for her re- 
turning husband. She became con- 
scious of the uncomfortable silence. 
With a violent effort she controlled 
herself sufficiently to ask after Chil- 
son’s health and happiness; but her 
voice was strained, and her questions 
repeated themselves or wandered wide 
of the mark. 
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Chilson stood up abruptly. 

‘“‘T must be moving on,” he said, and 
his tone was as unnatural as her own. 
“T shall sleep in Jabali to-night.” 

Suddenly Ruth forgot her anxiety 
about Victoriano’s jealousy. She for- 
got the cessation of hostilities which in 
the past weeks she had pretended to 
think happiness. She remembered only 
that Paul Chilson had wished to be her 
friend, and now she would never see 
him again or hear own tongue spoken. 

“Please!” she begged, rising with 
him. “Ido want you to stay. Don’t 
mind me. You see, I had a row with 
my husband, because he’d heard of my 
going to a movie with you. I expect 
there’ll be another now, but I don’t 
mind awfully. I’d rather have rows 
and friends, than peace and never see 
a soul. I’m only sorry it’s so unpleas- 


ant for you.” 

Chilson laughed nervously. 

“That’s all right,” he said. “ Didn’t 
expect to make trouble for you. I 
guess you don’t have a very happy 


time, do you?” 

Ruth made no answer. She felt dis- 
loyal in having mentioned her conjugal 
troubles. ‘Then boots clumped on the 
steps, and Victoriano slouched into 
sight around the corner of the screen. 

“Ruth!” he was calling cheerfully. 
“ Whose mules are—” 

Then he saw Chilson, and his speech 
broke off short. 

“My husband, Mr. Chilson,” said 
Ruth with a nervous imitation of natu- 
ralness. ‘ Victoriano, this is Mr. Chil- 
son, whom I met in the capital. He’s 
riding to Jabali, and he called in to see 
us on his way.” 

“Be welcome,” said Victoriano in 
Spanish, without offering to shake 
hands. “ Shall I have your mules put 
in a pasture? Without doubt you will 
stay the night?” 

Chilson glanced uneasily at Ruth, 
and received a look of freezing nega- 
tion. 

“T think I’d better be going,” he 
said. “I can make Jabali by dark. 
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Thanks all the same.” 

a Stay for lunch at least, Mr. Chil- 
son,” begged Ruth. “ The road’s good, 
and you: won’t have any trouble in 
finding a posada when you get there.” 

Ruth saw Victoriano’s thin mouth 
curl sidewise in disdain. She knew 
that his quick mind was already dis- 
secting the conflicting motives behind 
every word of theirs, ‘and was wonder- 
ing, imagining, suspecting. ‘The hate 
with which he had regarded the un- 
known Chilson was evidently redou- 
bled at sight of the man; and even 
Ruth could not quite convince herself 
that the American’s obvious relief in 
accepting her invitation was wholly 
due to hunger. 

Lunch was served. Ruth made a 
polite attempt at a general conversa- 
tion in English, but Victoriano 
snatched up the thread and changed it 
into Spanish. 

“Tt is the language of my ignorant 
country,” he explained apologetically. 
“No doubt Mr. Chilson speaks it, 
since he is a member of that great 
North American people, so immeasur- 
ably superior to ourselves in education 
and culture, and such mighty benefac- 
tors of our land!” 

He launched into a satirical account, 
amusing but scarcely polite, of the 
things for which Central America had 
reason to be grateful to the States, be- 
ginning with William Walker and end- 
ing with the last revolution financed by 
American concessionaires. He ate 
nothing, for his whole mind was in- 
tensely concentrated on the net of sar- 
casm that his hate was weaving about 
his wife and his guest. When Ruth 
tried to change the subject and restore 
courtesy, his nimble wit gamboled 
about her slow sentences, putting her 
always in the wrong, and delighting in 
her helplessness. 

Chilson listened without comment, 
his attention occupied with under- 
standing the rapid flow of Spanish— 
a tongue of which he was no great 
master; but when Ruth gave up her 
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hopeless attempt at peacemaking, his 
eyes met hers with a look of under- 
standing and commiseration. 

Victoriano sprang to his feet so sud- 
denly that his chair skidded back along 
the floor and struck against the wall. 
For a moment he stood still, shaking 
with rage; then he picked up his hat 
and strode away. 

“T must get back to my work,” he 
called over his shoulder. “I have an 
expensive wife to support—an Ameri- 
can wife, but I am proud of the right 
to work my hands to the bone for her. 
It is the duty of inferior races, and I 
am only Lo, the poor Indian!” 

He mounted his horse and rode 
away. 

“Vm awfully sorry,” said Chilson 
sympathetically. “Is he always like 
that? You can’t put up with it!” 
“He isn’t often this way, or I 


couldn’t,” Ruth admitted  dully. 
* Never mind!” 
“T do mind,” Chilson insisted. 


“What will he be like when he comes 
in to-night ?” 

“God knows!” replied Ruth weari- 
ly. “If ever I could foresee what he 
was going to do or say, I could pro- 
vide for it, and it wouldn’t matter so 
much. It’s the moodiness and uncer- 
tainty that I can’t bear—but no, I 
mustn’t talk about him to you. He’s 
my husband.” 

“ And I’m only your paisano,” said 
Chilson gloomily. “ Still, that’s some- 
thing. You'll promise to call on me 
if ever there’s trouble, or if you want 
to get away?” 

Ruth agreed with a dim smile. She 
had lost hope of finding a solution to 
the troubles of her life, but her single- 
track mind had not shifted from its 
conception of loyalty to her husband. 

She changed the subject, and talked 
about her own school days, her old 
home, her friends, trying to revivify 
the happiness of those years so utterly 
left behind. For an hour they chatted 
on, now completely at ease one with 
the other, speaking their thoughts 
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aloud, or falling silent, according to 
their own desires. 

At last Chilson looked at his watch 
and started to his feet. 

“I must be pushing on,” he said, 
and Ruth agreed sadly. 

He called to his servant to prepare 
the mules, and stood looking around 
him—at the wall, at the hills, anywhere 
except at Ruth. 

“Hello, something dead!” he re- 
marked, gesturing toward the hurry- 
ing black form of a vulture that slant- 
ed on half closed wings out of the 
blinding sky. 

The air whistled through the bird’s 
feathers with the sound of a great 
wind. Ruth’s eyes picked up the rapid- 
ly growing form and followed it until, 
spreading its wings, it wheeled low 
above the Indian pyramid. Her sharp 
eyes caught a movement there. 

“The Indians may be making a sac- 
rifice,” she said aloud. ‘ Wait a min- 
ute while I get the glasses.” 

She ran into the house. A moment 
later she returned with a pair of strong 
binoculars and focused them on the in- 
conspicuous patch of gray. After an 
instant she lowered them, and, turning 
without a word, went back into the 
house. She returned to the door and 
held out her hand to Chilson. 

“ Good-by,” she said, and her voice 
shook. 

“What did you see?” he asked 
sharply. 

“ Nothing,” she replied. 

“There is something there,” he in- 
sisted. ‘I can see it moving.” 
“Good-by,” she repeated. 


Vill 


WHEN the clicking hoofs of Chil- 
son’s mules had passed out of the 
courtyard and up the narrow trail, 
Ruth stumbled to her room, lay down 
upon her bed, and buried her face in 
the pillow. She did not weep, but 
sometimes a shudder scurried coldly 
down her back, and she felt violently 
sick and wondered if she was going to 
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faint. 

A sniff sounded at the crack of her 
door, and Ramon, the puppy, pushed 
in and bounced, his claws rattling on 
the bare floor, to her side, and licked 
her hand. She snatched it away swift- 
ly, for she did not want companion- 


ship. Then, with a sudden change of | 


feeling, she hugged him close to her, 
stroking him, kissing him, and fon- 
dling him almost hysterically. There 
was something so terrible in being 
alone with her thoughts! 

She rose and went out on the ve- 
randa. She saw Victoriano dismount- 
ing in the yard, and she felt an im- 
pulse to scream and run away—any- 
where, anywhere, out of his reach. She 
forced her trembling body to stand 
still and wait while he mounted the 
steps and came toward her. 

She saw in his face that Chilson was 
forgotten. His step was light, his 


eyes shone with a fire of enthusiasm, 
and at sight of her he held out his 
arms eagerly; but Ruth’s eyes fixed on 
a red-brown splotch on his riding 


breeches, and with a stifled scream she 
dashed into her room and locked the 
door behind her. Victoriano knocked 
for admittance, but she crouched shiv- 
ering in a chair by the open window, 
and made no answer. 

Night fell. A servant rapped at the 
door and announced that food was 
ready; but Ruth replied that she want- 
ed nothing. Once more Victoriano 
knocked, but she did not reply, and he 
went away. She heard him striding 
up and down, and she shook again, 
knowing that his mind would be churn- 
ing furious schemes for revenge; but 
now it was not so much his revenge 
that she feared as his love. Their ways 
had parted forever. 

She stared out into the night, where 
patches of black cloud drifted across 
the blazing jewels of the sky, and she 
longed to leave her poor body behind, 
to wander alone in the cold deserts of 
the stars, where weeds had not yet 
sprung from the polluting footprints 
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of man, where her shattered spirit 
might rest and forget, with nothing to 
fear, nothing to desire. 

She fell asleep at last, and when she 
awoke the sun was already high. She 
felt that the events of the evening be- 
fore were part of a nightmare, for this 
morning she feared nothing. She came 
boldly out of her room and went to the 
kitchen for breakfast. The servants 
stared at her, but served her without 
comment. She fed her chickens and 
played with the puppy, for her mind 
could not concentrate itself on any 
needlework. 

Then Victoriano’s step sounded 
close at hand, and she looked up and 
met his gaze confidently. In an instant 
her confidence melted into shivering 
bravado, for she saw in the tightness 
of her husband’s lips, in the set of his 
nostrils, a suppressed fury that sought 
convenient outlet. 

Lunch passed without either speak- 
ing a word. Then Victoriano sudden- 
ly turned upon Ruth. 

“Why did you lock the door last 
night?” he demanded. 

She groped for a reply. 

“It was because that American had 
been here,” he asserted savagely. “ To 
you nothing is good unless it is Ameri- 
can. I am only an Indian!” 

“ You know that’s not true, Victori- 
ano,” she protested. 

“Why did you lock the door?” he 
persisted. 

Dumbly she gestured across the pas- 
tures toward the pyramid, and his eyes 
blazed fiercely for an instant in com- 
prehension. 

“T am an Indian,” he repeated. “ So 
my ancestors worshiped; so shall I 
worship. When you married me, you 
were content that I should be an In- 
dian, but soon I must be American to 
be good enough for you. You would 
rob me of everything — my freedom 
and my race. I have never wanted to 
be American, nor that my children 
should be American. They must be 
Indian. I shall make an Indian out of 
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you. Why did you follow me yester- 
day ?” 

“IT didn’t,” she objected. 
you from here.” 

The Indian’s smoldering glance 
leaped to the distant smudge of the 
pyramid, to Ruth’s truthful gray eyes, 
to the room where the field glasses 
hung, in rapid understanding. 

“You shall see me again!” he said 
threateningly, his heavy shoulders 
bowed forward. 

Ruth heard his voice speaking from 
far away, and she wondered that the 
end should have come with so little 
pain. 

““What does it matter?’ she said, 
almost unconscious that she was speak- 
ing aloud. ‘ What does anything 
matter? Love, least of all! Once I 
thought love was everything, and I 
married you, not because you were an 
Indian, but because I loved you. I 
gave up many things for your sake, 
and I thought you would do as much 
for me; but no—you love Victoriano 
first and last. Not one inch of your- 
self will you sacrifice for me, and I 
must give everything if the marriage 
is to stand. Then let it fall! The in- 
tellectual side of you is dead, and only 
the Indian is left. Be an Indian, then, 
and let me go!” 

She stood up and met his eyes, and 
for an instant her despair shook be- 
fore the violent hate that she saw there. 
She turned away and walked steadily 
to her room, nerving herself not to 
look back; but once inside her courage 
failed. She closed and locked the door 
fearfully, and lay down upon her bed. 

She heard the tramp of Victoriano’s 
boots outside. There was a tap at the 
door, and his voice called softly: 

“Ruth!” 

She recognized the tone of the man 
she had loved. It still had the power 
to make her heart beat joyously, and 
she raised her head; but her pride halt- 
ed her. Why must Victoriano do all 
the quarreling, and she all the making 
up? 


“T saw 
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Again the knock sounded, but the 
voice was less soft. She shivered, re- 
membering what she wished to forget. 
Then she heard Victoriano curse her 
name and that of the mother who bore 
her, and his boots tramped along the 
veranda and down the steps. One of 
the rare generous impulses of his na- 
ture had come and had been wasted, 
and the fuel of injured pride was add- 
ed to the fire of his anger. 


IX 


Ir took Ruth but a few moments to 
realize the selfishness of her offense, 
and to repent. She opened the door 
and looked out. Victoriano was no- 
where to be seen. 

With a feeling of discouragement 
she descended the steps and walked 
along the line of women who were 
making cigars. She picked up some 
leaves of tobacco and smelled them ap- 
praisingly. 

“‘ What tobacco is this, Chepa?” she 
demanded of the head woman. 

“It was bought of Chon Menjibar, 
seiiora,’ Chepa replied. “It is good 
tobacco, but badly handled.” 

A white form bounded between the 
loose bales and disappeared into a 
storehouse, and Ruth, glimpsing it out 
of the corner of her eye, turned and 
whistled shrilly, calling: 

“Ramon, Ramoncito!” 

Nothing responded. 

“Tt was not Ramoncito, but a cat,” 
volunteered a girl. “The patrén car- 
ried Ramon away when he rode out.” 

Ruth wheeled, her face so horrified 
that the women stared at her stupidly. 

“Carried Ramon away?” she re- 
peated. 

She espied Juan, the vaquero, enter- 
ing the yard, arid she rushed at him. 

“ Come down, Juan!” she command- 
ed. “Quick! Shorten your stirrups 
and give me your stick!” 

Obediently Juan dismounted, mov- 
ing with what seemed intentional slow- 
ness, and arranged the old ruin of a 
saddle for her. She swung up to the 
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mule’s back, her cotton dress tying up 
her legs awkwardly, hauled the beast’s 
head around, and beat him into an un- 
willing canter across the pastures to- 
ward the pyramid. 

From time to time Ruth encountered 
gates—pole and wire structures, easy 
to open but very difficult to close, and 
she wasted no time in attempting to 
replace them. She must reach the 
pyramid. The disgusting cruelty of 
Victoriano’s idea appalled her, for she 
knew that he had intended that she 
should see the deed from the veranda 
of the house. 

This was the end. ‘To-morrow she 
must leave him, for only madness 
could have prompted such cruelty. To 
have taken her puppy, the only thing 
left for her to love! 

She left the pastures behind and 
pushed along the narrow trail through 
the undergrowth. Here and there she 
caught sight of hoofprints in the mud, 
but she knew that they might have 
been made the day before. Suddenly 
her mule pricked up its long ears and 


stopped. From the screen of leaves 
before them came the soft whicker of 
a horse. 

She dismounted, tied up her mule, 


and crept forward cautiously. It was 
Victoriano’s horse. She moved on. 
Small blue-headed mosquitoes bored 
into her unprotected calves, thorns 
snatched at her frock; but she gave no 
heed. She was looking fearfully for 
Victoriano, and she could not see him. 
He must already be on the pyramid. 
She began to climb. 

A voice came to her ears—a voice 
raised in song—and she knew that it 
belonged to Victoriano. She could 
distinguish no words, and she realized 
that there could be none, since Victori- 
ano, who knew no Indian tongue, 
would not worship in the languages of 
the white races that he loathed. 

Then, treading noiselessly on the 
mold-covered steps, she reached the top 
and saw him before her. He was 
stripped to the waist, and he held Ra- 
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mon struggling in his bare arms, while, 
with his face raised to the blinding 
sun, he sang his song of praise. 

For a moment Ruth hesitated in ter- 
ror, for this Victoriano was not what 
she had expected. Here was no pose, 
but savage reality. She darted for- 
ward, snatched Ramén from his arms, 
and flung the little dog down the slope 
of the pyramid into the protecting 
bushes. 

Victoriano’s song stopped in a gasp, 
and one of his small hands caught 
Ruth by the shoulder and swung her 
backward against the sacrificial stone. 
His face was contorted with fury, and 
Ruth, seeing it, fought in mad terror 
to free herself. He brushed away her 
frantic hands as if they were no 
stronger than a child’s. 

“You have stolen my sacrifice!” 
Victoriano sobbed. “ Now I must sac- 
rifice you!” 

He flung himself against her, crush- 
ing her struggling body against the 
stone, holding her hands behind her 
with one of his. He drew his knife 
from his pocket and opened it, grip- 
ping the handle with his teeth. With 
fierce jerks he ripped open her dress, 
tore aside her flimsy underclothing, 
and exposed her bosom. Ruth gave a 
little whimper of fear and became still. 

“ Victoriano,” she whispered in hor- 
ror, “are you going to kill me? I 
loved you once!” 

She lay limp across the blood-stained 
stone, staring up at him with wide, 
terrified eyes. She had ceased to rea- 
son and weigh possibilities, for she 
recognized the anger of death in his 
face, and it paralyzed her, body and 
mind. 

She saw drops of perspiration 00z- 
ing out of his brown forehead and gut- 
tering down his cheeks. She felt his 
fingers against her ribs, and the scratch 
of the knife as he groped for the spot 
where he must cut to reach her heart. 
Still she made no resistance. 

Then, even as he groped, she saw a 
faint change come over his face, as if 
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the surgical problem had thrown his 
intellect back into slight contact with 
his actions. He flung up his hand, and 
his face darkened with fresh anger. 
She guessed that he wished her to 
struggle, so that he might strike her 
in the heat of the fight and glory in 
the blood shed for his gods. She found 
herself thinking wildly of his repent- 
ance, which he would never acknowl- 
edge; for with her blood on his hands 
he could never turn back, but must 
travel on from sacrifice to sacrifice, 
never doubting his gods lest he should 
think again of the wife he had slain for 
them. 

Victoriano’s grip relaxed. He re- 
leased her and turned away. His knees 
seemed to be breaking under his 
‘weight, his head bursting and too 
heavy to bear. His eyes strained to- 
ward nothing, and a great sickness was 
overwhelming him. A storm within 
raged and tore him, shaking his whole 
body as it struggled for escape. 

At last it found vent, and he wept, 
staring blindly at the ground, choking, 
gasping, his arms hanging slack at his 
sides, his legs bending under him, his 
great strength wasted in the war of his 
emotions. Suddenly Ruth, watching 
and half understanding, was terribly 
sorry for this man whom she had 
loved. In pity for his tortured soul, so 
divided against itself, she forgot the 
horrible strangeness of him, she forgot 
all her own wrongs, she forgot that a 
moment before he had desired to kill 
her. 

“ Victoriano!” she called. 

He paid no heed. She crept to his 
side. 

“ Victoriano,” she repeated, “ don’t 
cry! For God’s sake, don’t cry like 
that!” 

She put her arm around his bare 
brown shoulders, and he turned blind- 
ly toward her, his face streaming with 
tears, dropped to his knees, and em- 
braced her thighs. She stooped and 
stroked his hair gently. She saw that 
they had come to the parting of the 
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ways. He must now be all Indian or 
all intellectual; there could be no com- 
promise. 

“ Victoriano,” she pleaded, 
may kill me if you wish.” 

She was terrified by the sudden, 
painful grip of his arms and his out- 
burst of violent, tortured sobbing, 
which shook her until she could scarce- 
ly think. 

“ Fither that,” she insisted, “ or we 
must go away, away from this place 
forever!” 

He gave a moan of agony, and then 
clutched her hands and kissed them 
again and again. 

“Let us go away now,” he begged. 
“IT don’t want ever to come back. If 
only you will hold me, darling!” 

They seemed old and infirm, strug- 
gling down the steep steps arm in arm. 
They looked everywhere except at each 
other as Victoriano replaced his shirt 
and Ruth pinned her dress together 
with thorns. They were silent as they 
rode back through the pastures to- 
gether, but Ruth’s mind struggled with 
hope, sickness, and fatigue. 

She realized that in his present mood 
Victoriano was as pliable as a child, 
but she also knew how short a dura- 
tion of that mood she could expect. If 
she acted now, however, she might get 
him away from the associations that 
dragged him so obstinately back to the 
Indian—get him away to a place where 
his mind would be polished by other 
brains, and where she would see the in- 
tellectual Victoriano, whom she had 
loved, shine out again. 

Yet, even as she thought, she doubt- 
ed, so weary was she, whether she 
could ever love him again. Love, like 
happiness, had been left so far behind 
them! 

X 
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THat night Victoriano would not 
eat. When she pressed him, he raised 
tortured eyes to hers, and she under- 
stood and left him in peace. 

She sat up late, holding his head to 
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her breast, stroking the thoughts out 
of his mind with gentle fingers, and 
herself staring hopelessly out into the 
darkness of the world. She must never 
let him guess how her body shrank 
from him now. She wondered how 
soon he would realize the homesickness 
that had brought him back here, and 
whether he would hate her for having 
robbed him of his home. 

It could not be helped. She had be- 
gun by trying to serve his interest, and 
it had ended in disaster. Now she must 
seek her own and that of his - intel- 
lectual self, even against his own wish. 

At last she led him to his bed, left 
him sitting there stupidly, and retired 
to her own room. In a moment she 
was asleep. 

A few hours later she awoke. It 
was past midnight, for a few cocks 
were crowing uncertainly, now close at 
hand, now far away, as if testing the 
depths of the night. An owl screamed. 
Sheep scuffled in their pen, murmured, 
and were still again. 

Feet padded along the veranda in 
front of Ruth’s door, and she rose on 
her elbow, listening in terror. The 
feet moved back again. It was Vic- 
toriano pacing up and down, up and 
down, unable to sleep, with devils rid- 
ing his bowed shoulders. Pityingly 
she wondered what she should do to 
help him, and, still wondering, she fell 
asleep again. 

When Ruth awoke, it was already 
dawn. ‘The sounds of life were all 
about her. In the kitchen plates clinked 
and quarreling voices were raised, the 
mayordomo gave harsh orders, and in 
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the pastures men yelped loudly as they 
drove the mules to the corral. 

In an hour they could be off. Once 
started, Victoriano would not turn 
back, and, agony though it might be, 
all life was ahead of them. She rose, 
put on her riding clothes, and laid out 
the few things that she intended to 
take with her. At sight of her warm 
clothes she felt inclined to sing happily 
of home, home, home! 

She opened the door and peered out. 
Victoriano was not in sight. She 
glanced into his room, but the bed had 
not been slept in. She ran to the 
kitchen. 

““Chepa,” she called, “ where is the 
patron?” 

A chorus of ignorance answered. No 
one had seen him. 

A chill gripped Ruth’s heart, trem- 
bled up her spine, and prickled her 
cheeks. She ran again to his room. 
On the table lay his holster, empty. 

Her breath came fast as she fought 
down the awful thought, but in spite 
of herself her head kept trying to turn 
on its axis and her eyes to seek a faint, 
pale patch of gray in the undergrowth 
across the valley. She snatched up the 
glasses, ran out again, and leveled 
them at the pyramid, on which the first 
rays of the sun were falling. 

She made out a khaki-clad figure ly- 
ing sprawled at full length. Even as 
she watched, a vulture flopped down 
from the sacrificial stone and danced 
suspiciously around the still form. 

The glasses fell from her hand and 
shattered on the floor, and she dropped 
across them in a dead faint. 

END 





IN SOME MOON-SILVERED NIGHT 


In some moon-silvered night, when from 
The starlit way my soul shall wing 

To view the spot where sealed and dumb, 
Lies my lost body, slumbering, 

Shall I, of balked eternal quest 

Envy my drifted dust its rest? 


Olin Lyman 
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Caliph of Bagdad-on-the-Subway, otherwise Known as 
O. Henry, Immortal Master of the Short Story 


F—>—SANTEREST in the late O. 
Henry is about equally di- 
vided between the individu- 
al and his product. It is 
quite impossible to inter- 
pret the one without un- 
derstanding the other. 

When, in the latter nineties, his 
stories began to appear, a few people 
sensed their quality, though apprecia- 
tion in letters is long delayed. Here 
and there a discerning eye sees and a 
friendly voice spreads the news, but 
the first years are harrowing years, 
and the acolyte must swing his lamp a 








thousand times before the flame illumi- 
nates even his own person, to say noth- 
ing of the aisle to the chancel. 

My first experience with O. Henry 
was when I read his story “ The Ice 
Machine,” after which I devoured 
everything I could find under the sig- 
nature of O. Henry or Sydney Porter. 

In 1903, F. L. H. Noble went from 
the New York American to the Sun- 
day editorship of the New York 
World. I went with him. In scouting 
about for features, Noble had an ex- 
cellent idea. This was my assignment: 

“Go out and locate O. Henry. He’s 
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got a breezy, snappy style. I want him 
to write introductions to our Sunday 
stories. Offer forty dollars a week. 
If that doesn’t do the trick, jump to 
fifty. The limit is sixty.” 

After some research I learned that 
the author was living over a French 
restaurant somewhere on West Twen- 
ty-Fourth Street. 

Accordingly I began a complete sur- 
vey of every structure that seemed 
open to the transient world. Through 
the courtesy of some landlords and the 
discourtesy of a few waiters I man- 
aged to comb four buildings—without 
results. The fifth happened to be the 
Hotel Marty, between Sixth Avenue 
and Broadway. ‘The proprietor was 
French. I asked him if he had an O. 
Henry or Sydney Porter occupying a 
room in his hospitable inn. Neither 
name seemed to mean anything to him. 
He did, however, suggest that I go 
through the house and investigate. 

I began on the top story. None of 
the tenants was in. On the next story, 
that is to say, the fourth from the 
ground, from hall bedroom Number 
Seven, in response to my bombardment, 
I received a cheerful invitation to en- 
ter. It was a very small room, open- 
ing on the usual air shaft. In spite of 
the dim light I was able to make out a 
rather corpulent figure in shirt sleeves 
with suspenders down, seated beside a 
washstand upon which reposed a huge 
bowl containing perhaps five pounds of 
cracked ice in which nestled a half 
dozen fine Bartlett pears. The fat man 
arose with considerable dignity, bowed, 
and spoke: ‘‘ Come in, mister.” 

I entered and closed the door. 

“TI am looking for Sydney Porter, 
otherwise, O. Henry.” 

“Tam both,” said he. “ Here’s a 
chair. Have some fruit. It is nice 
and cool. I suffer like hell in New 
York from the heat.” He wiped the 
perspiration from his brow. ‘“ What 
can I do for you?” 

I seized a Bartlett and slew it with 
the skin on. 
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“T have a proposition to make.” 

He fixed his gray-blue eyes on me 
and cupped his left ear with his hand. 
There was something about this de- 
meanor that suggested the utter ab- 
surdity of barter, 

“In fact, I have three propositions,” 
I continued. “ But I shall make the 
last one first: The New York World 
authorizes me to offer you sixty dol- 
lars a week to write introductions, 
varying from three hundred to seven 
hundred words in length, for special 
features appearing in the Sunday is- 
sue.” 

“Tf this last proposition is the best,” 
said he, gazing out of the airshaft 
much in the same manner as the Pris- 
oner of Chillon catching a glimpse of 
Lake Geneva, “ you needn’t make the 
other two. I accept your proposition. 
Moreover, mister, you can have the 
balance of the pears.” 

The whole transaction was complet- 
ed in less than two minutes. ‘To ccm- 
memorate the operation we withdrew 
to the basement of the Marty, where 
we had a full course French dinner, 
including a quart of imported wine. 

In the course of the relationship that 
followed I carried on a voluminous 
correspondence with O. Henry and 
saw him frequently. I offer one of 
his adroit billets-doux dealing with the 
gentle art of securing funds to tide 
him over temporary embarrassments. 
He was a nimble-witted borrower. It 
was his habit to address me as “ Bill” 
and “ Mister”: mere terms of endear- 
ment quite in keeping with the author’s 
recklessness in selecting pseudonyms 
for himself. 


Dear Op BIL: 

At last I have hove anchor at —— Wav- 
erley Place, and have an address to give 
you. I am in Gilman Hall’s apartment, and 
can now continue to turn out the old blown- 
in-the-bottle brand of fiction. 

I am a man of damn few words. I want 
$125 (don’t read that a dollar and a quar- 
ter). That, in addition to the $150 that I 
screwed out of Merwin during your ab- 
sence, will make a total of $275, which will 
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be more than covered by the moral and en- 
_ tertaining tale that I hereby agree to have 
finished and delivered to you all by 10.30 
A.M., Monday, August 27, or perhaps 
earlier. 
Pursue the best liberal policy and get the 
best stuff. 
Personally and officially I greet you and 
make obeisance. Consistently, 
BILL THE BEDOUIN. 












Bill the Bedouin was a procrastina- 
tor in more ways than one. ‘The 
“moral tale” to which he refers in 
the above letter did not appear on 
time. 

I called on him at his Waverley 
Place address and in a casual way in- 
quired as to the progress of the manu- 
script. 

“Going fine! Got a great start. I 
could sit down any time and finish it.” 

“Can I read the first page?” 

“Certainly, old kid, here’s the 
manuscript.” 


















MAGAZINE 





He tossed me a sheaf of yellow pa- 
per, the first page of which contained 
the numeral 1 and ine title. Before I 
had time to expostul: .e he gently took 
the sheaf from my hand and con- 
tinued : 

“And what’s more, I can go right 
on with this story without the least 
effort. You have already seen page 
one. Now here’s the second page.” 

With marvelous deliberation he lift- 
ed page one and wrote “ page 2” on 
the next sheet. “And so on. Page 
3, 4,5. I think I will stop here, if you 
don’t mind, and rest.” 

He was a whimsical individual, ab- 
solutely without guile. 

I have the feeling that had he pos- 
sessed the slightest power of resistance 
he would be alive to-day and that the 
illness to which he surrendered would 
have been defeated. 

Peace be to his ashes, 












































THE CALL 


Ou, I must stray, down some winding way, 
To the mouth of an old lagoon; 

For I’ve heard the call of a witch’s thrall, 
And there’s nothing now can stay. 


Amid purple sage I will find assuage 

From the clamorous marts of men, 
And a mad, glad rune shall be my tune 
When I set out again. 


Oh, never more will the empty lore 
Of heritage close in; 

I have made my choice a complete reverse 

That leaves no room for sin; 


The feathery tops of seeded hops 
Shall yield me a mirthful brew; 

I will laugh, the while I quaff 

To the health of my godless crew. 


If so it seems, such lovely dreams 
End sheer with the stark white day, 

I must save my night from the terrible light, 
I will up, I will up—and away! 


I must join the clans where mystical Pans 
Pipe the languorous hours away. 


Katherine Sinclair 
































